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PREFACE. 



"Thb evils of book-making," says Lord Bacon, " are only to 
be cored by making more books ; that is, such as shall cause the 
bad ones to be forgotten." An objection to many of the reading 
exercises selected for schools is, that they either fall below the 
requirements of a sonnd literary taste, or are not of a character 
to be understood by those for whom they are intended. It is a 
narrow experience, I am aware, that would have a pupil read 
nothing that is not level to his comprehension — that would leave 
nothing for his mind to grow up to ; but it is none the less true 
that he will best deliver what he best understands and feels. 

To satisfy at once the mature taste of the teacher, and to in- 
terest the pupO, is the desirable object in the compilation of a 
*' Reader ; " and let it not be supposed that this is any easy or 
irresponsible task, to be taken up lightly, and despatched hastily 
and superficially. I know of few literary undertakings that 
ought to be assumed with more ample preparation, or pursued 
with a more scrupulous regard to the purposes in view. The 
pieces that are read or declaimed at school probably exercise a 
more enduring influence upon the character, so far as it can be 
affected by the thoughts and forms of expression that literature 
embodies, than all that is read in after lifo. How important, 
then, that an active and accurate discrimination should be exer^ 
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cised as well in regard to the literary as the moral character of s 
pieces! 

In adopting, compiling, or translating the contents of this col- 
lection, I have regarded as essential, first, a salatar j or nnex- 
ceptionable moral tone ; secondly, literary accaracy and style ; 
and thirdly, peculiar fitness as a reading exercise for schools. 
The more simple exercises are placed at the beginning. I have 
observed the line of demarcation that should distinguish a 
" Header " from a " Speaker." Exercises of a purely declama- 
tory character should be sparingly introduced into the former, as 
they are not favorable to the formation of that style of delivery 
in reading which is most appropriate ; while the habit of giving 
a level tone to pieces requiring the animation and action of de- 
clamatory delivery may spoil the speaker without accomplishing 
the reader. Still, as the mode in which an oratorical passage 
should be read may differ firom that in which it should be de^ 
datTned, an adequate number of exercises to illustrate this differ* 
ence have been introduced. 

Although I have been more solicitous to present what was 
suitable than what was novel, it will be seen that more than two- 
thirds of this collection is composed of pieces to be found in no 
other " Reader." 

" In many instances," says Mr. Mayhew, in his excellent work 
on Popular Education, in reference to exorcises in reading, 
<< commendable effort is made to secure correct pronunciation, 
and a proper observance of the inflections and pauses. But there' 
is a great lack in understanding what is read." " I am fully 
satisfied that it is incomparably better for classes to read once 
around once a day, and understand what they read, than to read 
four times around four times a day, without understan ling their 
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k) smooth tlio teacher s way and illuiune that of the pvpUf h} 
^ntinual monitions in the fonn of marks of reference to rules in 
the intarodactDry part, or to explanations in the Index, by the aid 
of which a pupil is not only kept apprised of his besetting fanlti 
in pronunciation, but is pomted to the solution of every difficult 
word or passage. These referential marks and their use are 
explained in a few words on page 55. 

Part First treats of the elementary sounds, and the relations 
to them of the vowels, consonants, and diphthongs ; of articola- 
tion, pronunciation, inflection, punctuation, delivery, &e. This 
part is regularly arranged in paragraphs, which are continuously 
numbered, so that a corresponding number attached to a word, in 
the reading exercises of Part Second, directs the pupil to the rule 
or caution needed for his guidance. These references are to the 
articulation and pronunciation of particular words, or to the 
manner in which certain forms of speech ought to be read. 
Numberless repetitions would be needed to give, attached to 
every exercise, the useM hints and directions which, under this 
ample plan, are supplied without encumbering or disfiguring the 
page. 

Another and equally important feature is the introduction of 
references to explanations in the index beginning on page 445. 
Wherever a word occurs in regard to which any special informa- 
tion is useful, either as to the derivation and meaning, or to the 
pronunciation, the letters m (standing for Explanatory Index) 
are attached, and the word will be found under that head, 
alphabetically arranged and explained. Thus the pupil has no 
excuse for omitting to acquaint himself with the information 



All the names of authors, and nearly all the proper names that 
occur, even where they do not have the mark of reference, are 
also includ'jd in this index. In preparing it, I have drawn 
1* 
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largely from tlie excellent work of Mr. Trench, on the Study of 
Words. He shows that there is an interesting history attached 
to many of our commonest words ; and should the reader find a 
reference to the index attached to such familiar words as ttvolti^ 
khid, odd, kusbaridy tmfe, aumse, education, fidd, forest, neighbor, 
^palace, parasite, parlor, and scores of other words, more or -less 
common, ho will learn, from a glance at them in the index, that 
there is a history in their derivation which ought to be known. 
The importance of this knowledge is well set forth by Mr. Trench 
in the extracts from his work beginning on page 119. 

By acquainting himself with the origin of many words ex- 
plained in the index, the reader will store his memory with a 
number of prefixes and postfixes, a knowledge of which will open 
to him the meaning of large classes of words to which they are 
the keys. The habit also, which he may thus acquire, of tracing 
verbal genealogies back to their primary stock, may be to him 
of incalculable service, in inspiring a taste that must open new 
sources of intellectual satisfaction and improvement ; in leading 
to greater precision in the use of language ; in simplifying and 
making luminous many a word that before seemed arbitrary, 
indefinite, and opaque ; and, finally, in quickening his powers of 
penetration into the significance, or absence of significance, of all 
that he reads. 

.In conclusion, I may remark, that both in the introductory 
part and in the index I have freely availed myself of the labors 
of the best and most recent authorities. In most instances, 
credit has been given; should it have been occasionally with 
held, this general acknowledgment will suffice. 
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man. The Duke Aranza to Juliana — Tobin, 383 

180. The Colosseum by Moonlight, Byron, 388 

'182. Passages from Shakspeare 391 

187. The Passions : an Ode, Collins, 402 

190. Select Passages in Verse. 

True Glory — Milton. Consolation for a Fnend's Death — lb. 
Truth — Covoper. Harmony of Expression — Pope. The Hope of 
an Hereafter — Campbdl, 410 

191. The Hen : a Fable From the German, . 412 

192. The Chameleon, Merrick, 413 

193. AScctation in the Pulpit, Cowper, 414 

194. To the Sky-lark, Shelley, ...... 415 

195. Ode on Cecilia's Day, Dryden, 416 

199. The Treasures by the Wayside, Lytton, 423 

201. The Souls of Books, « 425 

205. Poetry of the Seasons. Part IV. 

A Winter's Sabbath Scene — Grahame. The Snow-storm — Em- 
erson. A Wolcome to Winter — Thomson. The New Year— Willis, 433 

206. Epistle to Arbuthnot, Pope, 435 

207. The Chariot Race, Sophocles, 436 

DIALOGUES. 

149. Adam and Orlapdo, Shakspeare, .... 319 

150. Isabella and Angelo, •. . . " . . . . 320 

161. Gil Bias and the Archbishop, Le Sage, 340 

162. The Trade of War, Schiller 343 

165. Brutus and Cassius, Shakspeare, .... 350 

167. Franklin and the Gout, Franklin, 355 

172. From Hamlet, Shakspeare, .... 371 

199. Wolsey and Cromwell, " . . . . 421 

PART m. Explanatory Jndkx, 445 
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PART L 

PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 

GENERAL DIVISION. 



SOUNDS AND LETTERS, 
A&TICULATION, 
PRONUNCIATION, ETC., 



INFLECTION, 
PUNCTUATION, ETC., 
ON READING POBTaY. 



%* The Lessons of this Part contain much thai the memory should be repeat' 
tdly refreshed with ; and they have been constructed and arranged to serve as 
Reading Exercises , either after some of the simpler Exercises of Part II., or before, 
mecording to the capacUy of pupils. 



INTBODUCTORT REMARKS. 

1. The ability to read aloud in an easy and agreeable manner ongbt 
to rank first among tbe pbysical and intellectual accomplisbments of tbo 
young. Apart from the service it may enable us to render to others, is the 
benefit to health which the habit of exercising the Toice, under proper 
restrictions, may afford. "Reading aloud, and recitation," says Dr. 
Combe, ** are more useful and invigorating muscular exercises than is 
generally imagined." 

2. To attain a good elocutionary delivery, the articulation must be firm 
and complete, the pronunciation correct, the modulation or management of 
the voice appropriate, and the expression animated and sympathetic. In 
proportion as these conditions are complied with, the delivery will be dis- 
tinct, significant, and impressive. Audiblencss depends less on a loud 
voice than on a clear and foithAil articulation. 

8. It wiU thus bo seen that there are three stages of advancement for 

the pupil. In the first, his attention is confined to the mechanical effi>rt 

of uttering letters, syllables and words, with precision and ease ; in the 

teoond, which presupposes the first, he utters sentences aooording to their 

2 
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grammatical significance ; and in the third, which presupposes the first 
and second, he imparts the highest degree of expression and effect to what 
he delivers. 

4. Orthoepy, a word derived from the Greek orihon (upright) and 
}ipd (I speak) , signifies the right utterance of words. Orthoepy deter- 
mines words, and deals with language as it is spoken ; orthography deter- 
mines the correct spelling of words, and deals with language as it is 
written. Orthography addresses itself to the eye. Orthoepy to the ear. 
Orthoepy includes Articulation. 

6. An articulate sound, from artic^Hltts, a Latin word for joint, is 
properly a sound which is preceded or followed by the closing of the organs 
of speech, or bringing some parts of the mouth in contact. A Consonant 
is, in the strict sense, an Articulation, or an Articulate Sound ; but, in 
use, the term is extended to Vowel sounds, 

6. In anatomy the term articulation signifies the connection of the 
bones of the skeleton by joints. In Orthoepy it may signify, in addition 
to its more extended meaning, the proper connection, in utterance, of the 
joints or syllables of words. Thus, in the words ap-peMie, gov-er-nor, 
we are directed by Articulation to pronounce every syllable distinctly, 
Instead of fusing the second into the first, and pronouncing the words as 
if they were written thus : aptite, govnor. Articulation regulates the 
enunciation of letters also ; thus it directs us to give its proper sound to 
the h in such words as wAale, wAat, wAich, shriek, shrunk, sAriU, &c., 

• where the sound of the italicized letter is often improperly dropped. 

7. "In just articulation," says Austin, " the words are not hurried 
over, nor melted together ; they are neither abridged nor prolonged ; 
they are not swallowed, nor are they shot from the mouth ; neither are 
they trailed, and then suffered to drop unfinished ; but they are delivered 
from the lips as beautiful coins are issued from the mint, deeply and accu- 
rately impressed, neatly struck by the proper organs, distinct, sharp, 
perfectly finished." 

8. "Without -a clear and accurate articulation, no person can give proper 
eflect to language in the delivery. Precipitancy in speech, which drops 
some syllables and pronounces others too fitintly, is the most common 
cause of a defective articulation. It must not, however, be supposed that 
a proper rapidity of utterance is inconsistent with distinctness. A habit 
of undue precision and deliberation in enunciating is quite as offensive as 
the haste which confounds syllables and words. But the extreme of 
speaking too fiist is the more common fault. To pronounce with accuracy 
and completeness, even though it be slowly, is the first thing to be 
studied. 

9. An indistinct articulation is often the result of mere indolence or 
inattention. There must be energetic muscular action of the vocal organs, 
or your utterance will become inanimate and ineffective. A full inhalation 
of the breath, a vigorous expulsion of it, a steady exercise of the muscles 
oalled into play, are all essential to the attainment of a good delivery. 
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IOL Li oommenoing a oonne of reading exerdaee, it will be well to reriTe 
our recollections of the firgt principles of elocntion. In doing this, we will 
oonffider, first, the simple elementary sounds prodnoed for the ntteranoe 
of the English langoage. These sounds most be thoronghl j onderttood* 
and correctly practised, before the complicate sounds flowing from them 
into speech can be enunciated with ease, propriety, and force. 

QrasnoHS. — 3. What to oeoeuary to a good docattoof ^ What la the diitiiifldaa 
betweeaOrthoSpj and Orthography f 6, 0. What is aa Articulate Soond f Xxplahithe 
deriratum of the word artieuiate, 8. What Is the most oommon caose of a bad articu]»> 
tioQ? 9. Mention another cause. 



LESSON II. 
SOUNDS USD LETTERS. 

11. Thb primary diyision of our articulate sounds is into Vowels and 
Consonants. The Vowels, that is, the Vowel Letters, are a, e, i, o, «, and 
Bometimes to and y, which last two are called Semi^Vowels or Half-Vowels. 
A, o, V, and w, represent the ^oa<j Vowel Sounds ; «, t, and y, the imall 
Vowel Sounds. 

12. The Consonants, that is, the Consonant Letters, vn pb,fv,t </, 
kgtS z s h; I, m, n, r ; j, c, g, x, and sometimes to and y. Here we 
hftTe, first, the representatiyes of those consonant sounds allied in the 
manner of formation or utterance, and called Cognate, from two Latin 
words, con and luiscor, signifying related by birth. These sounds are 
arranged in pairs, because of their relationship. Then we haye the Aspi- 
rate A, which simply represents a breathing sound, as in Aap, Aold. 
Thirdly, we have the Liquids /, m, n, r; and lastly; the double letter/, 
with the redundant signs c, q, and x. 

13/ There is another classification of Consonants, sometimes adopted. It 
has reference to the organs by which they are uttered, whether chiefly by 
the lips, the teeth, or the palate. B, p, f, v, and m, have been called 
Labials, D, t, », z,j, and g (this last when equiyalent to», and c 
when equiyalent to s, haye been called Dentals. JT, g, r, I, and c (this 
last when equiyalent to k) , haye been called Palatals, f'and g are some- 
times called Gutturals, from the Latin word guttur, the gullet or throat 
8 and z are also sometimes called Sibilants, from the Latin word sibilam 
vhiasing), in consequence of the hissing sound attending their production. 
.Vand n are also called JVasals, from their relations to the nose ; / and 
r, LingwUs, from their relations to the tongue. 

14. In Dr. Rush's classification, there are, L Twelye Tonic sounds, as 
represented in the Vowels and Diphthongs of the following words • .tf-U, 
a-rt, a-n, o-le, ou-r, t-ele, o-ld, ee-l, oo-ie, «-rr, «-nd, <-n. These twelye 
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Tome Bf^uads have a vocality as distmguisliedfrom a whisper or aspii'atioii, 
and admit of indefinite prolongation. II. — Subtonic Sounds. The sounds 
represented by the italicized letters in 6-ow, <^are, ^-ive, si-n^, 2-OTe*, 
m-aj, f»-ot, r-oe, haye unmixed vocality. In v-ile, z-one, y-e, to-oe, th^n, 
a-z-ore, the sounds represented by the italicized letters have aspiration. 
Some of the Subtonio Tocalities are nasal ; as, m, n, ng, b^ d, g. III. -— 
Atonic Sounds ; which are represented by the italicized letters in u-p^ 
ou-i, ar-A:, i-/, ye-«, A-e, wh-eaX, th-in, ^ush. These nine have no vocal- 
ity, but only a whisper or aspiration. In this classification of the Element- 
ary Articulate Sounds, we have twelve Tonic, fourteen Subtonic, and nine 
Atonic Sounds ; in all, thirty-five. In prolonging the long sounds of a 
and t, they pass into e ; and in prolonging those of 5 and iZ, they pass 
into 00. These are therefore regarded by Dr. Bush as Diphthongs, though 
not written as such. 

16. A Diphthong,* from the Greek words dis (double) and phthonge 
(a voice) , is two Vowel letters joined in one syllable, as ea in eagle, oi in 
voice. A Proper Diphthong is a Diphthong in which both of the Vowels 
are sounded, as oi in voice. An Improper Diphthong is a Diphthong in 
which only one of the Vowels is sounded, as ea in beat. A Triphthong is 
three Vowel letters joined in one syllable, as eau in beau, tuyy in buoy. 

16. It is necessary to bear in, mind that a Letter is not itself a sound, 
but only the sign of a sound. Thus, the name of the letter m does not 
enter as an element into the word man when pronounced ; but another 
sound, which the letter m represents, does. The alphabetical sound of 
the letter a is the same as the sound it represents in the word fate ; but 
it is not the same as that which it represents in all, father, &t. 

17. The simple elementary sounds, called Consonants, have the follow- 
ing peculiarity : they cannot be made to form even the shortest word or 
syllable without the aid of a Vowel. Thus, the Vowels a and o are capa- 
ble of being used as syllables, and so are the combinations ba and lo. 
But the single sounds of 6% or 2% if taken by themselves, cannot form a 
word, or even a syllable. In order to do so, they must be joined to a 
Vowel, and sounded along toith it. For this reason they are called Con- 
sonants, from the Latin words con (with) and sonans (sounding) ; whilst 
the word Vowel is derived from the Latin word vocalis (vocal), because 
Vowels can be sounded by themselves. 

18. Vowel sounds are produced by the lower organs of speech ; and 
Consonant sounds, which cannot be formed without bringing parts of the 
mouth in contact, are produced by the upper. The Vowels may be uttered 
distinctly with the lips as 'far apart as they can be stretched. But, to 
enunciate Consonants properly, there must be an appulsion or striking 

* OrthoSpIsts differ in regard to the pronunciation of this word. Webiter sets it down 
as dif'thong ; Walker, Worcester, and others, as dip-tkong. As euphony does not hero 
require a departure from the original Greek pi onunciation (Walker's authority to Hm 
eontrary notvrithstanding), we prefer to say, with Webster, dif -thong and trif-thtmg • 
Init teachers mi»t dedde the question for themselves. 
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of the organs of speech, originating a soand vfUhin Uu mouih. Bnito 
animals utter Vowel sounds. Man only can utter Consonant aoimda. 

19. A part of the Consonant sounds are Coiinifuous, and a part are 
SxPLOSiYE. If you place a short e before each of the following letters,— 
p, b, t, d, k and g, — you will find, in enunciating them, that you haTa 
no power of prolonging their Consonant sounds or of resting on them. 
They escape with the breath at once. It is not so with/, v, tA, xh^ s, I, 
myn,r, Sound them with a short e (as in ebb) prefixed, and you will 
find that the breath is transmitted by degrees, and the sound ean be pro 
longed. The first class are Explosire ; the second, Continuousw 

20. The following table gives the classification of elementary soiiads 
adopted by two of the most distinguished grammarians and orthoSpista 
of our day. Professor Latham, of King's College, Cambridge, in England, 
and Professor Fowler, of Amherst, Massachusetts. 



TABLE OP THE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAQB. 
VOWIL SOUNDS. 



1. 


That of 


a in father, ealm, Ae. 


7. 


That oft in pit, tin, Ae. 


3. 


«« 


a " fat, that, A9. 


8. 


«« " note, boat, Ae. 


3. 


«< 


a » fate, pain, Ao. 


9. 


•< *• not, blot, Ae. 


4. 


M 


a " fall, wall, Ae. 


10. 


« u *• bull, full, Ae. 


6. 


<« 


e " mete, seal, Ac. 


11. 


«< 00 <« fool, oool, Ae. 


6. 


« 


e « met, b«d, Ac. 


12. 


<• « ** but, tab, Ae. 



VOWEL OB ooNSONAirr souKne. 
13. That of to in woe. 14. That of y in yes. 

CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

15. That of h in Act, an aspirate or simple breathing. 

16. " ng " kin^, a nasal consonant sound. 

17. '* m ** man, a liquid nasal consonant sound. 

18. «« n " not, " " « . " 

19. ** / " letf a liquid consonant sound. 

20. " r " run «« « " 

COGNATE CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

21. That of j9 in j^an, ) aspirate. 29. That of k in Aind, ) aspirate 



b «• 6ag, )vocal. 30. 

23. «* / " /an, ^ aspirate. 31. 

24. «« V *« ran, 5 vocal. 32. 

25. «• th *• /Mn, > aspirate. 33. 

26. " th •« t^ine, ) vocal. 34. 

27. «• t " rin, > aspirate. 

28. " d «« din, > vocal. 



^un, 5 vooal. 
s ** «in, ) aspirate. 
X *• areal, > vooal. 
sh ** thine, ) aspirate. 
z " aarure, > vooal 



21. Here ends the list of the simple, single, elementary sounds in the 
English language. But besides these there are six compound sounds. Of 
these, four are compounded by means of a vowel, and two by means of a 
oonsonant. 

2* 
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COMPOUND VOWEL SOUNDS. 

1. That of t in pine, dine, Ac. 3. That of ou in house, south, A€, 

2. ** u ** cube, mute, Ao. 4 " oi " roioo, noise, Ao. 

COMPOUND CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

1. That of ch in cAest (aspirate). 2. That of y invest (vocal). 

KEDUNDANT LETTEBS. 

22. Astaraa the representation of sounds is concerned, the letters c, 
q and x, are redundant (more than enough). C expresses only what il 
as well expressed by either s or ^^ The words city and can are pronounced 
aity and kan respectively. Q is only kw (or civ), and x is only ks (or cs). 
The words qneen and ^ox are pronounced civeen (or kioeen) and 6oA;< (or 
6ocA», or bocs) respectively. In the words Philip and fillip a single sound 
has a double sign. 

DEFICIENT LETTEBS. 

23. Six of the simple, elementary sounds have no sign or letter corres- 
ponding to them in the English alphabet. These six sounds are, — 1. The 
u in hut This is expressed by the letter u the proper soulnd of which is 
to express the vowel sound in words like bull. 2. The ih in thin, 8. The 
th in thine, 4. The sound of the sh in shine, 6. The sound of ;r in 
a^rure. 6. The sound of the ng in king. 

Questions. — 11. What are the Yowela f 12. What do yoa understand by Cognate 
Consonant Sounds f the Aspirate letter ? the Liquids f the redundant signs f 13, 14. 
What other classifications are there of Consonant Sounds f 15. What is a Diphthong f 
Name the distinction between a proper and improper diphthong. What is a Triphthong f 
16. What is a Letter i 17. What is the peculiarity of Consonant Sounds ? Why are th^ 
so called i Why are Vowels so called f 18. Name the distinction. 19. What is meant 
by explosive Consonant Sounds f What by continuous 7 20. How are elementary 
sounds classified ? 21. Name the Compound Vowel Sounds. The Compound Consonant 
Bounds. 22. What do yon understand by the word redundant 7 What are the redan* 
dant letters of the Engliah Alphabet ? 23. What the deficient f 



LESSON III. 

KJBLATIONS OF THE VOWEL LETTERS TO THE ELEMENTAKT 80UNI)& 

24. A. — It has been seen that a represents four elementary sounds : 1, 
The ancient or Italian sound, as in father. 2. The short sound, as in 
mat 8. The long sound, as in mate. 4. The broad sound, as in fall. 
These sounds are variously modified, according to their combinations with 
other sounds ; as in the following words : liar, care, what, many. 

26. The sound of a interchanges with o in salt, wash, &c., where the a 
has nearly the sound of o in not. It interchanges with the sound usually 
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represented by short e in many, any, 0ayB, &o. The change from a to • 
fcakes place most especially before /, as in wall, calL When the liquid I 
is followed by another Consonant, the / is generally sunk in the pronond* 
ation, as in faicon, sa/mon, prononnced/aitcon, sammon. 

26. M, an Improper Diphthong, is borrowed from the Latin, in which 
language it is always long. In !&iglish it is used enly in words of Latin 
origin or formation ; and it is sometixnes long, as in p^an, and sometimes 

^ short, as in catera. 

27. Ai, an Improper Diphthong, is equiyalent to long a, as in pail ; to 
short a, in plaid, raillery ; and sometimes to short e, as in said, again, 
against. It has the sound of long i in aisle, and of short i in fountain, 
curtain, &c. 

28. Au, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to brood a in cause, and 
sometimes to the Italian a, as in aunt, and to long a in gauge. In haut- 
boy (the t mute) it has the sound of long o. Aw, an Improper Diphthong, 
has the sound of broad a, as in maw, Ay, a Proper Diphthong in the 
word ay, is elsewhere an Improper Diphthong, and is equivalent to long a 
as in day, except in qiuiy, which is pronounced ke, 

20. £. — E represents two elementary sounds, the Fifth and the Sixth. 
1. The long sound, as in mete. 2. -The short sound, as in miU It has 
an obtuse sound in h^r. It is sometimes equivalent to long a, as in there, 
where ; but were is properly pronounced vxr (the e as in Aer). £ is 
sometimes equivalent to short i, as in England, 

30. Before an unaccented final syllable, when it precedes / orn, e some- 
times has an indistinct, short sound, and is sometimes suppressed alto- 
gether. It is sounded in chapel, flannel, travel, chicken, vessel, kitch«n, 
sudden, woollen, &c. ; and it is suppressed in drivel, gravel, heaven, &o. 
At the end of words it is always mute, except in monosyllables which 
have no other vowels, and in some proper names, as Tempe, Lethe, &c. 

81. The sound of e is generally suppressed in the preterites of verbs, 
and in participles, in ed, when the e is not preceded hjdort; as feared, 
praised, tossed, &c., pronounced /ear (2, praisd, iost. In poetry, the sound 
of the e is sometimes retained ; and to signify this, it may have over it 
the mark of the Diafresis (a Greek word, meaning division or sepa- 
ration) , as in praised, blessed, which when thus marked ought to be pro- 
nounced as words of two syllables. The acute or grave accent is sometimes 
used fbr the same purpose. 

32. Ea, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long e, as in tea ; to 
short e, as in head ; to long a, as in break ; to the Italian a, as in heart, 
hearth, &o. Ee, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long e, as in 
'el. Ei, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long a, as in veil ; to 
long e, as in deceit ; to long t, as in height ; to short i, as in surfeit ; 
and to short e, as in heifer. 

83. Eo, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to long e, as in people'; to 
ihort e, as in leopard , to long o, as in yeoman ; and to short o, as in 
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G«orge. Eu and ew (except, aooording to Walker, wlien preceded hf 
r) have tbe diphthongal sound of u, aa in f^ud, dew. In sew, sh«w, and 
Btrew, ew sounds like long o. 

84. Ey has the sound of long a, as in eyrj. In key it has the sound 
of long e ; and, when unaccented, it has the slight sound of «, as in gal- 
ley, yalky. Eye is equivalent to i. Eau has the sound of long o, as in 
bMtt ; in beauty and its compounds, it has the sound of long u. 

85. I. — / represents two sounds : 1. The diphthongal, sometimes called 
the long sound, as in pine. 2. The Seventh elementary sound, called the 
Bhort sound, as In pit Before r this is equivalent to short u, as in thirst. 
It is sometimes equivalent to long e, as in machine. 

86. /, unaccented, readily blends with the succeeding Vowel, as in mo- 
tion, physician, concession. le, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to 
long i, as in die ; to long e, as in fiend ; to short i, as in sieve ; and to 
short e, as in friend. In terminations, like tweniieiA, in fiery, in Orient, 
the Vowels should be separated in the pronunciation ; also in variegate. 
Jeu and ieti;. Triphthongs, have the sound of long u, as in lieu, revieio. 

87. 0. — O represents two elementary sounds, namely, the Eighth and 
the Ninth : 1. The long, as in note. 2. The short, as in nat. O is some- 
times equivalent to oo, as in prove, and to u short, as in love, and to 
broad a, as in lord, and to short i in women, and to the u in full, as in 
wolf. When long, oo represents the Eleventh elementary sound. 

88. Oa, an Improper Diphthong, is sometimes equivalent to long o, as in 
coal, boat, coat, soap, &c. ; or to broad a, as in brood. Oe, an Improper 
Diphthong, is equivalent sometimes to long o, as in fbe, or to oo, as in 
oanoe, or to long e, as in fcetus. Oi is a Proper Diphthong, and equiva- 
lent to oy, except in tortoise, pronounced tor'iiz, choir, pronounced kwir, 

89. Ou is a Proper Diphthong. It is the most irregular in the language. 
It has the sound of short u in enough, country, flourish, &c. ; the sound 
of 00 in soup, group, tournament, uncouth, &c. ; the sound of long o in 
though, soul, court, source, pour, &c. ; the sound of short aw in cough, 
trough, &c.; the sound of broad a in ought, thought, &c. 

40. XJ. — U represents three sounds : 1. The long or diphthongal, as in 
cube, mule, dupe, fume, student, due, stupid, constitution, resolution, 
&c. 2. The Tenth elementary sound, as in bull. 8. The Twelfth ele- 
mentary sound, as in but. It is also equivalent to short i in busy, and 
to short e in bury. After r, long u has the sound of o in move ; as rule. 

41. Ua, an Improper Diphthong, is equivalent to the Italian a in guard ; 
to short a, as in guarantee ; to long a, or vsa, in persuade. Ue is equiv- 
alent to long tt, as in hue ; to short e, as in guest ; and is sometimes 
mute, as in league, antique, demagogue. 

42. Ui, an Improper Diphthong, has the sound of long i, 83 in guide ; 
of short i, as in conduit ; of long u, as in juice. Uy, an Improper Diph- 
thong, is equivalent to long i, as in buy. 

48 W. — Wt from bdng partly a Vowel and partly a Consonant in iti 
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MB, maj be called a Semi-ToweL It htm nearly the Mmnd of oo, and 
represents the Thirteenth elementary sound, as in loet. With o and « it ' 
fi>rni8 IHphthongs, as in now, j^ew. It is always mate before r ; as in 
lorite, vfxixt. It is often joined to o at the end of a syllable without afieet- 
ing the sound, as in grow. 

44. Y. — F, from being partly a Vowel and partly a Consonant, may 
be called a Semi-voweL It represents the Fourteenth elementary soond, 
as in yet. It is equivalent to «, as in youth ; to long t, as in cypress ; to 
short i, as in synod, tyranny, &c. ; to short v, as in myrrh. 



QuBSTioas.— 24, 25. Wbat are the elementary loaoda of the letter a f Whea does 
the aoond of a most nsuaQy change to o ; IIow do yoa prooounoe /-a-l-C'O'n, and 
«-o-/-m-o-n 7 28. What iamf Zl. Aif To what sounds equivalent f 28. ^u ; aw t 
«y ; 29. What of e and its eqairalentB f 30, 31. Mention instances in which the sound 
<tf e is Bappreesed. 31. What is said of the mark of the Dia)'resit I 32. What are co, 
ee, and es 7 83. Uo, eu, ew ; 84. £y, tau t 8ft, 86. Mention a weed in which the 
)sfDg Boond of t occurs. The short sound. What Is ie f ieu and teto ; 37. Mentim a 
word in which the long sound of o occurs. The riiort sound. 38. What are oa, of, oi t 
89. Ott t 40. Mention words in which the long sound of u occurs. The short sound 
4L 17a, fie. 42. I7i, uy. 43. What is » 1 y 1 



LESSON IV. 

KEI.ATIONS 01* CONSONANT LETTERS TO THE SLEMENTABT BOTTNPS. 

45. B. — B represents the Twenty-second elementary sound, as in ^ag, 
h\bf 6uld, &ri^ hu36u3, &c. In such words as debtor, subtle, redoubt, 
&c., and in lami, com^, dum6, thum6, &c., the h is mute. 

46. G. — Before another c, and beibre a, o, tt, Z, r, t, the sound of c is 
hard, and equivalent to A; ; as in can, come, cub, accurate, clip, crop, act ; 
also where it ends a syllable, as in public. Before c, i and y, c is soft and 
equivalent to s; as in accent, flaccid, vacillate, cymbal, &c., except in 
sceptic, scirrhus, and their derivatives, where the c is hard, like k. 

47. Ce and ci, followed by another vowel, often blend into the sound 
of sh, as in ocean, social. C is mute in.arbuscle, corpuscle, muscle, czar, 
victuals, indict, Connecticut, &c Followed by the letter h, e sometimes 
serves to express the sound of tsA; as in cAurcA, cMvalry, bircA; the 
sound of k, as in cAorus, cAim4^ra, scAeme, cMrog'raphy, disticA, &c. ; 
the sound of sh, in machine, cAagrin, cAaise. Ch is sometimes mute, as 
In scftism (pronounced sizm), yacAt (pronounced yot), dracAm. Where 
the Latin word drachma, however, is used, the ch should be sounded 
likeik. 

48. D. — D represents the Twenty-eighth elementary sound, as in rfii, 
raddjf &c. When ed is preceded by a hard consonant, and the e is mute. 
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the real sound otdia that of /. Words like the following, stuffed, tripped, 
vlueked, &o., are all pronounced ttiift, tript, pluckt, &c. D is mute in 
han^teome, Weflfnesday, sta^^tholder. 

49. F. — J^ represents the Twentj-third elementary sound, as in /ell, 
/bp. In of it is soft, having the sound of v. 

50. G. — Before a, o, u, I and r, g represents the Thirtieth elementary 
sound, as in gap, gone, gun, glory, grip. Before e, i and y, it generally 
represents the sound of j, as in gem, gibbet, gyration. There are several 
exceptions to this, however, among which are the following words, in 
which the sound of g hard (as in go, gap) is preserved, namely : get, 
gear, gewgaw, finger, linger, gibber, gibberish, gibbous, giddy, giggle, 
gimp, gird, girl, give ; also syllables added to words ending in g ; as 
^S"' ^^gS7* ^ ^ mute before m or n in the same syllable, as in phlegm, 
gnaw, gnome, impugn, condign, apothegm, &c. 

51. The sound of ng in king, throng, &g., when at the end of a word, 
or in singer, ringing, &c., in the middle of a word, is not the natural 
Bound of the combination n and g, each letter retaining its natural 
power and sound, but is a simple elementary sound, for which the cpm* 
bination ng is a conventional * mode of expression. 

52. Gh, at the beginning of a word, retains the sound of g in gave, 
with the exception of a slight aspiration represented by the h; as in 
gAost, gAerkin. In other situations, gh is generally mute ; as in higA, 
figAt. It is sometimes equivalent to /; as in laugA, cougA, trougA, 
draugAt ; and sometimes to g hard, as in burgA. 

53. OugA is sometimes equivalent to ooA, as in throtTgA ,* also to owh, 
as in bottgA, plougA, drougAt, drougAty ; also to «/*, as i^ enougA, rougA ; 
and to avfus in trougA. In slougA it sometimes has the sound of uf, and 
sometimes of ou. See this word in the Index. 

54. H. — H represents the Fifteenth elementary sound, as in hat. It is 
mute at the beginning of a number of words ; as in Aeir, Aonor, Aour, &o. 
By some orthoepists it is incorrectly said to be mute in Aospital, Aostler, 
Aumble, Aumor, Aumorous, &c., exAale, exAibit, exAort, &o. In sujU 
words as wAale, wAat, wAist, wAither, the A should be distinctly aspirated. 
It should be but sUghtly aspirated after r, as in rAeum, rAubarb, rAetorlo, 
rAapsody, &c. 

55. J. — / represents a compound sound, and is equivalent to dzh, as in 
jesL In hallelu/ah it has the sound of y. It was formerly identified 
with the vowel t, and mingled with it in English dictionaries. 

56. K. — JT represents thi Twenty-ninth elementary sound, as in kid. 
It never comes before a, o, or w. It is used before e, i and y, because in 
that position c would run the chance of being sounded as ». Thus in kid, 
if this word were written with a ci it would be liable to be sounded sid. 
As a general rule, k is never used where c would serve the purposa 
Before n, ^ is always mute, as in know, Arneel ^nife. 

* Conventional msans a^eed upon, or settled by ciutoai. 
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57. L. — L represents the Nineteenth elementary aonnd, and U loft and 
liquid, as in /oYe, biiloif , dinger. Le at the end of words is soonded like 
e/» as in tab/e, shuiUe, &c. L is mute in many words, as in oa/f, ha/f, 
ehaik, taZk, ba/m, ca/m, won/d, cooid, shon/d, a/ms, &o. 

58. M. — M represents the Seventeenth elementary sound, as in make. 
It generally preserves its sound, except in such words as acoompt, comp- 
troller, &c., now usually written occoun/, controller. In mnemonics, the 
initial m is mute. 

59. N. — A* represents the ^ghteenth elementary sound, as in now. It 
is mute when it ends a syllable and is preceded by / or m, as in ki/n, 
hymn, column, condemn, &o. JV^ represents the Sixteenth elementary 
sound, as in win^. 

60. P. — P represents the Twenty-first elementary sound, as in pope 
It is sometimes mute before n, s, and t, at the beginning of words ; as in 
pneumatics, psalm, ptisan. It is mute in the middle of words between 
m and /, as in empty, sumpter ; also in the words raspberry, receipt, 
corps.* Ph has the sound of/, as in p&ysic, p&ilosopAy, diphthong, 
digrapA, triumpA, calipA, &c. In StepAen and nepAew, it has the sound 
of v; and in napAtha, the A is silent. 

61. Q. — Q, accurately speaking, is neither a letter nor an abbreviation. 
It is always followed by v, as in quilly ^uart, &c. ; and qu must be 
regarded as a single sign, equivalent to, but scarcely an abbreviation of, 
kw. In some words of French origin the u is mute ; as in coquet, mas- 
querade, etiquette, &c. 

62. R — R represents the Twentieth elementary sound, as in run, trill. 
It has a trilled or vibratory sound when it begins a syllable or word, with 
or without a consonant ; as in run, wrestle, pray, rural, shrill, &c. But 
it has its smooth sound when it is the last consonant in a syllable or word; 
as in ardor, here, are (the a as in far), more, adore, wonder, abhor, 
err (the e as in her), defer, &c. In some few words the sound of r has 
a tendency to transposition ; as in apron, iron, pronounced apurn, turn. 

63. 8 represents the Thirty-first elementaiy souhd, as in rir, yes, &c. 
It has also the sound of z in ze&l, as in bdsom ; and also the sound of sA, 
as in sure ; and also the sound of zh, as in pleasure, composure, hosier, 
&c. It is sometimes mute, as in island, aisle, corps (pronounced kor, 
in French ; kore by Walker), demesne, puisne, viscount. 

64. When a word ends in a soft consonant, b, v, d, g, the plural term- 
ination is not the sound of s, but that of z (stagz, dogar), although s is 
the letter written. Such also is the case in words ending in the Vowels 
or Liquids ; for we say peaar, beanz, hillz, not peace, beance, killce. 

* Both Webster and Woroester make the pronnnciation of this word ksr^ the « and j* 
being mute. There to a question, whether it may not be more properly pronounced k6r, 
xhyming with nor. The dropping of the sound of the consonant letters p and s seemi 
to be borrowed from tiie Erench } and why should not the pronunciation conform to the 
Trench f In the word cSrpse, the p and « should have their ftill sound. The p Is a 
limes omitted in poetry ; but then the word should be written tm I3unded, eSrte, 
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65. T. — T represents the Twenty- seventh elementary sound, as in fake, 
tin, k(, &o. Like s and c, it is aspirated when it comes immediately after 
an accented syllable, and is followed by the vowels ia, ie, or io, taking 
the sound, in these oases, of sh, as in partial, patient, nation, &c. T is 
mute in mortgage and often (of'n). 

66. Th (hard, or aspirate), as in thin, thorn, &c., represents tho 
Twenty-fifth elementary sound. Hi (soft), as in f^ine, represents the 
Twenty-sixth elementary sound. In the substantives brea/A, clo^, the 
th is hard, as in thin. In the Verbs brea^e, clo^, the th is soft, as in 
^ine. In some nouns th is hard in the singular, as in ba^A, pafA, mou/A, 
and soft in the plural, as in haihs, patAs, mou/As. In some words the th 
is pronounced like t; as in Thomas, thyme, 

67. V. — F represents the Twenty-fourth elementary sound, as, in van, 
weave, hire, void, starve, wave, &c. 

68. X. — X represents, 1. The sound of ks, as in earecute, tax, &c. 
2. The sound of gz, as in exert, example, exalt, &c. 8. The sound of ar, 
as in Xenophon, Xerxes. 

69. Z. — Z represents the Thirty-second elementary sound, as in zeal; 
and the Thirty-fourth elementary sound, as in azure. 

Qdbstions. — 45. Is b ereV^mute f 46. When is e soanded like k f like a 9 47. Is 
e ever mute ? What are the sounds of ck 7 Hov do jou pronounce s-€'h4-a-fn and 
y-a-c-h^ 7 48. What of £> ; AQ. F 7 60. When does g have the sound otj 7 Name 
some exceptions. When is g mute i 52, 53. What of gh 7 ough 7 54. Is A ever mute f 

Ought it to be mute in .> In ? 55. Whatof J 7 68. IT ; bl, L7 58. Jtf 7 69. 

N7 60. P 7 61. Q ? 62. A 7 63, 64. S 7 When do plural endings in « have the 
sound of 2 ; 65. What of T ; 66. TA 7 Name words in which th is soft Haird. 
67, 68, 69. What do v, w and y, represent ? 



LESSON V. 

SYLLABLES. 



70. A Syllable is a single or compound sound, pronounced with all its 
articulations by a single impulsion of the voice. The word Syllable is 
derived from the Greek words syn (with) and labein (to take). Thus tho 
three letters Tii-a-n, being taken with one another, form the word manj, 
and thus constitute what the grammarians call a Syllable, The word 
man is not only a syllable, but a word also ; which shows that words may 
consist of a single syllable. 

71. Words consistingof a single syllable, as man, he, are called mono^ 
ryllables, from the Greek word monoa (alone). Words consisting of two 
syllables, as enter, tempest, are called dissyllables, from the Greek word 
dis (twice). Words consisting of three syllables, as incident, adjective, 
are called trisyllables, from the Greek word treis (three). Words con- 
sisting of more than three syllables, as super erog'atory, indef'iniU^ are 
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tailed polysyllablett firoia the Greek word polys (many). An a general 
role, there must be in a word as many syllables as there are Vowel soundfl 
perceptible to the ear. 

QUANTTTT. 

72. Contrast the sound of the a in fat or the c in met with the a in fate 
and the e in mete, and it will be found that the time taken up in the 
utterance of the Vowel sounds in fate and mate is nearly twice as long as 
in the utterance of the Vowel sounds mfai and mat, The difference 
between long and short sounds is generally expn&ised by the marks ~ and ". 
The former, called a Makron (from a Greek word signifying long), is 
placed above long sounds ; and the latter, called a Breve (from the Latin 
word brevU, signifying short), is placed aboTC short sounds ; as in gate, 
gtad. 

73. In the English language it is the quantity of^he Vowel which deter* 
mines the quantity of the syllable. Short Vowels, though fbllowed by 
several Consonants, form short syllables ; and long Vowels form long 
syllables, even though few or no Consonants follow. Quantity must not 
be confounded with Accent. In the substantive com'pact, and the adjec- 
tive compacf, the Quantity ofthe Vowels is the same, although the Accent 
of the syllables is different 

ACCENT. 

74. Accent (fh>m the Latin ad, to, and cano, I nng) is the distin* 
guishing stress laid in pronouncing on certain syllables of words. Accent 
is to syllables what Emphasis is to sentences ; it distinguishes one f^m 
the crowd, and brings it forward to observation. In tbe word tyrant, 
there is an emphasis or stress upon the first syllable ; in the word presume, 
on the second syllable. This stress is called accent. 

75. The circumstance of a syllable bearing an accent is sometimes 
expressed by a mark ( ' ) ; in which case the word is sud to be accentu- 
ated, that is, to have the accent signified in writing. The mark is gener- 
ally placed at the end of the accented syllable ; as in ior'ment, include, 
harass, equip', 

76. Monosyllables are necessarily without accent. Words of two sylla- 
bles have one of them accented, and but one. Words of three and four 
syllables, derived from dissyllables, usually retain the accent of their 
primitives ; as virtue, virtuous, virtuously. The preterite and participles 
of verbs retain the accent of the verbs. Words ending in tion, sion, tian, 
cious,tious, cial, tial, tiate, cient, tient, have the accent on the last 
syllable but one, called the penultimate syllable, or the penult ; as in 
inten'tion, apprehen'sion, &c. 

77. Words ending in acal and ical, and in cracy,fluous,ferous, fluent, 
^SVi paihy, aphy, &c., have the accent on the last syllable but two, called 
the antepenultimate syllable, or the antepe'nult ; as mfantas'tical, democ'- 
racy, honuBop'athy, &c. Some words have a secondary accent, as vi'olin', 

3 
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leg'ulaftor, an'imadvert! ; and some words of seten or eight syllables hayi 
one primary and two secondary accents ; as in'divis'ibiVity, incomfpr^ 
hen sibil'iiy. , 

78. A great number of words are distinguished by the difference of 
accent alone; thus we say, an ai'tribuie, to attribute ; the month of Au' gusty 
an augtwf person ; a written com'pact, a compact' crowd ; half a minfvie, a 
tninuW inquiry. The accent applied to words of this class, with a double 
meaning, is called dUcriminative accent. A Rhetorical accent is one 
applied for the purpose of contrast. .Of course it holds good only where, 
it is used for that purpose ; as, '* this corruptible must put on tncorrup- 
tion.'* 

79. The following list of words, in which the Discriminative accent \m 
employed to distinguish different parts of speech having the same form, 
is given by Walker. It is composed of nouns and verbs, the accent being 
on the first syllable in the former, and on the second syllable in the latter. 

80. Ac'cent, accent' ; affix, afiix' ; aug'ment, augment' ; boml)ard, 
bombard' ; ce'ment, cemenf ; colleague, colleague' ; collect, collect' ; 
oom'pound, compound' ; com'press, compress' ; con'cert, concerf ; con'- 
crete, concrete' ; con'duct, conduct' ; con'fine, confine' ; con'flict, conflict' ; 
Gon'tract, contract ; con'voy, convoy'. 

81. Con'serve, conserve' ; eon'sort, consort' ; con'test, contest' ; con'- 
trast,oontrasf ; con'verse, converse' ; con'vert, convert' ; des'cant, descanf ; 
des'ert, desert' ; di'gest, digest' ; es'cort, escort' ; es'say, essa/ ; ex'port, 
export' ; ex'tract, extract' ; ex'ile, exile' ; fer'ment, ferment' ; fre'quent, 
frequenf. 

82. Im'port, import' ; in'cense, incense' ; in'sult, insult' ; object, 
object' ; per'fume, perfume' ; pre'fix, prefix' : prem'ise, premise' ; pres'age, 
presage' ; pres'ent, present' ; prod'uce, produce' ; proj'ect, project' ; pro'test, 
protesf ; reb'el, rebel' ; refuse, refuse' ; sub'ject, subjecf ; sur'vey, 
survey'. 

83. In the adjectives ab'seni and ab'stract, the accent is on the first 
syllable { in^ the Terbs, it is on the second. In the noun com'pact, the 
accent is on the first syllable, and in the adjective on the second. In the 
words ally' and romance', the accent is on the last syllable whether they 
be nouns or verbs. Accent the last syllable in the following words : 
desert' (signifying merit) , dessert' (signifying a service of fruit after meat' , 
finance', pretence', pretexf, research', resource', recess', burlesque', revolt' 
Accent the first syllable in ex'quisite, mis'chievous, tap'estry, con'trary. 

. des'ignate, rec'ognize, ad'vertise, pre'cedent (when a noun), sor'cerer (the 
o as in nor), ap'erture, rev'ery, in'novate, ped'estal, dis'putant, post'hu- 
mous, d/nasty. 

84. In contem'plate, confis'cate, compen'sate, concen'trate, eonsum'mate, 
cunstel'late, demon'strate, expur'gate^ and exii/pate, orthoepists differ as 
to whether the accent should be on the first or second syllable. Walker, 
who represents the best English usage, places the accent on the second 
pliable Poets often place it on the first.. 
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85. In the feUowing words the last syllable but one should be accented : 
aro'ma, aspu/ant, abdo'men, deco'ram, inqui'ry, oppo'nent, prece'dent 
(when an adjective), prece'dence, hori'zon, compo'nent, condolence, man- 
da'mos, panthe'on, clandes'tine, affiance, compliant, defiircate, mose'um, 
pilas'ter, inter'stice, bitu'men, inteme'cine. 

86. Accent the first syllable in the following words: Con'tnmacy, 
CK^emplary, bibliopole, lam'entable, hoi^tory, tem'perament, com'para- 
ble, desE'altory, in'teresting, con'sequently, cir'cumstances, rep'ertory, 
leg'islative, cem'etery. In no'menclature, and ju'dicature, there is a par 
tial accentual stress on the a, 

87. Accent the an-te-pe'nult (last syllable but two) in the following . 
compa'table, contem'plative, retrib'utiye, resto'rative, centrifugal, cen 
trip'etal, adyer'tisement, daguerre'otype (pronounced da-ger'otype). 
Accent the pe'nult (last syllable but one) in the following : coadju'tor, 
homici'dai, adamante'an, empyre'an, Europe'an, adyerti'ser. 

QuKSTioHS — 70. "What is a syllable ? 71. A monosyllable ? dissyllable f trisyllable f 
polyoyilable f Can you give the derivation of these words I 72. What Is meant by the 
quantity, long or short, of vowels ? 73. Does quantity differ from accent i 74. What is 
accent i 75. The mark of accent i 78. May words be distinguished by accent alone, 
even when spelled alike ? 79. Give specimens of nouns and verbs that are spelled alike 
bat distinguished by accent 80—84. Give specimens of trisyllables in which the first 
eyUable is aooented ; the second. Words of four syllables in which the first is aooented} 
the second. 



LESSON VI. 
ARTICULATION. 



88. The derivation and meaning of the term articulation have been 
explained in paragraphs 6 and 6. At first signifying the Jointing of 
speech by the utterance of consonants and of syllables, it comprehends, 
in its more extended signification, the whole subject of the exact pronun- 
ciation of elementary sounds anc^ their syllabic combinations in language. 

89. " Every articulation," says Bell, " consists of two parts — a posi- 
tion and an action. The former brings the organs of speech into approxima 
tion or contact, and the latter separates them, by a smart percussive action 
of recoil, from the articulative position. This principle is of the utmost 
importance to all persons whose articulation is defec^ve. On its applica- 
tion distinctness entirely depends. Let it be carefully noted : audibly 
percussive organic separation is the necessaiy action of every articula- 
tion." 

90. We have seen that defects in articulation may proceed either firom 
over-eagerness in utterance or from sluggishness and inattention. We will 
here cite some of the Vowel and Consonant sounds that are most fre* 
quently marred by a vicious articulation. The proper sound of the a in 
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fft is often too decidedly perverted in the syllables and terminations in 
alt cLTy ant, aole, an, ance, &o., as in the following words : fatal, par- 
ticular, scholar, separate, arrogant, honorable, perseverance, preliminary, 
descendant, ordinance, &c. ; in which the a should be slightly obscured, 
but not debased into the e in h^r or the u in but. 

91. Words ending in ent, ens, ence, ess, &c., are often needlessly 
deprived of their just sound. We hear imminurnf for imminent, vehe- 
murnt for vehement, argumurnfs for arguments, referurnce for reference, 
lazimss for laziness, goodntss for goodness, &c. The e in these words 
should have a slight sound of the e in ebb, end, &c. Do not say rehul or 
rehble instead of rebel, chick'n instead of chicken, sudd'n instead of sud'- 
den, nov'l instead of novel, trav'l instead of travel, slov*n instead of 
sloven, counsel instead of counsel, mod'l instead of model, vess'l instead 
of vessel, ardurnt instead of ardent, timbr'l instead of timbrel, &c.* In 
verbs and participles ending with en, the accent being on the previous syl- 
lable, the e is generally dropped. Say ris'n, tak'n, wak'n, drunk'n, sadd^, 
grav'n, bright'n, op*n, chos'n, &o. Do not say d'lieve, d'ny, jprdict, 
jvrmote, instead of believe* &c. 

92. There are many readers who, instead of giving the syllable er, 
when unaccented, its true sound, would have us suppose, by their mode 
of utterance, that it is spelled uh. They will, for instance, say powvii, 
povitAty, govttAn, instead of power, poverty, govern, in which words the 
5 has the sound it has in her. Do not obscure the e too much, or confound 
It with the i, in such words as society, variety, satiety, &c. 

93. In syllables and terminations in in, tl, tty, ility, ible, the t* short 
should not be obscured more than is required for a free and graceful ut- 
terance. Say satin, not sat'n, Latin, not Lat'n ; province, not provence ; 
mountain (mountin), not mount'n ; fountain (founttn), not fount'n ; 
capacity, not capac-e-ty ; lenitive, not leneteve ; pupil, not pup'l ; coun- 
cil, not counc'l ; pencil, not penc'l, &c. Do not convert the long i into e 
in such words as benign, oblige, &c. 

94. Syllables and terminations in o, ow, and or, are badly articulated 
by many, who say potafer for potato, compromise for compromise, tobac- 
cernist for tobacconist, innervate for innovate, feller for feUow, winder for 
window, meller for mellow, hist'iy for history, hallerd for halloti^, 
meader for meadow, philoserpher for philosopher, colerny for colony, 
abrwrgate for abrogate, &c. The o in such words as horizon, motion, 
Boston, &c., may be slightly obscured, but not dropped. 

95. The unaccented u is often erroneously suppressed, or made to sound 
like e, in such words as particular, voluble, regular, singular, educate, 
&o. The full, diphthongal sound of the u in mute should be given to 

* In regard to such words as weapon, reason, treason, season, &c., although authority 
is in favor of the dropping of the Vowel before the n, it is a question w lether tb) slighk 
Boond of the is not proper. 
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the above words, as well as to the fi>llowmg : nude, ttme, tube, suit, 
i8sume» nature, mixture, moisture, Testure, Tolture, geniture, structure, 
gesture, statute, instittttioii, constitute, virtue, tutor, subdued, tuber, 
duty, &c. 

96. There are some miscellaneous vulgarisms in the rendering of Vowel 
Bounds, to which we wiU but briefly allude. Do not omit the long, round 
sound of o (as it occurs in home) in such wordi^as boat, coat, &c. Do not 
give to the a in scarce the sound of u in purse. Do not say tremendyou« 
for tremendous, or colyume for column (pronounced kollum, the u short as 
in ««, and not diphthongal as in use) . Give to the diphthong oi its full 
«ound in such words as notse, poise, point, &c., which are converted by 
0ome readers into nize, pize, pint, &c. 

97. Bo not trill the r in the wrong place. See rule, Paragraph 62. 
Do not give the sound of u to the a in Indian (properly pronounced 
Ind'yah). Do not give the sound of ^c orfel to the/u/ of awful, beau- 
tiful,,and the like ; of um to the m in chasm, prism, patriotism, &c. Do 
not dismiss the letter d from such words as am/, minc/s, hamis, depend, 
semis, &c. 

98. Do not say git for get, boss for horse, vAm fbr idea, thar for there, 
potry for poetry, jest for ju«t, jine for join, Aretch for catch, kittle for ket- 
tle, staA for star, pint for point, fur for fiir, ben for been (correctly pro- 
nounced bin), doos for does (correctly pronounced duz)^ agin for again 
(correctly pronounced agen), ware for were (correctly pronounced tcrur), 
tharefore for therefore (correctly pronounced thurfore), air for are (cor- 
rectly pronounced ar, the a as in &r). 

99. It is a common fiiult with slovenly readers to dispense with the 
final g in words of more than one syllable, ending in ing. Such readers 
tell us of their gain' to meetin*, startin* early in the mornin\ eeein* 
nobody comin\ &c.; giving us to infer that they either have a bad cold 
in the head or have been but indifftirently attentive to their elocutionary 
studies. Always avoid this vulgarism, whether in conversation or in 
reading aloud.* 

100. Where Consonants precede or follow the letter «, care should be 
taken to avoid the too frequent practice of improperly dropping the 
sound of one letter or more. For example, in the line, — "And thou 
exis^'st and striv'ct as duty prompt," — the sound of the italicized con- 
sonants is often. imperfectly rendered. So we hear acte incorrectly pro- 
nounced ax ; facte, fax ; reflec/«, reflex ; expect, expex, &c. 

101. Great liberties are often taken with the letter r. There are 
speakers who say bust for burst, fust for first, dust for durst, &c. We also 
hear Cubar instead of Cuba, lau^r instead of lau;, wawr, instead of war, 
paurtial instead of partial, Larrence instead of Lau;rence, stau^m instead 
of storm, mawn instead of morn, oawn instead of com. The vibrant 
Bound of the r should not be muffled in such words as rural, rugged, tro- 
phy» &c. ; nor should the r be trilled in care, margin, &c. 

3* 
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102. The sound of the h in syllables commencing with shr should bt 
heeded : as in the line, ** He «Arilly shrieking «/irank from sAriving him." 
tn these and similar words the A is often shorn of its due force, and, by 
some bad speakers, is entirely suppressed. To the preservation of its 
aspirate sound in such words as w/iat, wiiale, wAither, wAen, &c., par- 
ticular attention should be given. 

103. A thorough and ^ell-defined articulation will leave a hearer lit 
no doubt as to which word is meant in articulating the following : When, 
wen ; whether, weather ; what, wot ; wheel, weal ; where, wear ; whist, 
wist ; while, wile ; whet, wet ; whey, way ; which, witch ; whig, wig ; 
whin, win ; whine, wine ; whirled, world ; whit, wit ; whither, wither ; 
white, wight ; wheeled, wield. 

Questions. — 89. Of what must an articulation consist f 00. Name instances in whicU 
yords ending in a/, an, ancty &c., are badly articulated. 91. Words ending in 
entj ens, ess, kc. 92. In er. 93. In in, Uy^ ible, &c. 94. In o, or, owy kc, 
95. In what class uf words ought u to have its long, diphthongal sound i 96. How do 
you pronounce such words as b-o-a-t, a-o-a-p, Cro-a^t, kci 97. Pronounce a-u>-:/-tt-/, 
Lc, 98. G-e-f, c-a-t-c-hj b-e-e-n, d-o~e-t, a-r-e, kc. 99. What is said of the termi- 
nation in ing f 100. Pronounce a-C'tSy r-e-f-l-e-e-t-a, &c. 101. Pronounce b-u-r-^-t^ 
l-a-Wy e-o-r-n, kc. 102. What is said of the omission of the aspirate I 103. Repeat 
some words that are often confounded by bad readers through the omission of the A ia 
pronouncing. 



LESSON VII. 

ON EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

104. The voice should be thoroughly exercised in the Elementary 
Bounds given in the Table under Paragraph 20. Beginning with the 
Vowel Sounds, let the different sounds of a in father, fat, fate, fdU, be 
detached from the words in which they occur, and distinctly emitted with 
a quick, clean, percussive utterance, requiring as slight an expenditure as 
possible of breath. Proceed in the same way to practise on the other 
Vowel sounds, till you can deliver them with nicety and accuracy, sepa- 
rately as well as in combination with Consonants. 

105. A good succeeding exercise is to combine the Elementary Vowel 
sounds with the possible Elementary Consonant sounds, in their order, as 
In the Table mentioned above ; thus (the a as in father) : ha, may na, la, 
ra, pa, ha, fa, va. Via (the th hard, as in thm), tka (the ih soft, as in 
thine), ia, da, ka, ga (the ^ as in g\m), sa, za,'8ha, za (the ar as in 
asrure). Then make the same Consonant combinations with the short a 
in fut, the long a in fate, the broad a in fall, the long e, in mete, and the 
other Vowel sounds, simple and compound, according to their order in the 
Table. 

106. As a next exercise, the Vowel sound may be made to precede the 
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CoiuKHiant, and such oombinations as the IbllowiDg may afford a fittiog 
practice fi>r the yoice ; thus (the a throughout as in father) : aA» ang^ 
amy an^ al, ar^ ap, at, af, av, aih (the th hard as in (Ain), aih (the U 
Boft as in thine) , at, ad, ak, ag (the ^ as in gun), ath, az^ &o. Then 
place in simihir juxtaposition with Consonants the other Elementary 
Vowel dounds, simple and compound, the a in fat, the e in met, the u in 
mute, &C.J and continue the practice. These combinations may be easily 
written out on a slate, and much benefit derived from exercising the Toioe 
on them, till a clear and accurate articulation of all the Vowel sounds ia 
attained. 

107. In what we say of Consonants we allude to their actual sounds, and 
not to the arbitrary names given to them in the Alphabet There are 
many difficult Consonant combinations in the English language, to -the 
proper utterance of which careful practice is essential. Several of the 
Consonants, as they are heard at the beginning or at the end of a word, 
can be enunciated independently, although the aid of a Vowel sound may 
at first seem indispensable. The student can test this, by suddenly sus- 
pending the voice before it reaches the Vowel in such combinations as 6'a, 
d'a, &c. ; or by prolonging the Cons<mant Sound after the Vowel in ah — 
b; eb — b; ib — b; ad — d; ed — d; id — d, &c. ; or before, as in b — be, 
^ — fife ; e — g^* &c. 

108. ** In taking some of the mute consonants (jp, 6,/, v, t, d, th, k, g^ 
s, z, sh, zh),** says Professor Latham, ** and pronouncing them as inde- 
pendently of any Vowel as it is possible to do, we shall succeed in making 
an imperfect sound. Now, if the mute consonant so taken and uttered be 
one of the following, p,f, t, ih (as in thin), k, t, or sh, the sound will be 
that of a whisper. The sound of p*, V (such as it is), is that of a man 
speaking under the natural pitch of his voice, and at a whisper. 

109. '* But if- the mute consonant so taken and uttered be any one of 
the following, b, v, (2, ^ (as in thine), g, z, or zh, the sound will be that 
of a man speaking at the i^atural pitch of his voice, and with a certain 
degree of loudness and clearness." After experimenting upon the inde- 
pendent consonant elements thus indicated, — carefully distinguishing 
their alphabetical names from their actual sounds, — the student may pro- 
ceed to practise his voice upon the combinations which they form. 

110. The following Exercises contain nearly all the difiicult consonant 
combinations that can occur in English speech. By delivering the words 
of each paragraph according to the punctuation, at first deliberately, and 
then more rapidly, as practice makes perfect, they will be found to serve 
as exercises in respiration as well as in articulation. In elocution it is 
important to acquire the power of keeping the lungs well filled by frequent 
and imperceptible inspirations. 

111. To gain this power, the exercise is recommended of prolonging the 
nmple Vowel sounds musically to the full extent of expiratory power ; 
tUently replenishing the lungs, and recommencing the sound as expedi- 
tiously as possible. The same principle of exercise in connection with 
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Rrtionlation may be obtained in counting, by pronouncing the numben 
from one to a thousand deliberate! j and distinctly, with as few perceptibU 
breathings as possible. 

EXERCISES IN CONSONANT COMBINATIONS. 

I. Orb'd ; prob'dst, trouble ; troubrst, troubl'd, troubrdst ; troubles, 
brand, probes, prob'st ; waddle, waddl'st, waddl'd, waddi'dst, waddles ; 
hard'n, hard'n*st, hard'n'd, hard'n'dst, hard'ns, drore ; deeds, didst, 
breadth, breadths, bragg'd, bragg'dat, glow; mingle, mingl'st, mingrd, 
mingl'dst, mingles, grow, wags, wagg'st ; hedg'd, bulb, bulb*d, bulbs', hold, 
holds, hold'st, bulge, bulg'd ; whelm, whelm'd, whelms, fall*n, shelye, 
shelves, balls, silk, silks, hulks. 

II. Mulct ; mulots, help ; helped, helps, help'st ; scalp'st, halt, halts, 
halt'st ; gulf, gulfs, delft, false, fall'st ; health, healths, filch, filch'd, 
entomb'd, entomb'dst ; tombs, scamp, scamps, attempt, attempts, nymph, 
nymphs ; entomb*st, send, sends, eend*st, range, ranged, guns, hang'd ; 
hang'dst, hangs, strength, strengths, wink, wink*d, winks, wink'st, daunt ; 
daunts, daunt'st, wince, winc*d, hyacinth, hyacinths, flinch, flinch'd, barb, 
barb'st. 

III. Barb'd ; barb'dst, barbs ; heard, heard'st, bards ; burgh, burghs, 
urge, urg'd ; hurl, hurl'st, hurl'd, hurl'dst, hurls ; warm, warm'st, warm'd, 
warm'dst, warms, warmth ; turn, tum'st, turned, turn'dst, burnt, burns, 
curve ; curv'st, curv'd, curv'dst, curves, wars, bark, barks, bark'st ; bark*d, 
bark'dst, carp, carps, carp'st, carp'd, carp'dst, hurt, hurts ; hurt'st, turf, 
turf'd, turfs, purse, burst, bursts, hearth, hearths, harsh. 

IV. Search ; search'd, striv'd ; striv'dst, driv'l, driv'l'st ; drivM'd, 
drivTdst, driv'ls, heav'n ; heav'ns, eleventh, drives, driv'st, amaz'd ; 
muzzle, muzzl'st, muzzl'd, muzzl'dst, muzzles, prism ; prisms, prison, im* 
prison'st, imprisoned, imprison'dst, prisons, wreath'd ; wreaths, wreath'st, 
wreath, truckle, truokl'st, truckl'd, truokl'dst, truckles ; black'n, black*n*8t, 
black'n'd, black'n'dst, black'ns, crafty, act, acts, racks ; ripple, rippl'st, 
rippl'd, ripprdst, ripples,- prove, crypt, crypts, dips, clipp'st. 

y. Depth ; depths, settle ; settl'st, settled, trust ; combats, oombat'st, 
flame, trifle ; trifl'st, trifl'd, trifl'dst, trifles, fragment ; waft, wafts, laughs, 
laugh *st, flfth ; fifths, slaughter, nestle, nestl'st, nestl'd, nestl'dst, nestles ; 
smoke, snail, basin, basins, skip, mask, mask'd, masks ; mask'st, 
har'ass'dst, screw, spatter, rasp, rasp*d, rasps, spring, splash ; stay, bust, 
busts, streets, strides, logarithm, logarithms, through, smith'd, youths, 
shrink. 

QvBSTioxs. — 104. What practice on Towel sounds Is recommended ? 106. On their 
combinatioiu with consonant sounds i 106. What other combination is suggested i 107. 
Can Consonant sounds ever be uttered independently of Towels I How can this b« 
tested i 108, 109. What difference is found in the mute Consonants in uttering them in* 
dependently of Vowels i 110. What is said of the management of the breath in reading ' 
111. What exercise is suggested ? 
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LESSON VIII. 

IIZ In the following exeroises, most of the noteworthy difficulties in 
the ardciilation of our language haye been introduced. In some of th<i 
sentences, it will be seen, little regard has been had to the sense which 
th^ may make ; the object being either to accumulate difficulties in 
Consonant combinations or to illustrate yarieties of Vowel sounds and 
their eqxdyalents : 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

I. A father's fate oalls Fancy to beware. All in the hall here ha»l the 
awl all ways. Aunt's heart and hearth are better than her head. And 
sAall I, sir^raA, guarantee your ploid 1 Arraign hia retgn to-da^ ; the great 
rain gauge. And so our wAaling ended all in wailing. Accenf the ao'oeni 
accurately always. 

II. Awfal the aw€ ; nor broad ought Tom to mau/. The 6ul&, the 6ri£e, 
the 6ar6, the bnibhug bibber. Biding thou hudg'dst, and hudgiag brayolj 
hidest. Bubblea and hu65abs &ar6arous and pO&lic. Carut giye the blii:4 
a nation of an oeeanl CAurlish cAirographers, cAromatic cAanters. CAty- 
alry's cAief cAid the cAurl's cAaffering cAoice cAimerioal. 

III. Call her; her cAoIer at the collar scorninjg'. Crime crayes the Czar 
indictment curious. X^espised Jespoilers tracke<2 the dastard'* doom. Bi 
aph'anous delusions d^p'recate. BracAmas disdain dispersed despotically. 
jE^arn earth's dear tears, whose dearth the heart's hearth inums. 

IV. England her men metes there a generous measure. Gssar deoetVes 
the people from his seat. The key to that machine is in the field. Friends, 
neads and heifers, leopards, bury any. Examine^ estimate the eggs exactly. 

V. Fau//« ? He had fan/te; I said he was not ftUse, Faoundious PAilip's 
JlippantTZuenoy. GAastly the ^bbous an^er ^org^es gnomes. Go ! thou^A 
rou^A oou^As and hiccou^As plou^A thee throu^A / Gxvdg*d8t thou, and 
gib'dst thou, Gotgon, with thy ^ves 1 

VI. i7e AumblyAeld the Aostler's Aorse an Aour. JHs Aonest rAetorio 
ezAilarates. ifear'st thou this Aermit's Acinous Aoresy 1 He twi«f« the 
\»xu to suit the seyerai secte. Hope, boats, roads, ooats, and loads of 
slOaks and 85ap. Why haxaaa^da thou him thus inhumanly 1 

VH. In either place he dwells, in neither fails. Is he in life through one 
great terror led 1 In one great error rather is he not 1 Is there a name ~— 
is their on oimjnore lofty 1 I say the judge* ought to arrest the culprit. 
I say the judge* nought to arrest the culprit. 

Vin. Janglingly jealous jeered the Jacobin. Jane's azure day sees the 
iay gay ly jump. Xnayish the Anack could compass such a Anot. iCeep 
cool, and learn that cayils cannot Aill. iJientucAy Anows the darA and bloody 
ground. 

IX. X*ong, /ank and /ean, he i//y /ectured me. Lo ! there behold the 
. seenes of those darA ages. The scenes of those darA cages, did you say 
Sfete'orous and meteor'io yapors. Jiulotedst thou him 1 In misery he mopes. 
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X. Myrrh, by the murderous mjrmidong was brought. 3fan is a miero- 
cosm, a mimic wcrld. 3fute moping, maimed, in misery's murmurs whelm'd. 
jifammon's main monument a miscreant makes. Jfommts their solemn realm 
to jtfemnon give. 

XI. Ndgh me no nays ; know me now, net^Abor Dobbin. iVipt now the 
flower is riv'fr, fcrever fall'n. "Njmpks range the forests «till till rosy dawn. 
Nay ! did I say I scream? I said ice cream,^ Never thou ola^'dst more 
ilecttn^ triumjo^ here. 

XII. 0*er wastes and deserts, wasfe «and deserto «fraying. On the har<l 
wharf the timi(2 dwarf was standing. O, note the occasion, yeoman, haut- 
boy, beau / Or'thoepy precedes orthog'raphy. Obligatory objects then he 
offered. 

XIII. Pre'ceden^tf ruled prece'dent "Pres'ldeTUs. Poor painted pomp of 
pleasure's proud parade. P^rmacy /ar more /armors cures than kills. 
Psycho (si-ke) puts out the «pAinx*s p«eudo pipe. Politics happ'n to be 
uppermost. The room *«^perfumed' with per'fumes popular. 

XIV. Quilp quoted Quarles's ^iddities and guirks. Queens and coquets 
quickly their conquests quit. Quacks in a guan'dary were guakm^ there. 
Quench'd'&i thou the guariel of the guid'-nuncs then 1 Quiescent Quixotism 
and guibblm^ quizzing, 

XV. iZave, uwetched rover, erring, rash and perjured. iZude nigged rooks 
reechoed with his roar, i^inoceroses armed and iZussian bears. iZound 
rang her Mrill, sh&rp, frenzied «Mek for mercy. Ruin and rapine, ruthless 
uretch, attend thee ! 

XVI. Six slim sloek saplings Wothfully he «awed. iSifriduIons «/rays 
the «fream through fore«to strange. Sm,rPsts thou, at me 1 Vainly tiioa 
splash 'cisr and,strov' st, Sh&ll Muffling «Aifb thy «Arinkm^, «Ariekmg-tfAame 1 
iSchisms, charms and prisnur, phantasms and frenzies dire. iSmith, smooth, 
fmug, smart, smirked, smattered, smoked and smiled. Sudden he sadd'nV/ 
wAerefore did he sadd'n 1 

XVII. The Aeir his Aair uncovered to the air. That lasf still night, that 
lasts till night 's forgot ! The strident trident's strife strides strenuous. The 
dupes shall see the dupe survey the scene. The martial corps regarded not 
the coTpse. (See Note to ^ 60.) 

XVIII. The ringing-, clinging-, blighting-, smiting- ct^rse. The storms still 
strove, but the masts stood the struggle. The steel these steal still ster'eo 
types (the er as in terror) their stigma. The stalk these talkers strike stands 
strong and steady. Thawing it tAermometrically thrives. 

XIX. Temptations tantamount indictment's debtor. TentA or ten tAou- 
sandtA breaks the chain alike. TAinA;'st tAou the heig^Ats, deptAs, brea<2tAs, 
thou 'rt tAorough in 1 The soldiers skilled in war, a thousand men 1 The 
soldiers Allied in war a thousand men. The prints the prince selected were 
superb. 

XX. Then if thou faZ/'st, thou faZ/'st a blessed martyr. Thou liv'st — liv'st 
did I say 1 appear'st in the Senate ! Though thy cry moved me, thy crime 
moved me more. These things can never make your government. Thou 
h9Jrb*dst the dart that wounded me, alas ! 

XXI. Thou startl'cist me, and still thou startl 'st me. Thou watoh'st there 
where thou watch'<2st, sir, when I oame. Thou blaok'n'c2st and thou black- 
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*n*d me in rain. ThougWH tkao. f Aoie cAoughti of fUne oonld Mrill ma 
llroiigh t The intngving rogue'E ragiu brogue pUfiiM like an a^we. 

XXTT. l^on slept '«r, great oeean, hosA'^ thy mTriad wares. The wolf 
whose Aowl, the owl whose hoot is heard. The new tune played on Tuesday 
sw'ts the dvke. Too soon thoa 6hncH*dst o'er the gold thoa stole«< 
Twanged «Aort and «Aarp, like the «Arill swallow's ory. ^ 

XXm. Use makes us use it eren as twage rules (this last a like the o in 
move). ITmpires usurp the usurer's usual custom. UtHiij 's yonrultima'tum, 
then. Uhtunable, untractable, unthinking. Urge me no more ; yonr argu* 
ments are useless. The tutor's reyolution is reduced. 

XXrV. Vain, vacillating, ve'hement, he veers forever. IV%etting his 
seythe, the mower aingeth blithe. While wAiling time at wAist, why will 
you uAisper 1 TVAelmed in the waters were the whirling vAeels. IVAere is 
the ware that is to wear so well 1 

XXY. White were the wights who waggishly were winking. Wrenched 
by the hand of yiolence from hope. Wouldsi then not highly — yroxddst not 
holily 1 With «Aort shrill sArieks flits by on leathern wing. Xerxes, Xan- 
tippe, Xen'ophon and Xanthns. 

XXVI. 1 achts yield the yeomen youthful exercise. You pay nobody 1 
Do you pa>n nobody 1 Your kindness oyerwAelms me — makea mo bank- 
mpt, Zenxis, Zenobia, Zeus and Zoro&s'ter. Zephyr these hafen indolently 
fans. 

113. By the term alliteration is meant the repetition of the same letter, 
chiefiy at the beginning ot words. In, the Sallowing Exercise the words of 
ereiy line are aUiterative according to the order of the letters of tht 
alphabet. It will be found a good practice for keeping alire the attention 
&t a class to haye the lines read singly, one by each pupil saooessiTely. 

xxvn. 

An Austrian army, awfully arrayed, 

Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade ; 

Cossack commanders cannonading come, 

Bealing destruction's desolating doom ; 

Eyery endea,yor engineers essay. 

For fame, for fortune, fighting furious fray ; 

Generals 'gainst generals grapple, grimly great ; 

How hold heroic hearts hard, haggard hate 1 

Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill. 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen, kinsmen kindred kill ! 

Labor low levels loftiest, longest lines ; 

Men mar6h 'mid mounds, 'mid moles*, 'mid murderous 

Now noisy, noxious numbers notice naught 

Of outward obstacles, opposing aught ; 

Poor patriots, partly purchased, partly pressed. 

Quite quailing, quaking, quickly quarter quest ; 

Beason returns, religious right resounds, 

Suwarrow stops suoh sanguinary sounds. 

Imee then to Turkey ; triumph to thy train. 
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Unjust, unwise, unmeroiful Ukrane I 

Vanish vain viotorj, yanisli yictory rain ! 

Why vfiBh we warfare 1 wherefore weloome were 

Xerxes, Xime'nes, Xanthus, Xavi^re 1 

Yield I yield ! ye youths ! ye yeomen, yield your yell; 

Zeno's, Zarparrhes', Zoroaster's zeal. 

All, ail arouse ! all against arms appeal ! 



LESSON IX. 

114. The following " Rhymes for the Nursery," by Robert Southey 
deBoriptive of the Cataract of Lodore, afford a good exercise in articula* 
tion, especially in the participle termination in ing. The Yoice should be 
modulated in many places to imitate the motion of the water ; and there 
is even an opportunity, in the expressiyeness of many of the words, tat 
imitative articulation. 



" How does the water come down at Lodore 1 '* 
My little boy asked me thus, onoe onra time ; 
And moreover he tasked me to tell him in rhyme. 
Anon, at the word, there first came one daughter. 
And then came another, to second and third 
The request of their brother, and to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, with its rush and its roar. 
As many a time they had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhyme, for of rhymes I had store ; 
And 't was in my rocation for their recreation 
That so I should sing. 
Because I was Laureate * to them and the king. 



From its sources which well in the tarn on the fell ; 
From its fountains in the mountains, its rills and its gills S 
Through moss and through brake, it runs and it creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps in its own little lake. 
And thence at departing, awakening and starting. 
It runs through the reeds, and away it proceeds. 
Through meadow and glade, in sun and in shade, 
And through the wood-shelter, among crags in its finny. 
Helter-skelter, hnrry-skurry. 

* See this word and Saath«j In the Sxplanatory Index. 
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Here it comes sparkling, and there it lies darkling ; 
Now smoking and frothing, its tumult and wrath iii. 
Till in this rapid race, on which it is bent. 
It reaches the place of its steep descent. 



The Cataract strong then plunges along. 

Striking and raging, as if a war waging 

Its caverns and rooks among ; 

Rising and leaping, sinking and creeping, swelling and sweeping, 

lowering and springing, flying and flinging, writhing and ringing, 

Eddying and whisking, spouting and frisking, tumiftg and twisting. 

Around and around, with endless rebound ; 

Smiting and fighting, — a sight to delight in, — 

Confounding, astounding, dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound 

T. 

Collecting, projecting, receding and speeding, and shocking and rooking. 
And darting and parting, and threading and spreading, and whissing and 

hissing. 
And dripping and skipping, and hitting and spitting, and shining and 

twining. 
And rattling and battling, and shaking and quaking, and pouring and 

roaring. 
And waving and raving, and tossing and crossing, and flowing and going. 
And running and stunning, and foaming and roaming, and dinning and 

spinning. 
And dropping and hopping, and working and jerking, and guggling and 

struggling. 
And heaving and cleaving, and moaning and groaning : 



And glittering and frittering, and gathering and feathering. 
And whitening and brightening, and quivering and shivering. 
And hurrying and skurrying, and thundering and floundering ■ 

VII. 

DiTidlng and gliding and sliding. 

And falling and brawling and sprawling. 

And driring and riving and striving. 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling. 

And sounding and bounding and rounding. 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling. 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 

And clattering and battering and shattering ; 



Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 

4 
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AdTancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling and boiling. 
And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling nnd purling and twirling, 
And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
Aud dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 



And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending. 
All at once an<f all o*er, with a mighty uproar. 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 



LESSON X. 

PRONUNCIATION, MODULATION, EMPHASIS. 

116, Pronunciation includes the consideration not only of articiilatioQ 
and quantity, but of accent. It tells us, for instance, not only how sylla- 
bles and words ought to be articulated, but on which syllable, if the word 
be of two or more syllables, the ictas^ or principal blow of the voice, ought 
to flail. Modes of pronouncing are partly the result of usage, and partly 
fixed by laws founded on the natural genius and tendency of the language. 
Those modes that are easiest of enunciation, and most satisfactory to the ear, 
have been generally adopted, except when there is a reason, in the deriva- 
tion of a word or some other cause, for a departure from the rule that has 
regard to these objects. 

116. The colloquial pronunciation of certain words is, in some few 
instances, diflferent from that employed in devotional discourse and in 
poetry. In reading the Scriptures we say blessed ; in current speech we 
say blest. When the rhyme requires it in verse, we give to the % in wind 
its long sound, making the word rhyme with mlnrf. Always consult your 
dictionary for the pronunciation of a doubtful word. A faulty manner 
of pronouncing mars the effect of the best discourse and the most sympa- 
thetic voice. For a person, on a question of pronunciation, to trust to ' 
his own judgment, unenlightened by authority and its reasons, is mere 
presumption. 

117. The word modulation is derived from a Latin word signifying to 
measure off properly, to regulate ; and it may be applied to singing and 
dancing, as well as to speaking. It is not enough that syllables and words 
ftre enunciated correctly, and that the marks of punctuation are dolv 
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•bserred. TJixless the Yoice sympathetically adapts itself to the emotion 
or sentiment, and regulates its pauses accordingly, it will but imperfectly 
interpret what it utters. 

118. The study of pronunciation, in the ancient and most comprchen 
nye sense of that word, comprised the consideration not only of what 
lullabies of a word ought to be accented, but of what woi-ds of a sentence 
ought to be emphasized. The term Em'phasist fix)m a Greek word, sig 
nifying to jioint ouit or shoWy is now commonly used to signify the stress 
to be laid upon certain words in a sentence. It is divided by some writers 
into emphasis of force, which we lay on almost every significant word ; 
and emphasis of sense, which we lay on particular words, to distinguish 
them firom the rest of the sentence. 

119. The importance of emphasis to the right delivery of thoughts in 
speech must be obvious on the slightest reflection. ** Go and ask how old 
Sirs. Bemnaiit is," said a father to his dutiful son. The latter hurried 
ftway, and soon returned with the report that Mrs. Remnant had replied, 
that *' it was none of his business how old she was." The poor man had 
intended merely to inquire into the state of her health ; but he accident- 
illy put a wrong emphasis on the adjective old, 

120. Another instance of misapprehension will illus'trate the import- 
ance of emphasis. A stranger from the country, observing an ordinary 
roller-rule on a table, took it up, and, on asking what it was used for, 
was answered, " It is a rule for counting-fcouscs.** After turning it over 
uid oyer, and up and down, and puzzling his brain for some time, he at 
last, in a paroxysm of baffled curiosity, exclaimed, " How in the name 
>f wonder do you count homes ivith this ? ** If his informer had rightly 
bestowed his emphasis, the misconception of his meaning would not have 
jaken place. 

121. Emphasis and intonation must, as Dr. Blair has remarked, be left 
so the good sense and feeling of the reader. Accumulations of rules on 
\he subject are unprofitable and delusive ; and the cases wherein the rules 
tiold good are often less numerous than the exceptions. If you thoroughly 
understand and feel what you have to utter, and have your attention 
concen'trated upon it, you will emphasize better than by attempting to 
conform your emphasis to any rules or marks dictated by one writer, and 
perhaps contradicted by another. 

122. A boy at his sports is never at a loss how to make his emphasis 
expressive. If he have to say to a companion, **I want your bat, not 
your ball," or ** I *m going to skate, not to coast," he will not fail to em- 
phasize and inflect the italicized words aright. And why ? Simply 
because he knows wh&t he means, and attends to it. Let the reader study 
to know what his reading-lesson means, and he will spend his time mor« 
profitably than in wondering over marks and rules.of disputed applica* 
tion. It is for ths teacher, by his o'ral example, to instil a realization of 
this &ct into the minds of the young. 
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123. Dr. Wliatelj, in his Treatise on Rhetoric, pointedly oondeznns tHc 
Artificial system of teaching elocution by marks and rules, as worse thaa 
useless. His objections have been disputed^ but never answered. They 
are : first, that the proposed system must necessarily be imperfect ; sec- 
ondly, that, if it were perfect, it would be a circuitous path to the object 
in view ; and, thirdly, that, even if both these objections were removed, 
the object would not be eflFectually obtained. 

124. He who not only understands fully what he is reading, but is 
earnestly occupying his mind with the matter of it, will be likely to read 
as if he understood it, and thus to make others understand it ; and, in 
like manner, he who not only feels it, but is exclusively absorbed with 
that feeling, will be likely to read as if he felt it, and communicate hia 
impression to his hearers. 

EXERCISES ON EMPHASIS. 

I. In their prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me ; in their adver- 
sity, always. 

II. There is no possibility of speaking properly the language of any 
passion without feeling it. 

III. A book that is to be read requires one sort of style ; a man that is 
to speak must use another. 

IV. A sentiment which, expressed diffusely, will barely be admitted to 
be just, expressed concisely will be admired as spirited. 

V. Whatever may have been the origin of pastoral poetry, it is undoubt- 
edly a natural and very agreeable form of poetical composition. 

YI. A stream that runs within its banks is a beautiful object ; but when 
it rushes down with the impetuosity and noise of a torrent, it presently 
becomes a sublime one. 

YII. A French sermon is, for. the most part, a warm, animated exhorta- 
tion ; an English one is a piece of cool, instructive' reasoning. The French 
preachers address themselves chiefly to the imagination and the passions ; 
the English, almost solely to the understanding. 

VIII. Those who complain of the shortness of life let it slide by them 
without wishing to seize and make the most of its golden minutes. The 
more we do, the more we can do ; the more busy we are, the more leisure 
wo have. 

IX. Those who, without knowing us, think ill of us, do us no wrong ; it is 
not ourselves whom they attack, but the phantom of their imaginations. 

X. Sound logic is the sinews of eloquence. Without solid argument, 
oratory is empty noise, and the orator is a dedaimer or a sophist. 

XI. There is hardly anybody good for everything, and there is scarcely 
anybody who is absolutely good for nothing. A good chemist will extract 
some spirit or other out of every substance ; and a man of sagacity will 
elicit something worth knowing out of every person with whom he con- 
verses. 

XII. Men write their wrongs in marble ; He, more just, 
Stoope i iown divine, and wrote His in the dust. 



ZUL False names are rain, — thy linefl their aathor tell ; 
Thj beat conoealment had been writing well. 

ZIY The first srime past impels us on to more. 

And gni!t proyes fate, which was but choice before. 

ZY. Pleads Le in earnest 1 — Look upon his face : 

His eye 3 do drop no tears ; his prayers are jest ; 
His words come from his mouth ; ours, from our breast ; 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; 
We pray with heart and soul. 

XVX. See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow ! 

Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know ; 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 
The bad must miss ; the good untaught will find. 

Xvil Passions are winds to urge us o'er the ware ; 
Keason, the rudder, to direct and save. 

XVXll. This without those obtains a vain employ ; 
Those without this but urge us to destroy. 

XIX. The generous buoyant spirit is a power 

Which in the virtuous mind doth all things conquer 
It bears the hero on to arduous deeds ; 
It lifts the saint to heaven. 

XX. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

Qussnoirs. — 115. What does PronundatioQ include.' 116. Does colloquial proonoi' 
dation ever differ from that used in reading the Scriptures or poetry f Mention examples. 
117. What is Modulation f 118. Emphasis i What is the original meaning of Emphasis t 
119. To what may the misi^acing of one's emphasis lead f 121. What is necessary in 
ordier to emphasise expressively i 



r 



LESSON XI. 
INFLECTION. ^ 



125. With regard to the Inflections of the Voice, upon which so much 
has been said and written, there are in reality but twe — the rising and 
the falling. The compound, or circumflex inflection, is merely that in 
which the voice both rises and foils on the same word — as in the utter, 
ance of the word " What," when it is intended to convey an expression 
of disdain, reproach, or extreme surprise. The analysis of vocal inflection 
was first promulgated by Mr. John Walker, author of the dictionary bear- 
ing his name. * 

126. The inflections are not denominated rising or falling from the 
nigh or low tone in which they are pronounced, but from the upward or 
downward slide in which they terminate, whether pronounced in a high 
•r low key. The rising inflection was marked by Mr. Walker with the 

4* 
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acnte accent ( ' ) ; the falling, with the graye accent ( ^ ). The inflection 
mark of the acute accent rnnst not be confounded with its use in accentua-i 
tion. 

127. In the utterance of the interrog'ative sentence, "Does Caesar 
dcserre feme' or blame^ ? '* the word /amc will have the rising or upward 
slide of the yoice, and blame the falling or downward slide of the yoice. 
Every pause, of whatever kind, must necessarily adopt one of these two 
inflections, or continue in a monotone. 

128. Thus it will be seen that the rising inflection is that upward turn 
of the voice which we use in asking a question answerable by a simple 
yes or no, and the falling inflection is that downward sliding of the voice 
which is commonly used at the end of a sentence. Lest an inaccurate ear 
should be led to suppose that the different signification of the opposing 
words is the reason of their sounding differently, we give below, among 
other examples, some phrases composed of the same words, which are 
nevertheless pronounced with exactly the same difference of inflection as 
the others. 

EXAMPLES. 
J%€ Rising followed by the Falling, 
Does he talk rationally', or irrationally^ 1 
Does he pronounce correctly^, or incorrectly^ 1 
Does he mean honestly^ or dishonestly^ 1 
Does she dance graoefall/, or ungracefully^ 1 
Do they act cautiously', or incautiously^ 1 
Should we say humor', or humor^ 1 
Should we say temporary', or temporary^ 1 
Should we say ocean', or ocean^ 1 

The Falling followed by the Rising. 
He. talks rationally^ not irrationally'. 
He pronounces correctIy\ not incorrectly'. 
He means honestly^ not dishonestly'. 
She dances gracefully\ not ungracefully'. 
They acted cautiously^ not incautiously'. 
We should say humor\ not humor'. 
We should say temporary^ not temporary'. 
We should say ocean\ not ocean'. 

129. The rising progression in a sentence connects what has been said 
with what is to be uttered, or with what the speaker wishes to be implied 
or supplied by the hearer ; and this with more or less closeness, queru- 
lousness, and passion, in proportion to the extent and force of the rise. 

130. The falling progression disconnects what has been said firom 
whatever may follow ; and this with more or less completeness, exclusive* 
ness, and passion, in proportion to the force and extent of the falL 

181. The rising inflection is thus, invariably, associated with what w 
incomplete in sense ; or, if apparently complete, dependent on or modified 
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by what fi>Ilow8 ; with whatever Is reUtive to Bomething exprened, or te 
be implied; and with what is doubtful, intenrogative or supplioatoiy. 

132. The falling inflectioii, on the oontraiy, is inTariably anooiated 
with what is compleU and independent in sense, or intended to be reoeiTed 
as each; with whaterer is poeitiTe and ezclosiye ; and with what ia con 
fidently asaertive, dogmatical or mandatory. 

133. The rising inflection is thus, also, the natural intonation of all 
attractive sentiments ; of love, admiration, pity, &o. ; as in the exclama- 
tions <* Beautifdr ! Alas' ! Poor thing' ! *' The falling inflection is the 
tone of repulsion, anger, hatred and reproach, as in the exclamations, 
"GoM FoolM Malediction'!'* 

134. A great number of rules are given by Mr. Walker and his fol- 
lowers for the inflecting of sentences or parts of sentences. To these 
rules there are many exceptions not enumerated by their framers. The 
rules, if used at all, must therefore be used with ext^me caution, or 
th^ will mislead ; and the reader who undertakes to regulate his eloou* 
tion by them vnll, in many instances, &11 into error. We give below 
the rules that are least liable to exception ; but even these must be^ 
received rather as hints to guide the reader, where he is in doubt, than 
rules to hold where his understanding dictates the intonation most in 
accordance with the sense and spirit of what he is reading. Marks of 
inflection, like marks of emphasis, may serve to illustrate a principle, as 
for instance the £ict that there is a rising and fUlling inflection of the 
voice, and that the sense of a sentence often depends upon a correct em- 
phasis and inflection. But the student who expects to attain a correct 
style of elocution by following inflection marks, rather than by studying 
the pith and catching the spirit of what he is to read, wUl be disap- 
IK>inted. 

I. Where the sense is complete, whether at the termination of a scntenoe 
or of a part of a sentence, use befalling inflection. 

H. When sentences are divisible into two parts, the oommendng part if 
generally distinguished by the rising inflection. 

III. Questions commencing with an adverb or pronoun, and which oan« 
not be answered by a simple <* yes *' or '* no," generally terminate with the 
falling inflection. 

IV. Questions commencing with a verb, and which can be answered by a 
simple " yes " or " no," generally terminate with the rising inflection. 

Y. When two or more questions in succession, the first beginning with a 
rerb, are separated by the disjunctive particle or, the last question requires 
the falling, and the preceding ones the rising inflection. 

VI. The general rule for the parenthesis (a Qreek word signifying an insert 
Hon) is, that it must be pronounced in a lower tone and more rapidly than 
the rest of the sentence, and concluded with the inflection that immediately 
precedes it. A simile, being a species of parenthesis, follows the same rule. 

VII. The title echo is adopted by Walker to express a repetition of a 
word or phrase. The echoing word is pronounced generally with the rising 
InAeotion, followed b/ something of a pause. 
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Vni. The monototu, in which neither inflection of the roioe is used, mai$ 
be defined to be a continuation or sameness of sound upon certain fgrllables 
of a word or certain words, exactly like that produced by repeatedly 
itriking a bell; such a stroke may be louder or softer, but continuea 
exactly in the same pitch. To express this tone upon paper, a horizontal 
line is sometimes adopted, such as we use to designate a long vowel: thui 
(— ). The monotone may be often appropriately employed in passages of 
iiolemnity and awe. 

EXAMPLES ON THE ABOVE RULES. 

I. It is to the unaccountable oblivion of our mortality that the world 
owes all its fasciDation\ 

Age, in a virtuous person, carries with it an authority, which makes it 
preferable to all the pleasures of youth^. 



II. Virtue wete a kind of miser/, if fame were all the garland thai 
erowned hef\ 

Your enemies may be formidable by their numbers', and by their power'; 
bat He who is with you is mightier than they\ 



m. Who can look down upon the grave', even of an enemy', and not 
feel a compunctious throb' that he should ^ver have warred' with the poor 
handful of earth' that lies mouldering before him^ 1 
How many men were in that army' at the time of the victory^ 1 
What can be worse'. 

Than to dwell here', driven out from bliss', condemned 
In this abhorred deep to utter woe'. 
Where pain of uneztinguishable fire 
Must exercise us without hope of end^ 1 



IV. Would a merciful Providence have given us talents', without design- 
ing that we should exert them' 1 

Can such things be' — 
And overcome us', like a summer cloud'. 
Without our special wonder' 1 
Can the soldier, when he girdeth on his armor, boast like him that put* 
teth it off' ] Can the merchant predict that the speculation, on which he 
has entered', will be infallibly crowned with success' 1 

Avarus has long been ardently endeavoring to fill his chest^ : and, lo! it 
is now fuir. Is be happy' 1 Does he use' it 1 Does he gratefully think 
of the Giver of all good things' 1 Does he distribute to the poor' 'i 



V. Does God, after having made his creatures, take no further care of 
them' 1 Has he left them to blind fate or undirected chance' 1 Has he foiK 
vaken the works of his own hands' 1 Or does he always graciously pr» 
•erve, and keep, and guide them^ 1 

Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust' 1 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death^ 1 
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Do the perfeetions of the Almighty lie dormant, or are they aot r»ther 
in continual exereise^ 1 

VI. tTprightDess is a habit, and, like all other habits, gains strength by 
line and exercise. If, then, we exercise' upright principles (and we cannot 
have them unless we exercise' them), they must be perpetually on the 
increase. 

' Then W3nt the captain with the officers, and brought them without Ti<^ 
lence^ (for they feared the people, lest they should have been stoned^); 
and when they had brought them, they set them before the council 
Let US' (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die'). 
Expatiate free o*er all this scene of man. 

Thou happy, happy elf ! * (But stop — first let me kiss away that tear.) 
Thou tiny image of myself ! (My love, he 's poking peas into his ear !) 
Thou merry, laughing sprite ! with spirits feather-light, untouched by sor- 
row, and unsoiled by sin — (Qood heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin !) 

Thou little tricksy Puck ! with antic toys so funnily bostuck, light as the 
singing bird that wings the air — (The door ! the door ! he '11 tumble down 
the stair !) Thou darling of thy sire ! (Why, Jane, he '11 set his pinafore 
afire !) Thou imp of mirth and joy, in love's dear chain so strong and 
bright a link — thou idol of thy parents — (Hang the boy! There goes 
my ink !) 

Thou cherub — but of earth ; fit playfellow for fays by moonlight pale, 
in harmless sport and mirth — (That dog will bite him, if he pulls his tail!) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey from every blossom in the 
world thatblows, singing in youth's Elysium ever sunny — (Another tumble; 
that 's his precious nose !) Thy father's pride and hope ! (He '11 break the 
mirror with that skipping-rope !) With pure heart newly stamped from 
nature's mint — (Where did he learn that squint 1) 

Thou young domestic dove ! (He '11 have that jug off with another shove !) 
Bear nursling of the hymene'al nest ! (Are those torn, clothes his best 1) 
Little epit'ome of man ! (He '11 climb upon the table, — that 's his plan !) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life — (He's got a knife!) 
Thou enviable being ! No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
play on, play on, my elfin John ! 

Toss the light ball; bestride the stick — (I knew so many cakes would 
make him sick !) — with fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, prompting the 
face grotesque and antic brisk, with many a lamb-like frisk — (He 's got 
the sclssord, snipping at your gown!) Thou pretty, opening rose! (Go to 
your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) Balmy, and breathing music 
like the south — (He really brings my heart into my mouth!) Fresh aa 
the mom, and brilliant as its star — (I wish that window had an iron bap !) 
— bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove — (I '11 tell you what, my love, I 
jsannot write, unless he 's sent above!) 

* This humorous Ode, by Thomas Hood, addressed to his son, " aged three years and 
(Ive months," contains numerous examples of the parenthesis. The verses are printed 
above in the tana of prose, that the reader may himself detect the metrical euphony 
^Uhout the assistance of lirss indicating the measure to the eye. 
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Vn. Newton was » ChrisUan ! Newton' 1 whose mind burst forth froa 
the fetters oast by nature on our finite conceptions ; — Newton' ! whose 
science was truth, and the foundation of whose knowledge of it was philos- 
ophy ; not those visionary and arrogant presumptions whioh too often 
usurp its name, but philosophy resting on the basis of mathematics, which, 
like figures, cannot lie ; — Neuron' * who carried the line and rule to the 
utmost barriers of creation, and explored the principles by which, no doubt, 
all created matter is held together and exists. 

I must oppose tho bill before us ; a biir in which such cruelties are pro- 
posed as are yet unknown among the most savage nations. 

YIII. In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
upon men, fear came upon me and trembling, which made all my bones to 
^%ke. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up. 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood. 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres. 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part. 
And each particular hair to stand on end. 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

QUESTIONS. — 125. What are the inflections of the voice ? 126. How are they marked 
by Walker i 127. Illustrate the upward and downvrard slide of the voice. 128. When 
te the rising inflection used f When the falling f 129. What is the effect of the rising 
progression in a sentence f 130. The falling? 131. The rising indicates — f 13^. The 
foiling— f 134. What is said of the value of rules for inflecting sentences i When the 
sense is complete, you use — i When it is incomplete — ? Questions commencing wUh an 
adverb or verb terminate with what f Questions commencing with a verb i What is 
Bule y.f What is the meanhig of the word parenthesis f How ought a parenthesis to 
be read ? What is understood by an echo in elocution i By a monotone f 



LESSON XII. 

EXERCISES IN INFLECTION. 

135. In the following pieces, — the first by Sir Walter Scott, and the 
second and third from Ossian, — exercises in modulation for two and three 
voices, or sets of voices, are given. By separating an entire class, and 
allotting to each group its part fbr simultaneous utterance, a good effect, 
with a little drilling, may be produced. Pupils will readily perceive that 
where the sense is incomplete, and the voice is suspended, the rising inflec- 
tion is naturally used : 

FOB TWO VOICES, OB SETS OF VOICES. 

(la/) Pibroch • of Donuil Dhu', {2d) pibroch of Donuil', 
{1st) Wake thy wild voice anew\ {2d) summon 01an-0onuil\ 

* A pibroch (pronounced jn-Aroit) is, among the Highlanders, a martial air played 
with the U^n>ipe. Tte measure of the verse in this stanza requires that in the third lins 
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(Ut) Come airayV eome aw&7\ {%d) htak to the lUBmoniM 
(1j«) Come in your war arra/ (M) gentles and oommont^. 

'(iMt) Come from deep glen', (2^0 ^^^ {torn mountain so rooky** 
(lat) The war-pipe and pennon' {2d) are at Inrerloehy^; 
il*t} Come every hill-plaid', {2d) and true heart that wears one\ 
(1st) Come every steel-hlade', (24^) and strong hand that bears one^ 

(lit) Leave untended the herd', {2d) the flook without shelter*; 
{1st) Ijeare the corpse uninterred', {2d) the bride at the altai*; 
{1st) Leave the deer', {2d) leave the steez^, {1st) leave nets and barges*. 
{All) Come with your fighting gear', broadswords and targes'. 

{1st) Come as the winds Oome', {2d) when forests are rended' ; 

(ls() Come as the waves come', {2d) when navies are stranded' : 

{1st) Faster come', faster come', {2d) faster' and faster*, 

{1st) Chief, (2d) vassal', {1st) page' and groom', {2d) tenanf and mastei'. 

(l«f) Fast they oomtf, fast they come ; {2d) see how they gathei* ! 
{1st) Wide waves the eagle plume', {2d) blended with heather*. 
{1st) Cast your plaids', {2d) draw your blades', (A//) forward each man self! 
{All) Pibroch of BonuU Dhu', knell for the onsetM 
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{1st Voice) Aa Autumn's dark storm' — {2d Voice) — pours from the Mho* 
ing hills' — {Zd l^oice) — echoing hills', — 

{1st Voice) — BO toward each other' — {2d Voice) — toward eaoh other 
approached' — (3d Voice) — approached the heroes. 

{1st Voice) As two dark streams' — (2d Voice) — dark streams from high 
rooks' — (3d Voice) — meet and mix, and roar on the plain', — 

(l«f.rou;0 — loud, rough, and dark'— (2d Voice) — dark in batUe'— (Sd 
Voice) — in battle met Lochlin and In'nisfail'. 

{1st Voice) Chief mixed his blows with chief — (2d Voice) — and man 
with man' : — (3d Voice) — steel clanging sounded on steel'. 

{let Voice) Helmets are deff — (2d Voice) — eleftonhigh' — (3d Voice) — 
Helmets are deft on high' ; blood bursts and smokes around'. 

{1st Voice) — As the troubled noise of the ocean' — (2d Voice) — the oeean 
when roll the waves on high' ; as the last peal of the thunder of heaven' -«- 
(3d Voice) — the thunder of heaven' ; such is the noise of battle'. 

{1st Voice) The groan' — (2d Voice) — the groan of the people' — (3d 
Voice) — the groan of the people spreads over tiie hills'. 

{1st Voice) It was like' — (2d Voice) — like the thunder' — (3d Vmcc) — 

the acclamation " Come amtj ** should be sounded as if it were a single vord, havhig th^ 
accent on the first syllable, thus • eome'away. So In the words hilP-^ laid and eteeV* 
Hade, in the 7th and 8th lines. The license of rhyme there requires that the <n in plaid 
should be pronounoed long, as in nund. In the last line but one, the two words num set 
(meaning, tnan set in kattle mrra^) should be sounded as a single word of two syllables 
saving the accent on the first 
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like the thunder of night'— (Att) It was like the thunder of night when 
the cloud hursta on Cona', and a thounnd ghosts' shriek at once' on tha 
hollow wind!. 



(Ut Voice) The morning' — {2d Voice) — morning was gay* — (3d Voice} 

— the morning was gaj on Gromla', — 

{let Voice) — when the sons' — {2d Voice) — sons of the sea' — (3d Voice) 

— when the sons of the sea ascended'. 

(l*f Voice) Galmar stood forth'— {2d Voice) — stood forth to meet them% 

— (3d Voice) — Calmar stood forth to meet them in the pride of his kindling 
sour. 

{1st Voice) But pale' — (2d Voice) — pale was the face' — (3d Voice) — 
but pale was the face of the chief, as he leaned on his father's spear\ 

{1st Voice) The lightning —(2d Voice) — lightning flies' — (3d Voice") — 
the lightning flies on wings of fire*. 

{let Voice) But si owl/— (2d Vbic«) — slowly now the hero falls', — (3d 
Voice)— hut slowly now the hero falls', like the tree of hundred roots before 
the driving storm^ 

{1st Voice) Now from the gray mists of the ocean' the white-sailed ships 
of Fingal'* appeal*. (2d Voice) High'— (3d Voice) — high is the grove of 
their masta' as they nod, by turns, on the rolling waves*. 

{1st Voice) As ebbs the resounding sea through the hundred isles of 
Inistore', — (2d Voice) — so loud' — (3d Voice) — so vast' — {1st Voice) -so 
immense' — (A/2) — returned the sons of Loohlin to meet the approaching 
foe'. 

{1st Voice) But bending', — (2d Voice) —weeping', — (3d Voice) — sad, and 
Blow* — {AU) — sank Galmar, the mighty chief, in Gromla's lonely wood\ 

{1st Vnce) The battle' — (2d Voice) — battle is pastf, — (3d Voice)— «• The 
battle is past*," said the chief. 

(1^ Voice) Sad is the field'— (2d Voice) — aad is the field of Lena'^ (3d 
Voice) Mournful are the oaks of Gromla* ! 

{AU) The hunters have fallen in their strength !< The sons of the brave 
are no more' ! 

{1st Voice) As a hundred winds on Morven' ; — (2d Voice) — as the stream 
of a hundred hills' ; — (3d Voice) — as clouds successive fly over the face of 
heayen' ; — 

{1st Voice) — so yast', — (2d Voice) — so terrible', — (3d Voice) — so roar- 
ing', - 

{AM) — the armies mixed on Lena's echoing plain'. 

{1st Voice) The clouds of — (2d Voice) — night come rolling down'; — 
(3d Voice) — the stars of the north arise' over the rolling waves' : they show 
their heads of fire through the fiying mists of heaven'. 

{1st Voice) « Spread the sail'," said the king'. (2d Voice) •« Seize the 
winds as they pour from Lena'." (3d Foice) Wfr rose on the waves with 
fongs'. 

{AU) We rushed with joy through the foam of the deep\ 

• Here the acute accent Is intended as a mark of accent, not of hxfiection 
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LESSON XIII. 
PUNCTUATION, TTPOaRAPHICAL MABKS, ETC. 

136. Punctuation, tcom the Latin word puncium, a point, is the art of 
diTiding words or sentences from one another by means of certain marka 
vr points, designed to fSiicilitate the apprehension or to regulate the enun- 
dation of a written language. Points or stops are said to have been first 
vsed bj Aristoph'anes, the Alexandrian grammarian ; but the modem 
qrstem of punctuation is due to Manntius, a learned printer, who lived at 
Venice in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

137. Authors differ in regard to the proper mode of punctuating ; 
some contending, i\ith Sheridan, that the stops should be disposed accord- 
ing to the emphasis and pauses which would be naturally made in 
reading aloud ; and others, that they should be placed according to the 
grammatical structure of a sentence. The former is called the Rhetorical, 
and the latter the Grammatical mode. The tendency of modem usage is 
to the latter. 

138. In grammatical punctuation, such stops only are giren as maj 
assist the reader in promptly comprehending the sense. It may, there* 
fore, often be proper to make a pause where no stop appears to the eye. 
Indeed, it is often allowable, for the sake of pointing out the sense more 
strongly, or of shifting and relieying the yoice, to make a very consider- 
able pause where there is no punctuation mark, and where the gram* 
matical construction requires none. 

139. The grammatical points are the Comma (,) , which marks the small- 
est grammatical diyision of a sentence, and uiually represents the shortest 
pause ; the Semi-colon (;) and the Colon (:), which separate those por- 
tions which are less connected than those divided by Commas ; and the 
Period (.), which is what its name denotes, a full stop, which commonly 
terminates a sentence. 

140. Besides these points, there are others, partly grammatical and 
partly rhetorical, which may be thus enumerated : the Note of Interroga 
tion (?), which shows that a question is denoted by the word to which it 
18 annexed ; the Note of Exclamation (!), expressing admiration, horror, 
or any considerable emotion ; the marks of Parenthesis (), used when a 
clause, word or sign, which interrupts the progress of the sentence, is 
inserted ; the Bash ( — ), used where a sentence breaks ofif abruptly, or 
where suppressed emotion is to be expressed ; or as a substitute for the 
marks of Parenthesis, aQd sometimes as a modification of the other steps, 
or independently when no other stop may be appropriate. 

141. There are other points, related rather to letters, words and sylla^ 
bles, than to the grammatical elucidation of sentences. The Apos'trophd' 
('), a maxY distinguished only flrom the Comma in being placed abore 
»Jie line, is used to denote the abbreviation of a word as o*er for ovei ^ 

5 
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also to xnftrk the possessiye case of nouns ; as, John*» hat. In the written 
language the difference between the nominative (or objectiye) case plural 
and the posfiessive case plural is expressed by the addition of an apos- 
trophe after the letter s ; as, the trees* leaves. Where a proper name ends 
in f , the s of the possessive case ought to be retained after the apostrophe; 
as, Mr, Ameses hottsey Collinses odes. Sometimes, for the sake of euphony, 
and in poetry to suit the measure of a verse, the^s after the apostrophe is 
omitted in the pronunciation, and it ought then to be also dropped in the 
written or printed word ; as, in Moses* days, for Jesus* sake. But where 
the s after the apostrophe is retained in the pronunciation, it ought to be 
exhibited to the eye. 

142. The Hyphen (-) is employed to connect compounded words; as in 
alms-house, to-morrow. It is also used at the end of a line when a jrrord 
is divided and a portion of the word has to be carried on to the beginning 
of the next line. A mark identical with the Hyphen, and called a Ma- 
kron, is sometimes used over a vowel to denote that the quantity is long; 
as in remote, serine. The mark called the Breve C") is placed over a 
Towel to indicate that it has a short sound; as in HHtna. 

143. Marks of Quotation (" *') are used to denote that the words of 
another person, real or supposed, are quoted. When one quotation is 
introduced within another, the included one should be preceded by a 
single inverted comma, and closed by a single apostrophe, thus (* '). 

144. Brackets [ ] enclose a word or sentence distinct from the text, or 
not ori^ally inserted in it : as, ** He [Milton] . had read much, and 
knew what books could teach." Marks of Parenthesis enclose what the 
author himself interposes between parts of a sentence. Brackets gen- 
erally enclose some explanation, omission, or comment supplied by another. 

145. The Diaeresis ( ** )» f^ni a Greek word signifying a division or 
separation, consists of .two points, which are placed over a vowel to 
denote that it is to be separated in the pronunciation from the preceding 
vo^vel or syllable, in order that the vowel so marked may form, or help 
to form, a distinct syllable ; as in aerial, orthoepy, zoophyte, blesstd. 

146. Two Commas (**) are occasionally used (as in the Table under 
Paragraph 20) to indicate that something is understood which was 
expressed in the line and word immediately above. 

147. Marks of Ellipsis (a Greek word signifying an omission) are 
formed by means of a long dash, or of a Succession of points or stars 

( , * * * *), of various lengths, and which arp 

used to indicate the omission of letters in a word, of words in a scnt^ce, 
or of sentences in a paragraph. 

148. The word Paragraph is from the Greek, and originally signified a 
writing near or subjoined. Thus it came to mean a subdivision in writ- 
ten or printed composition. It was formerly indicated by the following 

* mark (IT) ; but is now generally represented simply by beginning a sen. 
tence with a new line having a slight blank space at its commencemcut 
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*fiee T 20 " wmply means see paragraph twenty. The sign (T) 19 some* 
times nsed merely as a mark of reference, like an asterisk. 

149. The Section (§) Jenotes the division of a discourse or chapter into 
in&rior portions. The Index, or Hand (I^), points out a passfi<^ to 
which it is desired to direct especial attention. Three stars, placed in 
this form (***), or N. B., the initials of nota benty " mark well," are 
sometimes Tised for the same purpose as the index. The Asterisk (♦), the 
Obelisk or Dagger (t), the Double Dagger (t), and Parallels .(11), 
together with letters or figures of a small size, technically called Supe- 
riors ^ are marks of reference to the margin, or some other part of a 
book. 

150. The Brace ('■^^^) is used to connect a number of words with on« 
common term. The Caret {/^) (from a Latin word, meaning it is want 
ing) is used exclusively in manuscript, to indicate something interlined. 
The Cedilla is a mark used under the French c, thus (^), to signify that 
it is to be pronounced soft, like s. 

161. There are three accentual marks. The mark of the acute accent 
i« (' ), and may be remembered by its pointing down towards you, as if 
to pierce. The mark of the grave accent is ( ^ ) ; the mark of the cir- 
cumflex, which is a compound of the other two, is (a). 

152. The acute accent is used in English sometimes as a mark of 
aooent, and sometimes of quantity^ and sometimes in place of the Diaerc- 
ris. The grave accent and the circumflex are little used in English ; and 
they are employed in French to denote a difference in the pronunciation, 
not in the accent. 

153. In regard to the use of Capital Letters, authors exhibit much the 
same caprice that they do in punctuation. Formerly initial capital let- 
ters were much more used than now in distinguishing nouns. In German, 
nouns are still generally distinguished in tliis way. Wordsworth and 
many other English writers commence their emphatic nouns with capital 
letters. It is the present approved custom to distinguish by initial capi- 
tals the first word of every sentence, of every line of poetry, and of 
every quotation and every example formally introduced ; also of every 
noun and principal word in the title of a book; as, " Locke on the Human 
Understanding. ' ' 

154. Initial capitals are also used to distinguish proper names and 
adjectives derived from them; titles of honor and distinction; common 
nouns personified; the pronoun I and the interjections 0, Ah, &c.; words 
used as the names of Deity, or to express his attributes; the personal 
pronouns he, his, and him, when referring to Deity in sentences where 
reference is at the same time made to any of his creatures in the same num- 
ber and person; as, " he loved his God, admired His wondrous works." 
Nouns and adjectives to which it is desired to give any particular promi- 
nence that may impress them especially on the reader's attention ai*f 
frequently capitalized now by the best writers. 
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Qusmoirs.— 136 What is Punctoation f lb?. To what mode of punctuating does 
modern usage incline i 138. What is said of Oranunatical Ponctuation f 139. What aca 
the graounatical points f 1*0. Enumerate other points or marks. 141. What is the use 
of the Apostrophe f 142. The Hyphen f What mark is used to denote that a vowel ifl 
long f Short f 143. What of marks of quotation f 144. Brackets f 146. The Diaere- 
sis f 14d. Two commas f 147. Marks of ellipsis f 148. A Paragraph f 149. The 8eo- 
tion f The Index ? Wliat other marks are there corresponding to the Index f What 
are the marks of reference- f 150. What is the Brace f The Caret i 151, 152. What 
are the accentual marks, and what their use i 153, 154. What is said of the use of 
Capital Letters f 



LESSON XIV. 
ON READING POETEY. 



155. Yebse is generally an adjunct of poetry, although there may be 
poetry without it Poetry of the highest order may be found in the Book 
of Job and the Psalms of David. But, even -when poetry has the form of 
prose, its diction at times falls into the metrical sweep and cadence, as if 
by a law which makes the inward harmony suggest the external. The 
objection has been made that the habit of reciting poetry is apt to lead to 
a monotonous manner. As well might it be said that a habit of dancing; 
leads to a ikulty gait in walking. By attending to the measure of verse 
alone, and disregarding the iense, a sing-song mode of utterance may be 
contracted ; but the judicious recitation of verse is admirably adapted to 
impart ease, flexibility and grace, to delivery. 

156. Poetry is sometimes rendered in a slight degree more difficult than 
prose by the inversions or irregular arrangements of words, required by 
the measure. Were we, for instance, to express in prose ^the following 
couplet : 

Achillea' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes nnnumbered, heavenly Goddess, sing! 

it would run thus : ** Sing, heavenly Goddess! the wrath of Achilles, 
. the direful spring of unnumbered woes to Greece." And this example is 
by no means one of the most remarkable iitstances of inversion that 
could be adduced. 

157. Rules for inflecting the voice in the reading of verse, as well as of 
prose, are Mlacious and prejudicial. No good reader was ever formed by 
them ; and no two good readers will be likely to mark the passages for 
inflection in a given poem precisely alike. Bad habits of reading are 
often formed by an unwarranted reliance on the accuracy of these rules. 

158. There are, however, some few principles to which the student's 
attention should be directed ; not because they will certainly make him 
tead well, but because, if he neglects them, he will undoubtedly read 
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Mlj. The first and most important la, " Be sore joa niidentand what 
ywi read. * * If you do not yooraelf ooneeiye the sentiments of the author, 
it is utterly impossible that you should give them expression. But» if 
you perfectly understand your author, you will know where to make tha 
proper pauses, and lay the proper emphasis that the subject requires. 

159. Take« ibr instance, the following couplet : 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, bnt always to be blest. 

The last line, carelessly read, would be nearly nonsense ; or, if it had any 
meaning, it would be, that **man exists always for the enjoyment of 
happiness." But the intention of the poet is, that ** man does not e^Joy 
any present happiness, but always looks forward to fhture bliss." To 
express this meaning, the emphasis must be thrown on the words i$ and 
to be, and the line be read as if printed 

Man never is, but always to be blest. 

160. Hie next point to which the young reader's attention should be 
directed is the metrical structure of the verse. With this he should so 
ihr familiarize his ear that he can readily mark by a slight stress the 
accented syllables. Be carefol in doing this not to fall into that sing-song 
habit which is so offensive. A good way to avoid it is to adhere to your 
habitual speaking voice ; you may thus, by a little practice, read poetry 
metrically, without converting it into a bad tune. 

161. A single line of poetry is properly called a vem; two lines are 
called a couplet; ibur verses, of which the rhymes may or may not be 
alternate, are called a qrsatrain or tianza. The term ttanza, which is 
of Italian origin and literally signifies a ttation or retting-placef is also 
used to designate any regularly recurring number of verses into which a 
poem may be divided. 

162. Almost every verse admits of a pause in or near the middle, which 
pause is called the Csesara (fVom the Latin word Csodo, / cut). The fol- 
lowing mark (") is usually adopted to denote this pause. On its right 
disposition depends, in a great degree, the harmony of the verse. The 
Cnsural pause may, but must not of necessity, coincide with a pause in 
the sense. It may take place after the fourth syllable ; as in 

Pealed their first notes'' to sound the mareh of ^Hme. 
Or it may come after the fifth syllable ; as in 

If Greece must perish," we thy will obey. 
Or after the sixth syllable ; as in 

To Him who gives ns air I yield a part. 
Or two CsBsuras may divide the verse into three portions ; as in 

His food the fruits", his drink^ the orysUl weU. 
168. The introduction of send-Casural pauses fluently insreaMS tte 
BielodiousfiowoftheTene; aa 
6* 
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Warms' in the sun'", refreshes' in the breeze, 
Q lows' in the stars", and blossoms in the trees. 
Lives' through all life", extends' through all extent. 
Spreads' undivided", operates' unspent. 

IGi. The CaBSural pauses, and the pauses at the end of each line, must 
be made by suspending, not dropping, the breath ; and they must be so 
short as not to cause any interruption in the sense. 

105. In regard to the Parenthesis, the 6th rule under ^134 giv6a 
directions applicable to poetry as well as to prose, respecting the tone in 
which a parenthesis and a simile should be read. 

166. The Ellipsis (from a Greek word signifying to leave or pass by) 
Is, in Grammar, an omission of one or more words, which the reader ia 
supposed to recognize as understood ; as, " There are who love the hunt," 
for "There are those," &c. ; " The horse I rode," for " The horse which 
I rode." The Ellipsis is more used in poetry than in prose. An " ellip- 
tical phrase " is one in which the Ellipsis is used. 

167. In conclusion, we would say with Dr. Blair, merely extending his 
meaning from oratory or public speaking to school and family reading, 
that nothing is more necessary for those who would excel than " to cul- 
tivate habits of the several virtues, and to refine and improve all their 
moral feelings. Whenever these become dead or callous, they may be 
assured that they will read and speak with less power and less success. 

168. " The sentiments and dispositions particularly requisite for them 
to cultivate are the love of justice and order, and indignation at insolence 
and oppression ; the love of honesty and truth, and detestation of fraud, 
meanness, and corruption ; magnanimity of spirit ; the love of liberty, 
of their country, and the public ; zeal for all great and noble designs, 
and reverence for all worthy and heroic characters. A cold and sceptical 
turn of mind is extremely adverse to eloquence, whether of reading or of 
speech ; and no less so is that cavilling disposition which takes pleasure 
111 depreciating what is great, and ridiculing what is generally admired. 

169 " Such a disposition bespeaks one not very likely to excel in any- 
thing, but least of all in oratory. A true orator should be a person of 
generous sentiments, of warm feelings, and of a mind turned towards the 
admiration of all those great and high objects which mankind are naturally 
formed to admire. Joined with the manly virtues, he should at the same 
time possess strong and tender sensibility to all the injuries, distresses and 
Borrows, of his fellow-crciitures ; a heart that can readily enter into the 
circumstances of others, and can make their case his own." 

QrcsTTONS. — 155. How is a sing-song habit of reading verse induced f 156. What is 
one of the great peculiarities of poetry f 157, 158. What is the first and most important 
rule in reading ? 153. Illustr«.te the importance of understanding what you read. 160. 
Ought the ear to be familiarized with the metrical structure of the verse you are reading . 
161. What is a Verse ? a Couplet f a Quatrain .' a Stanza i 162. What ia the C»snra ? 
163. How must the Cesural and other pauses be made f 165. What is the rule in regard 
U> the reading of a parenthesis f a simile f 167, 168. What, in the opinion of 9r. Blair 
H necessary for those who would excel in elocution ? 
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PART 11. 
EXERCISES IN READING. 

%* SmallJSgurea placed ai the terminaiionM o/wfrdt in the following E»erci$ta 
refer to Paragrapke in Part I., numbered with correeponding figure* ; the lettere 
n similarly placed indicate that the word* thus distinguished may be found in the 
Explanatory Index at the end of the volume. 

Pupils should be required to attend to these marks of reference^ and to answer 
fuestions from the teacher upon the inforwuUion thus pointed out. To enabts 
them to do this, they should have an opportunity of reading to theaueives every 
Exercise before reading any pari of it aloud. 

The names of the authors of pieces, although not designated by any mark of 
reference, will be found in the Explanatory Index. 



I. — THE SILENT ACADEMY. 

1. In Memphis, the capital of ancient Eg3rpt, there was a 
celebrated academy, one of the rales of which was as follows : 
" Members will meditate much, write little, and talk the least 
possible." The institution** was known as " The Silent Acade- ' 
my ; " and there was not a person of any literary distinction in 
Egypt who was not ambitious of belonging to it. 

2. Akmed, a young Egyptian of great erudition and exquisite 
judgment, was the author of an admirable treatise, entitled "The 
Art of Brevity." It was a masterpiece of condensation and pre- 
cision, and he was laboring to compress it still more, when he 
learned, in his provinciaP seclusion, that there was a place vacant 
in the Silent Academy. 

3. Although he had not yet completed his twenty-third year, 
and although a great number of competitors were intriguing for 
the vacant place, he went and presented himself as a candidate 
at the door of the celebrated academy. A crowd of gossiping 
loungers in the p ortico*' speedily gathered around the taciturn • 
stranger, and plied him, all at once, with a multitude of ques- 
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tions, — a species of inquisition to which new comers were gen« 
erallj subjected. 

4. Without proffering a word in reply, Akmed proceeded 
directly to the object he had in yiew, and, approaching one of 
the ushers, placed in his hands a letter, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the august^^ institution, and containing these words : 
" Akmed humbly^ solicits the vacant place." T^e usher deliv- 
ered the letter at once ; but Akmed and his application had 
arrived too late. The place was already filled. 

5. By a system of intrigue and management,^ which even 
academies sometimes find irresistible, the favorite candidate of 
a certain rich man had been elected. The members of the Silent 
Academy were much chagrined when they learned what they 
had lost in consequence. The new^ member was a glib and gar- 
rulous pretender, whose verbose jargon was as unprofitable as it 
was wearisome ; whereas Akmed, the scourge of all babblers, 
never gave utterance to a word which was not sententious and 



6. How should they communicate to the author of " The Art 
of Brevity" the unpleasant intelligence of the failure of his 
application ? They were at a loss for the best mode of proceed- 
ing, when the President hit upon this expedient : he filled a 
goblet with water, but so full that a single drop more would have 
caused it to overflow. Then he made a sign that the candidate 
should be introduced. 

7. Akmed entered the hall, where the academicians*'* were 
all assembled. With slow and measured steps, and that genuine 
modesty of demeanor which ever accompanies true merit, he 
advanced. At his approach, the President politely rose, and, 
without uttering® a word, pointed out to him, with a gesture^ of 
regret, the fatal token of his exclusion.* 

8. Smiling at the emblem, the significance of which he at once 
comprehended, the young Egyptian was not in the least discon- 
certed. Persuaded that the ackiission of a supernumerary mem- 
ber would be productive of no harm to the academy, and would 
violate no essential law, he picked up a rose-leaf which he saw 
lying at his feet, and placed it on the surface of the water so 
gently that it floated without causing the slightest drop to over- 
flow. 

9. At this ingenious and readily intelligible response, a gen- 
eral clapping of hands 'spoke the applauding admiration of the 
assembled members of the academy. By unanimous consent 
they suspended their rules so as to make an exception in favof 
of Akmed's admission. They handed him their registry of 
names, and he inscribed his own name at tlie end« 
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10. It now only remained for him to pionoonoe, aooording to 
eastom. an address of thanks ; bat he was resolved to act oon- 
Bii?tent]j with that principle of the academy which enjoined the 
ntmost parsimony of words. On the margin of the column^ where 
he had written his name, he traced the nnmber 100, representing 
his brethren of the academy and the number to which they had 
been limited. Then placing a cipher before the figure 1 (thus, 
0100), he wrote underneath : ** llieir number has been neither 
diminished nor increased." 

11. Delighted at the laconic*' ingenuity and becoming modesty 
of Akmcd, the President shook him affectionately by the hand ; 
and then, substituting the figure 1 for the cipher which preceded 
the number 100 (thus, 1100), he appended these words: ** Their 
number has been increased ten-fold." 

ORIGINAL PARAFHRASt" FBOlf TBB IRKNCB 



II. — MISCHISFS OF FALSB PRIDE. 

' 1. Mb. Jamss Burvord, a Bristol merchant, becoming bank- 
rupt through unforeseen misfortunes, retired into Wales while 
his affairs were in the way of being arranged, and there liyed 
for some time on the small income arising from his wife's for- 
tune, practising the greatest economy, and hopeful that as soon 
as he could obtain a discharge" from his creditors he would be 
taken into partnership by Sir James Amberry, a London mer- 
chant. Mr. Burford had a daughter, named Amelia, who was 
sixteen years of age, and who, having been brought up indul- 
gently by her grandmother, could not bear to think that her 
father and other relations were now poor people. 

2. Travelling in a stage-coach to her father's cottage, in com- 
pany with three gentlemen, Amelia spoke of herself as one who 
still lived in affluence ; talked of her maid, her little carriage, 
and the fine house in which her father dwelt. It chanced that 
two of the gentlemen were creditors of her father, and had all 
along suspected him of retaining much of his former means, so 
that they had hitherto revised to sign his discharge. Hearing 
his daughter talk thus, they were confirmed in their suspicions ; 
but, to make sure, they inquired if her father was Mr. Burford, 
the bankrupt merchant, and if he really lived in the fine style 
she spoke of. 

8. She would now have denied what she formerly said, if she 
eould have done it without confessing herself to be a boasting and 
\yiug girl : not having the candor to make this confession, Bh« 
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repeated all she had said, and thus so oompletelj conTinced the 
two gentlemen of her father's dishonesty, that they not only 
refused to accede to his discharge, bat told what they had heard 
to Sir James Amberry, who, in consequence, wrote to Mr. Bur- 
ford, declining to take him into partnership, and stating that he 
had preferred another, whom he believed to be an honester 
man. 

4. Thu»had this conceited ^rl blighted all her father's pros- 
pects by her vanity and falsehood. Mr. Burford, though unwell, 
immediately proceeded to London, to clear his character ; and. 
being unable to afford a seat in the coach, he was obliged to 
walk. The fatigue increased his illness, and he was laid up at 
an inn on the wayside in a raging fever. Meanwhile, Sir James 
Amberry and his lady, travelling to Wales, put up at the same 
inn for a night, and learning that a poor traveller was lying very 
ill there, they charitably went to see him. 

5. Sir James was surprised to find that it was the unfortunate 
Burford, and still more to hear the sick man raving about the 
mischiefe which his daughter had brought upon him by her talk 
in the stage-coach. In short, an explanation was thus brought 
about. Sir James Amberry, convinced of his innocence,^ spared 
no expense to secure his recovery ; and Mr. Burford was soon 
restored quite well to his family. But the opportunity for begin- 
ning business again as a merchant had been lost through bin 
wicked daughter, and he afterwards was obliged to content him- 
self with a less lucrative employment. We may thus see what 
dangers lurk around us when we venture on the least departure^ 
&om truth. mrs. ofie 



III. — ANOTHER DAY. 

1. ! TIMELY happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that >Mth rising mom arise, — 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 

W hich evoTmore makes all things new 1 

2. New^ every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 

3 New mercies, each returning day, 
Hover around us while^°^ we pray ; 
New perils past, new sins forgiven, 
New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven 
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4. If, in OUT daily course, our mind 
Be set to hallow^* all we find, 

New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice : 

5. Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see ; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care : 

6. The trivial round, the common task. 
Shall furnish all we ought to ask, — 
Room to deny ourselves — a road 
To bring us oaUy nearer God. 

JOHN KSBLK 



IV. — THE PRISONER AND THE BATS. 

1. In Paris there was once a large fortress called the Bas- 
tile," which was used as a prison. The king, when offended 
with any one, caused him to be taken to the Bastile, and con- 
fined there. In this way many prisoners were kept in confine- 
ment for several years, and sometimes till the end of their lives. 
They were loaded with heavy chains ; they were never allowed 
to go into the open air ; and they were not permitted to see any 
of their relations. 

2. There was once in the Bastile a prisoner named La Tude.* 
He wa? put in when twenty-three years of age, and kept there 
and in other prisons for thirty-five years, so that he was quite 
an old man when he got free. This poor man was confined for 
many years in a little room where he had no company. He saw 
no one but the jailer who brought him his food. This was the 
greatest of all his affictions, for there are few things more neces- 
sary to happiness than the society of our fellow-creatures. 

3. In La Tude's room there was no light, except what came 
through a horizontal slit in the wall ; and, as the wall was thick, 
this sUt was very deep. One day, as he was looking through the 
slit, he saw a rat come to the further end of it. Bats are creat- 
ures which human beings do not in general like to have near 
them ; but La Tude was so solitary that he was glad of the 
approach of any living thing. He threw the rat a small piece 
of bread, taking care not to fi-ighten it by any violent move- 
ment.^ 

4. The little visitor came forward and took the bread, and 

* The a as in father, Uie m as in uie. 
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then seemed to wish for more. La Tude threw another piece to 
a less distance, and the animal came .and took that piece also. 
He then threw another to a still less distance, by which the lat 
was tempted to come still nearer to him. Thus he induced^ it 
to have some confidence in him. As long as he threw bread, the 
creature remained ; and when it could eat no more, it carried 
off to its hole the fragments which it had not devoured. 

5. The next day, &e rat appeared again. La Tude threw it 
some bread, and also a small piece of beef, which it seemed to 
relish very much. On the third day it came again, and was 
now so tame as to eat from the prisoner's hands. On the fifth 
day it changed its residence to a small hole near the inner end 
of the slit, apparently wishing to be nearer to its benefactor. It 
came very early the next morning to get its breakfast from La 
Tude, and appeared no more that day. 

6. On the ensuing morning it came again, but it now had a 
companion.^ This was a female rat, which peeped cautiously 
from the hole, apparently very much afraid of the prisoner. La 
Tude tried to entice the stranger towards" him, by throwing bread 
and meat to her ; but for a long time she refiised to venture out. 
At length, seeing the other rat eat so heartily, she rushed for^ 
ward, seized a piece, and immediately retreated. 

7. In a little while she became bolder, and even disputed some 
pieces with the male rat. Whenever she succeeded in taking a 
piece out of his teeth, he came up to La Tude, as if to make 
complaint, and receive consolation. When La Tude gave him a 
piece to make up for what he had lost, the little creature^ sat 
down close by, and ate it in an ostentatious manner, sitting on 
his haunches, and holding the meat in his paws like a monkey, 
as if he meant to defy his female friend to come and take it 
from him, now that he was so near one who could protect him. 

8. For some days the female continued to be very shy, though 
the male rat ate in peace near La Tude. But at length E^e 
could bear no longer to see her companion faring so well, while 
she was starving. One day, just as La Tude had given the male 
rat his first piece, she sprang out, and seized it in her teeth. The 
male rat held fast ; she pulled violently ; a severe struggle took 
place ; and the two creatures rolled away together towards their 
hole, into which the female pulled the male. La Tude was 
greatly diverted by this contest, and, for the moment, ahnost 
forgot his misfortunes. 

9. By and by the female rat became as &jniliar as the other, 
and daily ate her dinner out of La Tude's hand. There then 
appeared a third, who was much less shy at first than either of 
the others had been.*" At the second visit, this third rat ooosti- 
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toted himself one of the family, and made himself so perfecUj at 
home, that he resolved to introduce certain companions. The 
next day he came accompanied by two others, who, in the course 
of a week, brought fiye more ; and thus, in less than a fortnight, 
La Tode found himself surrounded by ten large rats. 

10. He now gave them, seyerally, names, which they learned 
to distinguish. They would also come out whenever he called 
theoL He allowed them for some time to eat out of his own 
plate ; but, their habits being rather slovenly, he was afterwards 
glad to give them a separate dish. He would also make them 
leap, like dogs, for bits of bread and meat. When they had 
dined, he made them all dance around him. In short, they 
became to him like a family of gamesome little children, and he 
almost felt happy in their presence. 

11. He now scarcely wished for freedom, for in the world he 
had met with nothing but cruelty and oppression, while here all 
was affection and peace. But his pleasure with his rats was not 
of long continuance : at the end of two years ho was removed to 
another room in a distant part of the prison, whither his rats, of 
course, could not follow hun. He wept bitterly at thus parting 
with the firiendly creatures, and, for some time, felt the pains of 
imprisonment to be more severe than they ever appeared before. 

12. We thus see how painful is complete solitude, and how 
gladly a human being will associate with any kind of company, 
rather than be altogether alone. The story also shows that,* ip 
certain circumstances, the creatures which we most loathe and 
despise may be of service to us. 



V. — THE scholar's PILQRIMAGB." 

1. NoxniNO could be more easy and agreeable than my condi- 
tion when I was first summoned to set out on the road to learn- 
ing, and it was not without letting fall a few ominous tears that 
I took the firat step. Several companions of my own age accom- 
panied me in the outset, and we travelled pleasantly together a 
good part of the way. 

2. We had no sooner entered upon our path, than we were 
accosted by three diminutive strangers. These we presently 
discovered to be the advance-guard of a Lilliputian^ army, 
which was seen advancing towards us in battla. array. Their 
forms were singularly grotesque : some were striding ac]\)ss the 
path, others standing with their arms a-kimbo ; some hanging 
down their heads, otibers quite erect ; some standing on ene leg, 
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oibers on two ; and one, strange to eay, on three ; another had 
his arms crossed, and one was remarkably crookec ; some were 
very slender, and others as broad as they were long. 

3. But, notwithstanding this diversity of figure, when they 
were all marshalled in line of battle they had a very orderly 
and regular"* appearance. Feeling disconcerted by their num- 
bers, we were presently for sounding a retreat ; but, being urged 
forward by our guide, we soon mastered the three who led the 
van, and this gave us spirit to encounter the main army, who 
were conquered to a man before we left the field. We had 
scarcely taken breath after this victory, when, io our no small 
dismay, we descried a strong reenforcement" of the enemy, sta- 
tioned on the opposite side. These were exactly equal in num- 
ber to the former army, but vastly superior in size and sta-ture ; 
they were, in fact, a race of giants, though of the same species 
with the others, and were capitally accoutred" for the onset. 

4. Their appearance discouraged us greatly at first, but we 
found their strength was not proportioned to their size ; and, 
having acquired much skill and courage by the late engagement, 
we soon succeeded in subduing them, and passed off l£e field in 
triumph. After this we were perpetually engaged with small 
bands of the enemy, no longer extended in line of battle, but in 
small detachments of two, three, and four in company. We had 
soi^e tough work here, and now and then they were too many 
for us. Having annoyed us thus for a time, they began to form 
themselves into close columns,** six or eight abreast ; but we had 
now attained so much address, that we no longer found them 

, formidable. 

5. After continuing this route for a considerable way, the face 
of the country suddenly changed, and we began to enter upon a 
vast succession of snowy plains, where we were each furnished 
with a certain light weapon, peculiar to the country, which we 
flourished continually, and with which we made many light 
strokes, and some desperate ones. The waters hereabouts were 
dark and brackish, and the snowy surface of the plain was often 
defaced by them. Probably we were now on the borders of the 
Black Sea. These plains we travelled across and across for 
many a day. 

6. Upon quitting this district, the country became far more 
dreary : it appeared nothing but a dry and sterile region, the 
«oil being remarkably hard and slaty, Here we saw many 
curious figures, and we soon found that the inhabitants of this 
desert were )nere ciphers. Sometimes th<)y appeared in vast 
numbers, but only to be again suddenly dincinished. 

7. Our road, after this, wound through a rugged and hilly 
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gouDtry, which was divided into nine pnncipal parts or districts, 
each under a different governor f and these again were reduced 
into endless sobdivisions. Some of them we were obliged to 
decline. It was not a little puzzling to perceive the intricate 
ramifications of the paths in these parts. Ilere die natives spoke 
several dialects,^** which rendered our intercourse with them very 
perplexing. However, it must be confessed that every step we 
set in this country was less fatiguing and more interesting. Our 
course at first lay all up hill ; but when we had proceeded to a 
certain height, liie distant Country, which is most richly varie- 
gated, opened freely to our view. 

8. I do not mean at present to describe that country, or the 
different stages by which we advanced through its scenery. Suffice 
it to say, that the journey, though always arduous, has bccomB 
more and more pleasant every stage ; and, though, after yeara 
of travel and labor, we are still very far from the Temple of 
Learning, yet we have found on the way more than enough to 
make us thankful to the kindness of the friends who first set us 
on the path,- and to induce us to go forward courageously and 
rejoicingly to the end of the journey. jaxb taylor. 



VI. — THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 

" Amb wh^efore do the poor coniplain 1 " the rich man asked of nic. 
*' Gome, walk abroad with me," I said, '* and I will answer theo." 
'T was evening, and the frozen ^^ streets were cheerless to l:)ehold. 
And we were wrapt and coated well, and yet we were a-cold. 

"We met an old bareheaded man, — his locks were few and white ; 
I asked him what he did abroad in that cold winter's night. 
'T ¥ras bitter keen, indeed, he said, but at home no fire had he. 
And therefore he had come abroad to ask for charity. 

We met a young barefooted child, and she begged loud and bold ; 
I asked her what she did abroad when the wind it blew so cold. 
She said her father was at home, and he lay sick abed ; 
And therefore was it she was sent abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down upon a stone to rest ; 

She had a baby at her back, and another at her breast. 

I asked her why she loitered there, when the night-wind was so chill , 

She turned her head, and bade the child that screamed behind be still. 

She told us that her husbandE^ served, a soldier, far away, 
And therefore to her parish she was beting back her way. 
I turned me to the rich man then, for silently stood he ; — 
• Yon asked me why the poor comT)l2in, and these have answerwj 
thee." ' * BOUTHET. 
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VII. — PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS* 

1 . A GOOD proverb" is never out of season. A word onoc 
Utte.-ed can never be recalled. A wise man may appear like a 
fool in ike company of a fool. A goose-quill" is more danger- 
ous than a lion's claw. A thousand probabilities will not make 
one truth. A great man will neither trample on a worm, nor 
cringe before a king. A jest is no argument, and loud laughter 
no demonstration. A crown will not cure the headache, nor a 
^Iden slipper the gout. . Avoid a slander as you would a scor- 
pion. 

2. A wager is a fool's argument. A stumble may prevent a 
fall. A lie begets a lie, till they come to generations. A fault 
once denied is twice committed. A willing mind makes a light 
foot. A fool's bolt is soon shot. Be not misled by fevil exam- 
ples never think, " others do it, too." " Bear and forbear " is 
good philosophy. Better to live well than long. Better to be 
untaught than to be ill-taught. Books" alone can never teach 
the use of books. Brevity is the soul of wit. By the approval 
of evil, you become guilty of it. By learning to obey, you will 
know how to command. By the street of " By-and-by"" one 
arrives at the house of "Never." 

3. Begin and end with God. Beauty is the flower, but virtue 
is the fruit, of life. By entertaining good thoughts, you will 
keep out evil ones. Between virtue and vic^ is no middle path. 
By doing nothing, we learn to do ill. Combat vice in its first 
attack, and you will come off conqueror. Cunning and treachery 
often proceed from want of capacity. Cater frugally for the 
body, if you would feed the mind sumptuously. Choleric men 
sin in haste and repent at leisure. Common fame" is often a 
common liar. Confine your tongue, lest it confine you. 

4. Constant occupation prevents temptation. Credit lost is 
like a broken looking-glass. Charity should begin at home, but 
not end there. Covetous men are bad sleepers. Consider each 
day your last. Curses", like chickens, always come home to 
roost. Deem every day of your life a leaf in your history. . Do 
good with what thou hast, or it will 'do thee no good. Defile 
not thy mouth with impure words. Despise none ; despair of 
none. Diet cures more than the doctor. Dissembled holiness 

* It will bo found a good intellectual exercise for pupils, to question them 
on the meaning of these proverbs, whioh the editor has carefully compiled 
from a great Tariety of sources. Several explanatory references to tho 
index have been made, as bints to teachers, and to stimulate thought on th« 
part of pupils. 
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IS double iniquity. Drunkenness is an egg from which ail vicefl 
may be hatched. 

5. Deliver your words not by number, but by weight. Do 
. no(Mng you would wish to conceal. Death hath nothing terrible 

in it but what life has made so. Each day is a new life : regard 
it, therefore, as an epif ome** of the whole. Experience keeps a 
dear school, but fools will learn in no other. Entertain no 
thoughts which you would blush at in words. Economy is itself 
a great income. Fortune often makes a feast, and then takes 
away the appetite. 

6. Fear not death so much as an evil course of life. Fling 
him into the Nile,*" and he will come up with a fish in his mouth. 
Fortune can take nothing from us but what she gave. Few, 
that have any merit of their own, envy that of others. Force 
witnout forecast is little worth. Gaming finds a man a dupe, 
and leaves him a knave. Gluttony kills more than the sword. 
Heaven helps him who helps himself. He is the best gentleman 
who is the son of his own deserts.** He who will not be ruled by 
the rudder" must be ruled by the rock. His is a happy mem- 
ory which forgets nothing sd soon as his injuries. He that 
shows his passion tells his enemy where to hit him. 

7. He is a wise man who is willing to receive instructions 
from all men. He is a mighty man who subdueth his evil 
inclinations. He is a rich man who is delighted with his lot. 
He keeps his road well who gets rid of bad company. He is an 
ill boy that goes, like a top, no longer than he is whipped. He 
that " will consider of it " takes time to deny you handsomely. 
Happy he who happy thinks. He who hath good health is 
young, and he is rich who owes nothing. He that would know 
what snail be, must consider what has been. Hungry men call 
the cook lazy. " He who sows brambles must not go barefoot. 

8. If the counsel be good, no matter who gave it. Industry 
is Fortune's right hand, and Frugality her loft. If you wish a 
thing done, go ; if not, send. If you would enjoy the fruit, pluck 
not the blossom. It is easy to go afoot when one leads one's 
horse by the bridle. In a country of blind people the one-eyed 
is king. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. If God be 
with us, who can be against us ? Keep good company, and be 
one of the number. Know thyself. Knowledge is the treasure 
of the mind, and discretion the key to it. Levity in manner 
leads to laxity in principles. 

9. Learning is wealth to the poor, and an ornament to the 
rich. Let pleasures be eycr so innocent, the excess is criminal. 
xiight griefe are loquacious. Less of your courtesy, and more of 
your coin. Let not the tongue forerun the thought. Lyin§*^ 

6* 
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rides on debt's back. Mucb coin, much care ; much meat, much 
malady. Men may be pleased with a jester, but they nevei 
esteem him. Many soldiers are brave at table, who are cowaida 
in the field. None but the contemptible are apprehensive of 
contempt. Never speak to deceive, nor listen to betray. Never 
despair. Never open the door to a little vice, lest a great one 
should enter too. 

10. Out of debt, out of danger. Peace and Honor are the 
sheaves of Virtue's harvest. Purchase the next world with this : 
BO shalt thou win both. Perspicuity is the garment which good 
thoughts should wear. Praise a fair day at night. Pride will 
have a fall. Do not put your finger in the fire, and say it was 
your fortune. Punishment is lame, but it comes. Ponder again 
and again on the divine law ; for all things are contained therein. 
Prayer should be the key of the day, and the lock of the night. 
Rule the appetite, and temper the tongue. Scholarship, without 
good breeding, is but tiresome pedantry. Say not, "when I 
have lekure I will study ; " lest thou shouldst not have leisure. 
Show method in thy study, if thou wilt acquire true wisdom. 
. 11. To profane one's lips witlf unchaste expressions, is like 
bringing swine into the sanctuary. The loquacity of fools is a 
lecture to the wise. The offender never pardons. The shortest 
aliswer is doing the thing The sting of a reproach is the truth 
of it. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. The best throw of 
the dice is to throw them away. There are those who despise 
pride with a greater pride. The perfection of art is to conceal 
art. The crime, not the scaffold, makes the shame. The hog 
never looks up to him that thrashes down the acorns. There is 
no worse robber than a bad book. The sweetest wine makes 
the sharpest vinegar. The raven*^ cried to the crow, " Avaunt, 
blackamoor. ! " The less wit a man has, the lesrf he knows he 
wants it. The feet of retribution'^' are shod with wool. The 
best way to see divine light is to put out thine own candle. 

12. Understanding without wealth is like feet without shoes ; 
wealth without understanding is like shoes without feet. Use soft 
words and hard arguments. Virtue that parleys*^ is near a sur- 
render. Vows made in storms are too often forgotten in calms. 
When men speak ill of you, live so that nobody will believe 
them. Want of punctuality is a species of falsehood. What 
sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to the mind. 
Wherever there is flattery, there is sure to be a fool. Wit is 
folly unless a wise man has the keeping of it. When the wine 
is in, the wit is out. 

13. What greater torment than the consciousness of having 
known the will of our Creator and yet disobeyed it ! Wine is a 
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turncoat : first a friend, and last an enemy. '< Welcome death," 
quoth the rat, when the trap snappe.d. When good cheer is lack- 
ing,^ false friends will be packing. Wisdom and virtue go hand 
in hand. Walk in the way of uprightness, and shun the waj of 
darkness. When a man's coal^ is threadbare, it ig easy to pick 
a hole in it. Winter discovers what summer conceals. Were** 
it not for hope, the heart would break. Who thinks to deceive 
GFod, has already deceived himself. 

14. A bad workman quarrels with his tools. A creaking 
door hangs long on its hinges. A fault confessed is half re- 
dressed. An evil lesson is soon leamec[r Be slow to promise, 
and quick to perform. Don't n^easure other people's com by 
your bushel. Catch the bear before you sell his skin. First 
deserve, and then desire. He lacks most that longs most. He 
liveth long who liveth well. He that reckons without his host 
. must reckon again. ' In a calm sea every man is a pilot. Live 
not to eat, but eat to live. Many go out for wool and come 
home shorn. The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and 
Dr. Merryman. - Man proposes, God disposes. 



VIII. — THE ASS AND THE LAMB: A FABLE." 

1. << How hard is my fate ! What sorrows await," 
Said the Ass to the Sheep, " my deplorable state ! 
'' Gold, naked, ill-fed, I slecMn a shed. 

Where the snow, wind and nun, come in over my head. 

2. '' All this day did I pass in a yard without grass ; 
What a pity that I was created an Ass ! 

As for master, he sat by the fire with the Cat, 
And they both look as you do, contented and fat. 

3. " Your nice coat^ of wool, so elastic and full. 

Makes you much to be envied, — ay, more than the BuU." 
*'How can you pretend," said her poor bleating friend, 
** To complain ? Let me silence to you recommend. 

4. ** My sorrows are deep," continued the Sheep, 
And her eyes looked as if she were ready to weep ; 

" I expect — 't is no fable — to be dragged from liie stabk, 
- And to-mv>rrow, perhaps, cut up for the table. 

6. " Now you — with docility, strength and civiliiy — 
Will live some years linger, in all probability. 
So no envy, I beg, — tor I'll bet you an egg, 
You will carry the spinach^ to eat with my leg." 

FROM TBI FOUUU 
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IX. — A VOLUNTEER" BULL-FIGHT. 

1. I BEMSMBEB once Seeing, when a lad at school, a fight 
between two bulls. Although I could not have been more than 
eight years of age at the time, I shall never forget the spectacle. 
It happened in this wise." Close by the school-house — a very 
unpretending edifice it was=* — ran a deep and rapid river. 
Across it had been thrown a high wooden bridge, the hand-rail- 
ing of which time and the winds and the weather had entirely 
destroyed. The land on opposite sides of the stream was owned 
by different persons, and farm^ by them respectively. One 
bright summer day, ^- 1 remember it as it were yesterday, — 
the hour of noon had arrived, and a frolicsome, fun-seeking troop 
of school-boys were let loose for an hour's recreation. 

2. All at once, the bellowing and roaring of two bulls, that 
had broken out of their enclosures on each side of the river, 
attracted our attention. The animals were not yet in sight of 
each other, but were approaching along the highway at a rate 
of speed which would cause them to meet near the centre of the 
high bridge which I have described, and beneath which, at some 
thirty feet, ran the river between steep banks. The more daring 
of us gathered near the bridge, lining it, to see the anticipated 
fight. We were not disappointed. Nearer and nearer to each 
other approached the proud, pawing combatants.**^ Ba'shan" 
never produced two brutes of Jg*cer aspect. They lashed their 
sides^ with their tails; they Ke the groimd with their feet. 
Occasionally they knelt down, trying to gore the earth with their 
horns. And as yet they wera concealed, each from the other, 
by the ascent towards" the oridge at either end. 

3. Presently, as they simultaneously ascended the respective 
abutments," they came full in sight of each other. The roar 
was mutual, and actually tremendous. Every urchin^ of us 
sprang into the fields and ran. Finding, however, that we were 
not' pursued, we as hastily retraced our steps. There they were, 
the ferocious duellists, quite as sensibly employed as some of their 
human imitators ! Front to front, their hqprnfi locked, every 
muscle strained, they were fighting as only bulls can fight. It 
seemed an even match. Now^^ one would press back his oppo- 
nent a few paces, and presently you would hear quick, sharp, short 
steps, and his adversary would be pressed back in return. The 
struggling was hard, was long, was savage. For a while neitlier 
obtained an advantage. 

* Bear in mind that the dash is sometimes used bj modern writers ia 
place of the marks of Parenthesis. See ^IT 140, 105, Part I. 
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4. Hitherto thej had been pushing each other lengthwise of 
Ih^ bridge ; suddenly they.begaa to wheel,''^ and, in a moment, 
were facing each other breadthwise. Thus they were at right 
angles"^ with the length of the old bridge, which shook, and 
creaked, and rocked again,* with their tramping and their terrible 
strife. It was the work of a single moment: — one of the 
beasts, — I never could tell which, — one of them, however, as 
if conscious of his position, made a violent, a desperate lungo 
forward, and pressed his antagonist back — back — back— till 
there was but another step of plank behind him, — between him 
and nothing! The moment was one of intense interest to ua 
juvenile spectators. Never was the amphitheatre" of Home the 
scene of a more exciting combat. Another step backward, — 
yes, the unfortunate bull has been forced to take it ! Back he is 
pressed, and over he goes. 

5. Such a sight I never saw, — I probably shall never see 
again. Imagine a bull pitched backward from a bridge, and 
falling, at least thirty feet, over and over ! He turned once or 
twice, probably, — I thought he turned over til\y times, there 
seemed such a confusion of horns and feet, revolving, flying 
through the air ! But down he went ; the water was deep, and 
he disappeared, leaving a whirlpool"'* of foam behind him, and 
making the river undulate far and wide with the concussion^ of 
his ponderous bulk. 

6. The other bull did not laugh — merely because bulls, as I 
supposed, could not. But we lauahed and shouted our applause. 
There stood the victor,'-^ lookingplirectly down into the abyss 
below, into which he had hurled his unlucky foe. He stood, 
however, but a moment; and then, as if frightened at the pros- 
pect, -began to snort and step backward. Back, back he 
retreated, with his head in the same pugnacious attitude as 
when in combat, — back — still another step back — and over 
he too went on the opposite side of the bridge, performing just 
as many and as ludicrous somersets as his adversary had done a 
minute before. 

7. It was a scene to remember ; and the performance called 
forth immense apjlause from the group of juvenile amateurs'" 
who witnessed it. In about five minutes both bulls might be 
seen, well sobered by their ducking, dripping wet, scratching up 
the steep, gravelly banks, each on his own side of the river 
" Those bulls will never fight any more," said a boy behind me. 
His prediction turned out correct ; for two more peaceably dis- 
posed bulls than they were, ever tfterwards, could not have been 
(bund. 
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X. -^ THE DAFFODILS. 

1 I WANDERED lonely as a cload 

That floats on high o'er vales and hiUa, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils ;" 
Beside the laKe, beside the trees, • 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

2. Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky= way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance 

3. The waves beside them danced, but they 

Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; — 
A poet could not but be gay, * 

In such a jocund company : 
I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth that show to me had brought. 

4 For oft, when on my couch I lie. 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with iMt daflodils. 



WORDSWORTB. 



XI. — RESIGNATION TO 

1. He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower, — > 
Alike they 're needful to the flower ; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 

To give the soul fit nourishment. 
As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Fatiier ! thy will, not mine, be done, 

2. Can loving children e'er reprove 

With murmurs whom they trust and loTe I 
. Creator, I would ever be 
A trusting, loving child to thee ; 
As comes to me or cloud or sun. 
Father ! thy wiU^ot mine, be done. 

3. 0, ne'er will I at Hfe repine ; 
Enough that thou haat made it 
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Where &ll8 the shadow cold of death, 
I yet will sing, with parting breath, 
Ab comes to me or shade or san, 
Father ! thy will, not mine, be done. 

SARAH FLOWKR AI>A1I8. 



Xn. — THE FOLLY OF CASTLB-BUILDING." 

1. Alsa^cras.^ Bays the fable, was a very idle fellow," whe 
never would set his hand to any business daring his father's life 
His &ther, dying, left to him the value of an hundred drachmas^ 
in Persian money. Alnaschar, in order to make the best of 
it, laid it out in glasses, bottles, and the finest earthenware. 
These he piled up in a large open basket, and having made choice 
of a very little shop, plac^ the basket at his feet, and leaned hia 
back upon the wall, in expectation of customers. As he sat in 
this posture, with his eyes upon the basket, he fell into a most 
amusing train of thought, and was overheard by one of his neigh- 
bors, as he talked to himself. '' This basket," says he, " cost ma 
at the wholesale merchant's an hundred drachmas, which is all I 
have in the world. 

2. " I shall quickly make two hundred of it, by selling it in 
retaO. These two hundred drachmas will in a little while rise 
to four hundred, which of course will amount in time to four 
thousand. Four thousand drachmas dknnot fair of making eight 
thousand. As soon as by this means I am master of ten thou- 
sand, I will lay aside my trade of a glass-man, and turn jeweller. 
I shall then deal in diamonds, pearls, and all sorts of rich stones. 
When I have got together as much wealth as I can well desire, I 
will make a purchase of the finest house I can find. I shall then 
begin to enjoy myself and make a iioise in the irorld. I will not, 
however, stop there, but still continue my traffic, till I have got 
together an hundred thousand drachmas. 

8. " When I have thus made myself master of an hundred 
thousand drachmas, I shall naturally set myself on the footing of a 
prince, and will demand the Grand Vizier's'' daughter in marriage, 
after having represented to that minister the information which I 
have received of the beauty, wit, discretion and other high qual- 
ities, which his daughter possesses. I will let him know, at the 
same time, that it is my intention to make him a present of a 
thousand pieces of gold on our marriage night. As soon as I 
have married the Grand Vizier's daughter, I will make my father- 
in-law a visit with a grand train and equipage ; and when I am 
placed at his ri^t hand, — where I shall be, of course, if it 
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be only to honor his daughter, — I will give him the thousand 
pieces of gold which I promised him, and afterwards, to his great 
surprise, will present him another purse of the same value, with 
some short speech, as, * Sir, jou see I am a man of my word ; I 
always give more than I promise.' 

4. " When I have brought the princess to my house, I shall 
take particular care to breed her in a due respect for me. To 
this end, I shall confine her to her own apartment, make her a 
short visit, and talk but little to her. Her women^ will repre- 
sent to me that she is inconsolable by reason -of my uukindness 
and beg me with tears to caress her, and let her sit down by me ; 
but I shall still remain inexorable, and will turn my back upon 
her. Her mother will then come and bring her daughter to me, 
as I am seated upon my sofa. The daughter, with tears in her 
eyes, will fling herself at my feet, and beg of me to receive her 
into my favor. Then will I, to imprint in her a thorough vener- 
ation for my person, draw up my legs and spurn her from me 
with my foot, in such a manner that she shall fall down several 
paces from the sofa." 

6. Alnaschar was entirely swallowed up in this chimerical*^ 
vision, and could not forbear acting with his foot what he had in 
his thoughts. So that, unluckily striking his basket of brittle 
ware, which was the foundation of all his grandeur, he kicked 
his glasses to a great distance from him into the street, and broke 
them into ten thousand pieces. addison. 



XIII. — SELECT /POLOGUES." 
1. — Class=» Opinions. 

A LAMB strayed foe the first time into the woods, and excited 
much discussion"^ among other animals. In a mixed company^^ 
one day, when he became the subject of a friendly gossip, the goat 
praised him. " Pooh ! " said the lion, " this is too absurd. The 
beast is a pretty beast enough, but did you hear him roar ? I 
heard him roar, and, by the manes of my fathers, when he roars 
he does nothing but cry ba-a-a ! " And the lion bleated his best 
in mockery, but bleated far from well. 

" Nay," said the deer. " I do not think so badly of his voice. 
I liked him well enough until I saw him leap. He kicks with 
his hind legs in running, and, with all his skipping, gets over 
very little ground." — "It is a bad beast altogether," said the 
tiger. *.* He cannot roar, he cannot run, he can do nothing — 
and what wonder ? I killed a man yesterday, and, in politencsg 
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to the new comer, offered him a bit ; upon which^^ he had the 
impudence to look disgusted, and saj, * No, sir, I cat nuthing 
but grass.' " So the beasts criticized the lamb, each in his own 
way ; and yet it was a good lamb, nevertheless. 

2. — Thb Sword and the Pes. 

The sword of the warrior** was taken down for the purpose of 
being polished. It had not been long out of use. The rust was 
rubbed off, but there were spots that would not go — they were 
of blood. The sword was placed on the table near the pen of 
the warrior's secretary. The pen took advantage of the first 
breath of air to move a little further off. " Thou art right," 
said the sword. " I am a bad neighbor." — " I fear thee not," 
replied the pen, " I am more poweiftd than thou art ; but I love 
not thy society." — " I exterminate," said the sword. — " And I 
perpetuate," answered the pen ; " where are thy victories, if I 
recorded them. not ? Even where thou thyself shalt one day be 
— in the Lake of Oblivion." 

3. — Thb HmonNG-HmD and the Butterflt. 

A humming-bird met a butterfly, and, being pleased with the 
beauty of its person and the glory of its wings, made an offer of 
perpetual friendship. " I cannot think of it," was the reply, 
" as you once spumed me, and called me a crawling dolt." — 
" Impossible ! " exclaimed the humming-bird , " I always enter- 
tained the highest respect for such beautiful creatures as you." — 
" Perhaps you do now," said the other ; " but when you insulted 
me I was a caterpillar. So let me give you a piece of advice : 
never insult the humble,^ as they may some day become your 
superiors." 

4. — The Wolf and the Kid. 

A very stupid wolf (they are not all so^®^), having a good 
appetite, found a kid, which had lost its way. " Little friend," 
said the carnivorous" animal, " I meet you at a good time : you 
will make me a very good supper ; for I assure you that I have 
neither breakfasted nor dined to-day." — " If I must die," replied 
the poor kid, " I beg that you will first sing me a song ; I hope 
that you will not refuse me this favor ; it is the first that I ever 
asked of you. I have heard that you are a perfect musician."' 

The wolf, like a fool, cajoled by this flattery, attempted to 
sing, but only howled. At this noise the shepherds came run- 
ning; with their dogs and put him to flight. " Very well," said 
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the wolf, as he scampered away ; " I have got my deserts :® thiir 
will teach me another time to keep to my trade of a butcher, and 
not attempt to play the musician." 

5. — The Wolf on his Death-bed. 

A wolf lay at the last gasp, and was reviewing his past life 
•* It is true," said he, " I am a great sinner, but yet, I hope, not 
one of the greatest. I have done evil, but I have also done 
much good. Once, I remember, a bleating lamb, that had- 
strayed from the flock, came so near to me that I might easily 
have throttled it ; but I did it no harm. At the same time, I 
listened with the most astonishing indifference to the gibes** and 
scoffs of a sheep, although I had nothing to fear from dogs." 

" I can testify to all that," said his friend the fox, who was 
helping him prepare for death. " I remember perfectly all the 
circunistances. It was just at the time when you were so dread- 
fully choked with that bone^ which the good-natured crane after- 
wards drew out of your throat." 

6. — The two Bees. 

One fine morning in May, two bees set forward in quest of 
honey ; the one wise and temperate, the other careless and 
extravagant. They soon arrived at a garden enriched with 
aromatic herbs, the most fragrant flowers, and the most deli«uous 
fruits. They regaled themselves for a time on the various dain- 
ties set before them ; the one loading his thighs at intervals with 
wax for the construction of his hive, the other revelling in sweets, 
without regard to anything but present gratification. At length 
they found a wide-mouthed vial, that hung filled with honey 
beneath the bough of a peach-tree. The thoughtless epicure,^' 
in spite of all his friend's remonstrances, plunged headlong into 
the vessel, resolving to indulge himself in all the pleasures of 
sensuality. 

The philosopher,^ on the other hand, sipped with caution ; but, 
being suspicious of danger, flew off to fruits and flowers, where, 
by the moderation of his meals, he improved his relish for the 
true enjoyment of them. In the evening, however, he called for 
his friend, to inquire whether he would return to the hive ; but 
found him surfeited^^ in sweets which he was as unable to leave 
as to enjoy. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his legs, and 
his whole frame ener'vated, he was but just able to bid his friend 
adieu,^ and to lament, with his latest breath, that, though a taste 
of pleasure may quicken the relish of Ufe, an unrestrained mdul« 
gence is inevitable destruction. 
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7. — The Partial Judge. 

A &.Tmer came to a neighboring lawyer, expressing great 
Boncem for an accident which, he said, had just happened. 
** One of your oxen," continued he, " has been gored by an 
unlucky bull of mine ; and I should be glad to know how I am 
to make you reparation." — " Thou art a very honest fellow," 
replied the lawyer, <* and wilt not think it unreasonable that I 
expect one of thy oxen in return." — "It is no more than jus- 
tice," quoth the farmer, " to be sure. But, what did I say ? — I 
mistake. It is your bull that has killed one of my oxen." — " In- 
deed ! " says the lawyer ; " that alters the case : I must inquire 

into the affair ; and if " — " And ip ! " said the farmer — 

'' the business, I find, would have been concluded without an ir, 
had you been as ready to do justice to others as to exact it 
&om them." 

8. — The dnmr or Death. 

Death, the king of terrors, was determined to choose a prime 
minister ;^ and his pale courtiers, the ghastly^ train of diseases, 
were all summoned to attend, when each preferred his claim to 
the honor of this illustrious office. Fever urged the numbers he 
destroyed ; cold Palsy set forth his pretensions by shaking all 
his limbs ; and Dropsy, by his swelled, unwieldy carcass ; Gout 
hobbled up, and allegd his great power in racking every joint ^'^ 
and Asthma's"' inability to speak was a strong though silent 
argoment in favor of his claim. Stone^ and Colic pleaded their 
violence ; Plague his rapid progress in destruction ; and Con- 
sumption, though slow, insisted that he was sure. 

In the midst of this contention, the court was disturbed by the 
noise of music, dancing, feasting and revelry; when immediately 
entered a lady, with a confident air, and a flushed countenance, 
attended by a troop of cooks and bacchanals :" her name was 
Intempbrancb.** She waved her hand, and thus addressed the 
crowd of diseases : " Give way, ye sickly band of pretenders, nor 
dare to vie with my superior merits in the service of this great 
monarch. Am not I your parent ? Do ye not derive the power 
of shortening human life almost wholly from me ? Who, then, 
so fit as myself for this important office ? " The grisly monarcn 
grinned a sanie of approbation, placed her at his right hand, 
and she immediately became his principal favorite and prime 
minister. 

9. — Dishonesty Punished. 

An usurer,** having lost a hundred dollars in a bag, promised 
% reward of ^n dollars to the person who should restore it. The 
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finder brought it to him, and demanded the reward. The usui-er 
loath to give the reward, now that he had the bag, alleged, as 
soon as the bag was opened, that it contained, when he lost it, & 
hundred and ten dollars. Being called before the judge, he 
unwarilj acknowledged that the seal was broken open in his own 
presence, and that the amount in the bag was but a hundred 
dollars. 

" You say," said the judge, " that the bag you lost had a hun- 
dred and ten dollars in it?"— "Yes, sir."— "Then," replied the 
judge, " this cannot be your bag, as it contained but a hundred 
dollars ; therefore the plaintiff" must keep it till the true owner 
appears; and you must look for your bag where you can find it." 



XIV. — ADORATION AMID NATURAL SCENES. 

1. Thb turf shall be my fragrant shrine ;• 
My temple, Lord ! that arch of thine ; 
My censer's breath the mountain airs, 
And silent°^ thoughts my only prayers, 

2. My choir^ shall be the moonlit waves, 

W hen murmuring homeward to their caveB, 

Or when the stillness of the sea. 

Even more than music, breathes of Thee. 

3. I '11 seek by day some glade unknown, 
All light and silence, like thy throne ! 
And the pale sUirs shall be at night 
The only eyes that watch my rite." 

4. Thy heaven,^ on which 'tis bliss to look, 
Shall be my pure and shining book. 
Where I shall read, in words of flame, 
The glories of thy wondrous name. 

5. I '11 read thy anger in the rack*^' 

That clouds a while the day-beam's track ; 

Thy mercy in the azure hue 

Of sunny brightness breaking through ! 

6. There 's nothing bright, above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow 
But in its light my soul can see 

Some feature^ of the Deity. 

7. There 's nothing dark, below, above, 
But in its gloom I trace thy love. 
And meekly wait that moment when 
Thy touch shall turn all bright again .2^ 

* MOORE. 
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XV. — THE SPARTAN BOY.* 



1. "When I tibe mepory repeat of the heroic actions great, 
which, in contempt of pain and death, were done by men who 
dre^w^ their breath in ages past, I find no deed that can in for- 
titude^ exceed the noble boy, in Sparta" bred, who in the temple 
ministered. 

2. Ey the sacrifice he stands, the lighted incense in his hands ; 
through the smoking censer's lid dropped a'burning co^l which'" 
slid into his sleeve, and passed in between the folds, e'en to the 
skin. 

3. Dire was the pain which then he proved, but not for this 
his sleeve he moved, or would the scorching ember shako out 
from the folds, lest it should make any confusion, or excite dis- 
turbance at the sacred rite;" but close he kept the burning coal, 
till it eat itself a hole in his flesh. The standers-by saw no sign 
and heard no cry. All this he did in noble scorn, and for he was 
a Spartan born. 

4. Young student^ who this story readest, and with the same 
thy thoughts now feedest, thy weaker nerves might thee forbid 
to do the thing the Spartan did ; thy feebler heart could not 
sustain such dire extremity of pain. But in this story thou 
mayest see what may useful prove to thee. By this example 
thou wilt find, that to the ingenuous mind shame can greater 
anguish bring than the body's suffering ; that pain is not the 
worst of ills, — not when it the body kills ; that in fair reli- 
gion's cause, for thy country, or the laws, when occasion dire 
shall offer, 't is reproachful not to suffer. miss lahb. 



XVI. — PRACTICAL JOKES. 

1. The youth who resorts for amusement to hazardous practi- 
cal jokes must be poorly off in resources of mirth. The most 
deplorable results have often followed the indulgence*^ of this 
foolish propensity. Chfldren have been seriously injured** for 
life, and sometimes killed, by attempts to frighten them by 
means of masks, white sheets, and other contrivances. A boy 

This poem is printed as prose, that the papil may exercise his own ear 
for harmony in supplying the metrical divisions. Let him first acquaint 
himself with what is said in paragraphs 156, 31 and 164, in respect to inver- 
sion^ the diseresis, the suspension of the voice at the end of lines, Ac. 

7* 
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once told his little sister, in sport, that the rag-man was coming 
to carry her off. Afterwards, when the rag-man really came, 
the child was so terrified that she sickened and died in conse- 
quence. . 

2. An instance is related by AUston" of a collegian who un- 
dertook to frighten his fellow-student^" by appearing at midnight, 
dressed in white, in his sleeping-room. The victim of this stupid 
jest, roused from sleep, and seeing the white figure in his room, 
took a pistol from beneath his pillow,** and threatened to fire. The 
figure did not move. The student fired, but, as the charge made 
no impression, he was so overcome with horror that he fell back 
a hopeless maniac. The practical joker had extracted the balls 
from the pistol before venturing upon his heartless experiment. 

3. What numberless accidents have resulted from the levelling 
of fire-arms at persons, by practical jokers, young and old ! The 
youth who, forewarned of the danger, still resorts to this practice, 
and who, to annoy or terrify another, aims at him a gun or pis- 
tol, should be treated as little better than one who wants but 
opportunity to become a murderer. It is not merely levity, but 
wickedness,'^ to court such risks. 

4. " There are many good-natured fellows," says the author 
of Lacon^ " who have paid the forfeit^^ of their lives to their 
love of bantering** and raillery. No doubt they have had much 
diversion, but they have purchased it too dear. Although their 
wit and their brilliancy may have been often extolled, yet it has 
at last been extinguished forever, and by a foe, perhaps, who 
had neither the one nor the other, but who found it easier to 
point a sword than a repartee. 

5. " I have heard of a nlan, in the province of Bengal," who 
had been a long time very successful in hunting the tiger ; his 
skill gained him great ^clat," and had insured lum much diver- 
sion ; at length he narrowly escaped with his life. He then relin- 
quished the sport, with this observation : * Tiger-hunting is veiy 
fine amusement, so long as we hunt the tiger ; but it is rather 
awkward when the tiger takes it into his head to hunt us.* 

6. " Again ;^ this skill in small wit, like skill in small arms, 
is very apt to beget a confidence which may prove fiitaP in the 
end. We may either mistake the proper moment (for even 
cowards have their fighting days), or we may mistake the proper 
man. A certain Savoyard'^^ got his livelihood by exhibiting a 
monkey and a bear. He gained so much applause from his 
tricks with the monkey, that he was encouraged to practise some 
of them upon the bear; he was dreadfully lacerated, and, on 
beiQg rescued with great difBculty from the gripe of Bruin,*' 
be exclaimed, < What a fool was 1 not to distmguish between a 
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mookey and a bear ! A bear, my friends, is a very graye kind 
of a personage, and, as you plaiiUy see, docs not understand a 
)ote!'" 

7. The fate of Gonello, the jester, is memorable in the history 
of practical jokes. He was the son of a glover in Florence," 
and bom between the years 1390 and 1400. Having been 
received into the service of Nic'olo the Third, Marquis of Fer- 
ra'ra," as a buffoon or jester, he became a great favorite. But 
at last the marquis falling ill of a quartan" ague, the court 
physician recommended that his excellency should bo suddenly 
submerged in. cold water, without warning or preparation. 

8. Poor Gonello generously undertook to carry out the pre- 
scription ; and, one day, as the marquis was strolling along the 
bank of a river, Gonello ran up, and pushed him suddenly into 
the water. On being pulled out, the marquis was so enraged 
that he would listen to no explanation of the jester's conduct. 
Gonello fled from the city to Padua ;^ and the marquis issued 
an edict against him, proclaiming sentence of death " should he 
again set foot on Ferrara ground." 

9. As Gonello soon heard, however, that the marquis (thanks 
to his ducking) was fast recovering his health and good humor ,^ 
and as it was not a practical joke, but an act of humanity, that 
the jester had intended, he determined, in spite of the edict, to 
return to Ferrara. But, that he might go as much in character 
as possible, keeping within the letter of the law at the same time, 
he procured a cart filled with earth from Padua, and, standing 
upon it, entered Ferrara, protesting that the edict could not 
apply to him, as it was on " Ferrara ground " only that he was 
liable to be arrested, whereas he could prove that he stood on 
Paduan soil. 

10. This special" pleading did not, however, avail. He was 
hurried off to prison ; the last rites" of religion were adminis- 
tered to him ; and the next day he was brought forth, in the 
presence of an immense assemblage, to the scaffold. Poor fel- 
low ! He thought it a very hard case that such a tragedy should 
succeed so much mirth as he had been the means of dispensing. 
Commending his soul to Heaven,^ he forgave all his enemies, laid 
his head upon the block, and told the executioner to do his work 
quickly. 

11. With a grin upon his countenance, that functionary 
approached, made a flourish with his axe, and then dexterously 
slipping it out of sight, seized a pail of water, and emptied it on 
the bare throat of the prisoner. The assembled crowd burst 
into shouts of exultation and joy. But why does Gonello 
remain motionless, with his head on the block ? Is he attempt- 
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ing another joke, by feigning to be asleep ? Alas ! he is dead ! 
Yes ; the mortal life of the jester of Ferrara tenninated there. 
He was the victim of a practical joke, but a crueller one than 
he had ever himself attempted. The marquis was- overwhelmed 
with grief by the disastrous result, and paid every honor to the 
memory of flie unfortunate Gonello. 



XVII. — CONTRASTED SOLILOQUIES. 

1. " Alas ! " exclaimed a silver-headed sage, " how narrow is 
the utmost extent of human science ! — how circumscribed the 
sphere of intellectual exertion ! I have spent my life in acquir- 
ing knowledge ; but how little do I know ! The further I attempt 
to penetrate the secrets of nature, the more I am bewildered and 
benighted. , Beyond a certain limit, all is but confusion or con- 
jecture ; so that the advantage of ihe learned over the ignorant 
consists greatly in having ascertained how little is to be known. 

2. " It is true that I can measure the sun, and compute the 
distances of the planets ; I can calculate their periodical move- 
ments, and even ascertain the laws by wtich they perform their 
sublime revolutions ; but, with regard to their construction, and the 
beings which inhabit them, what do I know more than the clown ? 

3. " Delighting to examine the economy of nature in our own 
world, I have analyzed the elements, and have given names to 
their component parts. And yet, should I not be as much at a 
loss to explain the burning of fire, or to account for the liquid 
quality of water, as the vulgar, who use and enjoy them without 
thought or examination ? 

4. " I remark that all bodies, unsupported, fall to the ground ; 
and I am taught to account for this by the law of gravitation.*" 
But what have I gained here more than a term ? Does it con- 
vey to my mind any idea of the nature of that mysterious and 
invisible chain, which drawa all things to a common centre ? 
I observe the effect, I give a nkme to the cause; but can I 
explain or comprehend it ? 

5. " Pursuing the track of the naturalist,*^* I have learned to 
distinguish the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, and 
to divide these into their distinct tribes and families; but can I 
tell, after all this toil, whence a single blade of grass derives its 
vitality ? Could the most minute researches enable me to dis- 
sever the exquisite pencil that paints and fringes the flower of 
the field? Have I ever detected the secret that gives their 
brilliant dye to the ruby" and the emerald," or the art that 
enamels the delicate shell ? 
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6. '* I observe the sagacity of animals ; I call it instinct, and 
ipecalate upon its various degrees of approximation to the reason 
of man. Bat, after all, I know as little of the cogitations of the 
brute as he does of mine. When I see a flight of birds over- 
head, performing their evolutions, or steering their course to 
Bome distant settlement, their signals and cries are as unintelli- 
gible to me as are the learned languages to the unlettered rus- 
tic ; I understand as little of their policy and laws, as they do 
of Blackstone's™ Conunentarics. 

7. " But, leaving the material creation, my thoughts have 
often ascended to loftier subjects, and indulged in metaphysical" 
speculation. And here, while I easily perceive in myself 
the two distinct qualities of matter and mind, I am bafifted 
in every attempt to comprehend their mutual dependence and 
mysterious connection. When my hand moves in obedience to 
my will, have I the most distant conception of the manner in 
which the volition" is either communicated or understood ? Thus, 
in the exercise of one of the most simple and ordinary actions, I 
am perplexed and confounded if I attempt to account for it. 

8. " Again, how many years of my life were devoted to the 
acquisition of those languages by the means of which I might 
explore the records of remote ages, and become familiar with the 
learning and literature of other times ! And what have I gath- 
ered from these, but the mortifying fact that man has ever been 
struggling with his own impotence,* and vainly endeavoring to 
overleap the bounds which limit his anxious inquiries ? 

9. " Alas ! then, what have I gained by my laborious researches, 
but a humbling conviction of my weakness and ignorance ? How 
little has man, at his best estate, of which to boast ! What folly 
in him to glory in his contracted powers, or to value himself 
upon his imperfect acquisitions ! " 



10. " Well," exclaimed a young lady, just returned from 
school, " my education is at last finished ! — indeed, it would 
be strange if, after ^ve years'**^ hard application, anything were 
left incomplete. Happily, that is all over now ; and I have 
nothing to do but to exercise my various accomplishments. 

11. " Let me see ! — As to French, I am mistress of that, and 
speak it, if possible, with more fluency than English. Italian I 
can read with ease, and pronounce very will ; as well, at least, 
as any of my friends, — and that is all one need wish for in Ital- 
ian. Music I have learned till I am perfectly sick of it. But. 
now that we have a grand piano, it will be delightful to play 
when we have company; I must still continue to practise a 
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little ; — the only thing, I think, that I need now improve myselif 
in. And then there are my Italian songs! which everybody 
allows I sing with taste ; and, as it is what so few people can 
pretend to, I am particularly glad that I can. 

12. " My drawings are universally admired, — especially the 
shells and flowers, which are beautiful certainly : besides this, I 
have a decided taste in all kinds of fancy ornaments. And 
then my dancing and waltzing, in which our master himself 
owned that he could take me no further ; — just the figure for 
it, certainly ! it would be unpardonable if I did not excel. 

13. "As to common things, — geography, and history, and 
poetry, and philosophy, — thank my stars, I have got through 
them all! so that I may consider myself not only perfectly 
acconiplished, but also thoroughly well informed. — Well, to be 
sure, how much I have fagged through! — the only wonder is, 
that one head can contain it all ! " jane tatlor. 



XVIII. — THE POOR EXILE. 

1. May Heaven guide the poor exile !®^ He goes wandering 
over the earth. I have passed through various countries ; their 
inhabitants have seen me, and I have seen them ; biit we have 
not known each other, llie exile is everywhere alone ! When 
at the decline of day I saw the smoke of some cottage rise from 
the bosom of a valley, I said, " Happy is he who returns at even- 
ing to his fireside, and seats himself among those he loves ! " 
The exile is everjrwhere alone ! 

2. Whence come those clouds driven by the storm ? It drives 
me along like them. But what matters it ? The exile is every- 
where alone ! Those trees are noble, those flowers are beautifid ; 
but ihey ,are not the flowers nor the trees of my country ; to me 
they say nothing. The exile is everywhere alone ! That stream 
flows gently over the meadow, but its murmur is not that which 
my childhood heai:d. To me it recalls no remembrances. The 
exile is everjrwhere alone! 

3. Those songs %re sweet; but the sorrows and the joys which 
they awake are not my sorrows nor my joys. The exile is every- 
where alone ! I have been asked. ** Why weepest thou ? " but 
when I have told, no one has wept ; for no one understood me. 
The exile is everywhere alone ! I have seen old men surrounded 
by children, as the olive by its branches ; but none of those old 
men called me his son, none of those children called me his 
brother. The exile is everywhere alone. 
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4. I liave seen young girls smile, witli a smile as pure as the ' 
dawn, on him thej had chosen for a husband; bat not one 
smiled on me. The exile is everywhciie alone ! I haye seen 
young men, heart to heart, embrace each other, as if they 
wished to have only one existence ; but not one pressed my hand. 
The exile is everywhere alone ! There are friends, wives, fathers, 
brothers, only in one's own country. The exile is eYer3rwhere 
alone ! 

5. Poor exile ! cease to lament. Every one is banished like 
thyself; every one beholds father, mother, wife, friend, pass away 
and vanish. Our country is not here below ; man seeks for it 
hero in vain ; that which he mistakes for it is only a resting- 
place for a night. Heaven guide the poor exile! He goes 
wandering over the earth. lakenkais 



XIX. — THE SEASONS. 



When Sprins comes with suns and showers. 
What gives beauty to the bowers ? 

Buds and floweit. 



2. When the glowing Summer 's bom. 
What pours^ Nature firom her horn 1 

3. When mild suns in Autumn shine, 
Then, Earth, what gifts are thine 1 

4. When gray Winter comes, what glow 
Makes the round earth sparkle so ? 



Hay and com 

Fruit and wine 

Ice and snow. 



Hay and com and buds and flowers. 
Snow and ice and fruit and wine ; 
Spring and 6ummei*, Fall and Winter, 
With their suns and sleets and showers, 
Bring in turn these gifts divine. 



6. Spring blows, Summer glows. 
Autumn reaps, Winter keeps. 
Spring prepares, Summer provides. 
Autumn hoards, Winter hides. 

7. Gomej then, friends, their praises sound ; 
Spring and Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring, 

As they run their yearly round, 

Each in turn with gladness sing ! 

Time drops blessings as he flies, 

Time maKes ripe, and Time makes wise. schottel. 



/ 
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XX. — TnOUGHT AND DEED. 

1. Full many a light thought man may chensh, 

Full many an idle deed may do ; 
Yet not a deed or thought shall perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue. 

2. "When hy the wind the tree is shaken,®^ 

There ^s not a bough or leaf can fall, 
But of its falling heed is taken 
By One that sees and governs all. 

3. The tree may fall and be forgotten, 

And buried in the earth remain ; 
Yet from its juices rank and rotten 
Springs vegetating life again. 

4. The world is with creation teeming, 

And nothing ever wholly dies ; 
And things that are destroyed in seeming 
In other shapes and forms arise. 

5. And nature still unfolds the tissue 

Of unseen works by spirit wrought ; 
And not a work but hath its issue 
With blessing or with evil fraught. 

6. And thou mayst seem to leave behind theo 

All memory of the sinful past ; 
Yet, O ! be sure thy sin shall find thee. 
And thou shalt know its fruit at last 



XXI. — THOUGHTS TO DWELL ON. 
1. — Life. 

The mere lapse of years is not life. To eat, and drink, and 
eleep ; to be exposed to darkness and the light ; to paco around 
the mill of habit and turn the wheel'** of wealth ; to make reason 
our book-keeper, and turn thought into an implement of trade,*^ 
— this is not life. In all this, but a poor fraction of the conscious- 
ness of humanity is awakened ; and the sanctities still slumber 
Which make it most worth while to be. 

Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, goodness, &ith, alone give 
vitality to the mechanism^ of existence The laugh of mirth 
which vibrates through the heart ; the tears which freshen**^ the 
dry .wastes within; the music which brings childhood back; the 
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prayer that calls the fature near; the doubt Tihich makes us 
meditate ; the death which startles us with mystery ; the hard- 
ships that force us to struggle ; the anxiety that ends in trust, — 
these are the true nourishments^^ of our natural being. 

2. — Enduring Influkncb of Human Actions. 

We see not in life the end of human actions. The influence 
never dies. In ever widening circle it reaches beyond the ^ 
grave. Death removes us from this to an eternal world ; time 
determines what shall be our condition in that world. Every 
morning, when we go forth, we lay the moulding Kand on our 
destiny ; and every evening, when we have done, we have left a 
deathless impression upon our character. We touch not a wire 
but vibrates in eternity — a voice but reports at the Throne of 
God. Let youth especially think of these things ; and let every 
one remember that in this world character is in its formation- 
state — it is a serious thing to think, to speak, to act. 

3. — Now. 

" Now " is the constant syllable ticking from the clock of 
time. " Now " is the watch-word of the wise. " Now " is on 
the banner of the prudent. Let us keep this little word always 
in our mind ; and, whenever anything presents itself to us in the 
shape of work, whether mental or physical, let us do it with all 
our might, remembering that " Now " is the only time for us. 
It is indeed a sorry way to get through the world by putting off 
a duty till to-morrow, saying, " Tlien I will do it." No ! this 
will never answer. " Now " is ours ; " then " may never be. 

4. — Fidelity in Little Things. 

Great virtues?* are rare ; the occasions fdr them are very rare : 
and, when they do occur, we are prepared for them ; we are ex- 
cited by the grandeur of the sacrifice ; we arc supported either 
by the splendor of the deed in the eyes of the world, or by the 
self-complacency that we experience from the performance of an 
uncommon action. Little things are unforeseen ; they return 
every moment, they come in contact with our pride, our indo 
lence,^^ our haughtiness, our readiness to take offence ; they cojk 
tradict our inclinations perpetually. It is, however, only by 
fidelity in little things that a true and constant love to God can 
be distinguished from a passing fervor of spirit. 

5. -^ Imperceptible Formation of Habits. 

Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon the earth, the 
seemingly unimportant events of life succeed one another. As 
8 
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the snow gathers together, so are our habits fonncd ; no single 
flake that is added to the pile produces a sensible change ; no 
single action creates,^'^ however it may exhibit,^ a man's charac- 
ter ; but, as the tempest hurls the avalanche" down the moun- 
tain, and overwhelms'^ the inhabitant^ and his habitation, so 
passion, acting upon the elements of mischief, which pemicioua 
habits have brought together by imperceptible accumulation 
may overthrow the edifice of truth and virtue. 

6. — Kindness its own Reward. 

Good and friendly conduct may meet with an unworthy, with 
an ungrateful return, but the absence of gratitude** on the part 
of the receiver cannot destroy the self-approbation which recom- 
penses the giver. And we may scatter the seeds of courtesy and 
kindness around us at so little expense ! Some of them will 
inevitably fall on good ground, and grow up into benevolence in 
the mind of others, and all of them will bear fruit of happiness 
in the bosom whence they spring. Once blest are all the virtues 
always ; twice blest sometimes. ^ 



XXII. — THE BOASTFUL SCHOLAE. 

1. Professor Porson, who was a very learned^ man, of some 
what odd character and appearance, was once travelling in a 
stage-coach, along with several persons who did not know who ho 
was. A young student,** from Oxford,*" amused the ladies with 
a variety of talk, and, amongst other things, with a quotation, 
as he said, from Soph'ocles.*" A Greek quotation, and in a 
coach too, roused the slumbering professor from a kind of dog- 
sleep in a snug comer of the vehicle. 

2. Shaking his ears, and rubbing his eyes, " I think, young 
gentleman," said he, " you favored us just now with a quotation 
from Sophocles ; I do not happen to recollect it there." " 0, 
sir," replied our tyro,*" " the quotation is word for word as I 
have repeated it, and in Sophocles, too ; but I suspect, sir, that 
it is some time since you were at college." 

3. The professor, applying his hand to his great-coat, and tak- 
ing out a small pocket edition of Sophocles, quietly asked him 
if he would be kind enough to show hfto. the passage in question 
in that little book. After rummaging the leaves for some time, 
the youth replied, " Upon second thoughts, I now recollect that 
the passage is in Eurip'ides."" " Then, perhaps, sir," said the 
professor, putting his hand again into his pocket, and handing 
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him a similar edition of Euripides, ** you will be so. good as to 
find it for me in tliat little book." 

4. The young Oxonian^ returned again to hid task, but with 
DO better success. The tittering of the ladies informed him 
that he had got into a dilemma". At last, ^* Bless me, sir," 
said he, *' how dull I am ! I recollect now ; yes, yes, I perifectly 
remember that the passage is in .^let'chylus." The inexorable 
professor returned again to his inexhaustible pocket, and was in 
the act of handing him an ^Slschylus, when our astonished student 
vociferated, ''Stop the coach! — holloa, coachman! let me 
out, I say, instantly, — let me out ! There 's a fellow here has 
got the whole Bodleian'' library* in his pocket." 



XXni. — LEARNING TO WRITE. 

1. The winter I was nine years old, I made another advance 
toward'' the top of the ladder, in the circumstance of teaming to 
write. I desired and pleaded to commence the chirographical^ 
art the summer, and, indeed, the winter before ; for others of my 
own age were at it thus early. But my father said that my 
fingers were hardly stout enough to manage a quill firom his 
geese ; but that, if I would put up with £e quill of a hen, I 
might try. This pithy satire put an end to my teasing. 

2. Haying previously had the promise of writing this winter, 
I had made all the necessary preparations 4ays before school 
was to begin. I had bought me a new birch ruler, and had 
given a third of my wealth — four cents — for it. To this I had 
appended, by a well-twisted flaxen string, a plummet of my own 
running, whittling, and scraping. I had hunted up an old pew- 
ter inkstand, which had come down from the ancestral eminence 
of my great grandfather, for aught I knew ; and it bore many 
marks of a speedier and less honorable descent, to wit, from 
table or desk* to the floor. 

3. I had succeeded in becoming the owner of a penknife ; — 
not that it was likely to be appplied to its appropriate use, that 
winter, at least ; for such beginners generally used the instru- 
ment io mar that kind of pens they wrote in, rather than to 
make or mend those they wrote iviih, I had selected one of the 
fiiirest quills out of an enormous bunch. Half a quire of fools- 
cap'^ had been folded into the shape of a writing-book by the 
^maternal hand, and covered with brown paper nearly as thick as 
a sheepskin. 

4. Behold me now, on the first Monday" in December," start* 
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ing for sehoo]U^rith my new and clean writing-book buttoned under 
my jacket, JE^ inkstand in my pocket, a bundle of Tiecessarj 
books in one hand, and in the other my ruler and swinging 
plummet, whi^h I flourished in the air and around my head, till 
the sharpened lead made its first mark on my own face. My 
long, white-feathered goose-quill was twisted into my hat-band, 
like a plumy b^dge of the distinction to which I had arrived, and 
■ of the important enterprise before me. 

5. On arriving at the school-house I took a seat higher up 
and more honorable than the one I occupied the winter before. 
At the proper time, my writing-book, which with my quill I had 
handed to the master on entering, was returned to me, with a 
copy set, and paper ruled and pen made. My copy was a single 
straight mark at the first comer of my sheet of paper. " A 
straight mark ! who could not make so simple a thing as that ? " 
thought I. I waited, however, to see how the boy next to me, a 
beginner also, should succeed, as he had got ready a momenl^^ 
before me. 

6. Never shall I forget the first chirographical" exploit of this 
youth. That inky image will never fade from my memory, so 
long as a single trace of early experience is left on its tablet. , 
The fact is, it was an epoch*' in my life : something great was 
to be done, and my attention was intensely awake to whatever 
had a bearing on this new^ and important trial of my powers. 
I looked to see a mark as straight as a ruler, having its four 
corners as distinctly defined as the angles of a parallelogram.*^ 

7. But, me ! what a spectacle ! What a shocking contrast 
to my anticipation ! That mark had as many crooks as a ribbon 
in the wind, and nearer eight angles than four ; and its two sides 
were nearly as rough and as notched as a fine handsaw ; and, 
indeed, the mark somewhat resembled it in width, for the fel- 
low^ had laid in a store of ink sufiicient to last the journey of 
the whole line. " Shame on him ! " said I, internally. " I can 
beat that, I know." 

8. I began by setting my pen firmly on the paper, and 1 
brought a mark half-way down with rectilinear*^* precision. But 
by this time my head began to swim, and my hand to tremble. 
I was, as it were, in vacancy, far below the upper ruling, and as 
far above the lower. My self-possession failed ; my pen diverged 
to the right, then to the left, crooking all the remainder of its 
way, with as many zig'-zags as could well be in so short a dis- 
tance. Mine was a& sad a failure as my neighbor's. I covered 
it over with, my fingers, and did not jog him with a " see there,"* 
\% I had vainly anticipated. 

9. So much for pains-taking, — now for chance. By good luck 
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the next effort was quite saooessfoL I now daahed on, for better 
cr worse, till in one nalf>honr I had ooyered the whole page. In 
Ihe afternoon a nmilar copy was set, and I dashed on again, as 
if I had taken so mneh writing by i^e job, and my only object 
was to save time. Now and then there was quite a reputable 
mark ; but, alas for him whose peroeption of the beautinil was 
particularly delicate, should he get a glimpse of these slouriu^ 
of ink! 

10. The third morning, my copy was the first^^ elonent of the 
«t and n, or what in burlesque is caUed a hook. On the fourth, 
I had the last half of the same letters, or the trammel ; and 
indeed they were the similitndei(*' of hooks and trammels, forged 
m a country plenteous in iron, and by the youngest apprentice 
at the hammer and anvil. In this way I went throng all the 
small letters, as they are called. Then I must learn to make 
the capitals, before entering on joining hand. Capital letters !^ 
!niey were capital offences against all that is graceful, indeed 
decent, yea*' tolerable, in that art which is so capable of beau* 
liM forms and proportions. 

11. I came next to joining hand, about three weeks after my 
oommencement ; and joining hand indeed it was ! It seemed ae 
if my hook% and trammels were oyerheated in the forge, and 
were melted into one another ; the shapeless masses so cluns 
together at points where they ought to have been separate,"^ and 
so very &r were they from all resemblance to conjoined yet dis* 
tinct and well-defined characters. 

12. Thus I went on, a perfect little prodigal in the expendi- 
ture of paper, ink, pens and time. The first winter I splashed 
two, and the next three writing-books with inky puddle, in 
learning coarse hand ; and, after all, I had gained not much in 
penmanship, except a workmanlike assurance and celerity of 
execution, eoah as is natural to an old hand at the business. 

BUSTOM. 



XXIV. — THE LIFE-BOAT. 

Quick ! man the life-boat !» See yon bark. 

That driyes before the blast ! 
There 's a rock a-head, the fog is dark. 

And the storm comes thick and fast. / 
Can human power, in such an hour. 

Avert the doom that 's o'er her 1 
Her main'-mast is gone, but she still driyei on 

To the fiital reef ■> before her. 

The life-boat ! Man the life-boat 1 
8* 
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2. Quick! man the life-boat ! hark! thegon 

Booms" through the vapory air ; 
And see ! the signal flags are on, 

And speak the ship's despair. 
That forked^^ flash, that pealing crash, 

Seemed from the wave to sweep her : 
She 's on the rock, with a terrible shock — 

And the wail comes louder and deeper. 
The life-boat ! Man the life-boat ! 

3. Quick ! man the life-boat ! See — the crew* 

Gaze on their watery grave : 
Alreadv, some, a gallant few, 

Are battling with the wave ; 
And one there stands, and wrings his hands, 

As thoughts of home come o'er him ; 
For his wife and child, through the tempest wild, . 

He sees on the heights before him. 
The life-boat ! Man the Ufe-boat ! 

4. Speed, speed the life-boat ! Off she goes ! 

And, as they pulled the oar. 
From shore and ship a cheer arose 

That startled ship and shore. 
Life-saving ark ! yon fated bark 

Has human lives within her ; 
And dearer than gold is the wealth untold 

Thou 'It save if thou canst win her. 
On, life-boat ! Speed thee, life-boat ! 

5. Hurra ! the life-boat dashes on. 

Though darkly the reef may frown ; 
The rock is there -^ the ship is gone 

Full twenty fathoms down. 
But, cheered by hope, the seamen cope 

With the billows single-handed : 
They are^^ q\\ jn the boat ! — hurra ! they 're afloat ! - 

And now they are safely landed, 
By the life-boat ! Cheer the life-boat ! 



XXV. — THE SNOW OF WINTER. 

1. What can surpass, in festal** magnificence, a clear winter 
morning, when all things are firm wil£ the cold ? The early 
sunbeams play upon the glittering frost. The crystal icicles, like 
pend'ulous*" diamonds, adorn every branch. Hills, valleys^ and 
DlaiDB, are robed in a pore attire of snow, upon the delicate and 
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key points of whicV the hues of the rainbow seem dancing. 
The once variegated^ and wide-spreading landscape is transformed, 
by ite white and danling mantle, into a soene simple and unifbrm 
as some ex'qnisite marble statue. What profound stillness far 
and near ! What a hush in the forest, as if the very winds were 
frozen! 

2. And yet it is not the universal stillness which broods over 
the snow-clad plains, not the icy jewels which adorn both twig 
and branch, not the mirror-like surface of the ice on river and 
lake, whidi are worthy of our admiring wonder ; but the creat- 
ive power of the Father of the nniverse, and Ihe plenitude^ of 
His divine goodness. Thus did David contemplate^ the wonders 
of nature. Ever did his adoring soul ascend from the incom- 
prehensible grandeur of creation, to the Omnipotent Creator. 
" Great is the Lord," he sang, " and great is His power ; yea," 
and His wisdom is infinite." *^ He giveth snow like wool, and 
scattereth the hoar firost like ashes." ^' He casteth His ice like 
morsels : who is able to abide His firost ? " 

3. Tes, great is He, and incomprehensible, as He governs !^ 
But how few are they who are sensible of the greatness and 
mysterious wonder displayed in the benevolenl^^ appearances of 
nature ! And yet, each single snow-flake, as it floats down from 
its cloud, is a subject for wonder, and proclaims He is great, 
and incompr^ensible, as He governs ! How do these mighty 
masses of delicately frozen water originate in the chambers of 
the heavens ?^ Who holds these weighty volumes of snow, under 
which the branches of the trees are broken, and many huts are 
hidden^ from sight; volumes which in the aggregate weigh 
many thousand tons, yet which float with feathery lightness, long 
invisible, in the expanse of the heavens, in order that they may 
not sink to earth till the proper time, and then so softly <ts to bo 
rendered harmless, and which give a nourishing warmth to the 
seeds of the fields, the food of the ensuing year for man and 
beast ? 

4. If we examine with minuteness the falling snow, we wiU 
observe, particularly if the air be calm, that each flake consists 
of a number of exceedingly delicate particles of ice, which are 
united together with wonderful regularity. Thus they usually 
form littie, six-cornered, and finely-unite^ stars, the half-trans- 
parent d^Btals of which are exquisitely pointed. Now they 
resemble fiirwith its regularly shooting points ; now they assume 
the form of feathers ; and now they may be likened unto fibrous 
flowers, as if of braid and moss. So extremely delicate are these 
heavenly images, that the gentlest breeze severs them, and givfjs 
hxm another fonr.. 
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5. With whatever penetration man may contemplate, and with 
whatever ingenuity he may endeayoif to account for the origin^ 
in the heights of the atmosphere," of these myriads of stany crys- 
tals of inimitable beauty and wondrous shape, there must ever 
remain to the inquirer an unanswerable haw f zschokke. 



XXVI. — THE TWO ROADS. 

1. It was New Year's night. An aged man was standing at 
a window.®* He mournfully raised his eyes towards" the de^ 
blue sky, where the stars were floating like white lilies on the 
surface of a clear calm lake. Then he cast them on the earth, 
where^'" few more helpless beings than himself were moving 
towards their inevitable goal — the tomb.** Already he had 
passed sixty of the stages which lead to it, and he had brou^t 
from his journey nothing but errors and remorse. Hi» health 
was destroyed, his mind unfiimished, his heart sorrowM, and 
his old age devoid of comfort. 

2. The days of his youth rose up in a vision before hma. and 
he recalled the solemn^ moment®^ when his &.ther had placed 
him at the entrance of two roads, one leading into a peaceftd, 
sunny land, covered with a fertile harvest, and resoun<Bng with 
soft, sweet songs ; while the other conducted the wanderer into 
a deep, dark cave, whence there was no issue,^ where poison 
flowed instead of water, and where serpents hissc«i and crawled. 

3. He looked towards the sky, and cried out, in his anguish : — 
" O, youth, return ! O, my father, place me once more at the 
crossway of life, that I may choose the better road ! " But the 
days of his youth had passed away, and his parents were with 
the departed. He saw wandering lights float over dark marshes, 
and then disappear. " Such," he said, " were the days of my 
wasted life! " He saw a star" shoot from Heaven, and vanish in 
darkness athwart the church-yard. " Behold an emblem of my- 
self ! " he exclaimed ; and the sharp arrows of unavailing remors<^ 
struck him to the heart. 

4. Then he remembered his early companions, who had entered 
life with him, but who, having trod the paths* of virtue and 
industry, were now happy and honored on this New Year's ni^t. 
The clock in the high church-tower struck, and the sound, fall- 
ing on his ear, recalled the many tokens of the love of his 
parents for him, their erring son ; the lessons they had taught 
him; the prayers they had offered up in his behalf. Over- 
whelmed with shame and grief, he dared no longer look towardi 
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thai Heaven where they dwelt. Bm daikened eym dmyped tears* 
and, with one despairing ^fort, he cried aloud, ** Come back, 
m J early days ! Gome back ! '* 

5. And his youth did return ; for all this had been but a 
dream, visiting his lumbers on New Year's night. He was still 
young ; his errors only were no dream. He thanked God fer- 
vently that tame was still his own ; that he had not yet entered 
the deep, dark cavern, but ih&t he was free to tread the road 
leading to the peaceful land where sunny harvests wave. 

6. Ye who still linger on Uie threshold of life, doubting which 
path to choose, remember that when years shall be passed, and 
vour feet shall stumble on the dark mountain,^ you will cry 
bitterly, but cry in vain, " O, youth, return ! 0, give me back 
my early days ! " richtkr. 



XXVII. — THE PRESENT?^ TIME. 

1. Of Memory many a poet sings ; 

And Hope hath oft inspired the rhyme ; 
But who the charm of music brines 
To celebrate the present^ time? 

2. Let the past guide, the future cheer. 

While youth and health are in their prime 
But, 0, oe still thy greatest care 
That awAiF pomt — the present time ! 

3. Fulfil the dutiesps of the dajr — 

The next may hear thy funeral-chimo ; 
So shalt thou wing thy glorious way, 
Where all shall be the present time. 



XXVIII. — THE BLIND STREET-FIDDLER. 

1. An Orpheus !" an Orpheus ! — he works on the crowd, 
He sways them with harmony merry and loud ; 

He fills with his power all their hearts to the brim — 
Was aught eyer neard Uke his fiddle and him ? 

2. What an eager assembly ! what an empire is this ! 
The weary luLye life, and the hungry have bliss ; 
The mourner is cheered, and the anxious have rest \ 
And the guilt-burthened soul is no longer opprest. 

3. That errand-bound 'prentice**^ was passing in haste — 
What matter ? he 's eaught — and his time runs to waste. 
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The iieTraman^ is stopped, thoneh he stops on the fret. 
And the half-lnreathless lamplignter — he 's in the net I 

4. The porter sits down on the weieht which he bore ; 
The lass with her barrow wheels*^* hither her store ; — 
If a thief could be here, he might pilfer at ease ; — • 
She sees the musician, 't is ail that she sees ! 

5. He stands backed by the wall ; — he abates not his din. 
His hat gives him vigor, with boons"" dropping in, 

From the old and the young, from the poorest, — and there ' 
The one-pennied" boy has his penny to spare. 

6. 0, blest are the hearers, and proud be the hand 

Of the pleasure it sproads through so thankful a band ; 

I am glad for him, olind as he is ; — al) the while 

K they speak 't is to praise, and they praise with a smile. 

7. That tall man, a ^ant in bulk and in heieht, — 
Not an inch, of his bod^ is free from delight ; 

- Can he keep himself still, if he would ? 0, not he ! 
The music stirs in him like wind through a tree. 

8. Mark that cripple ! — but little would tempt him to try 
To dance to the strain and to jQing his crutch by ! — 
That mother ! whose spirit in fetters is bound 

While ^e dandles the babe in her arms to the sound. 

9. Now, coaches and chariots ! roar on like a stream ; 
Here are twenty souls happy as souls in a dream ; 
They are deaf to your murmurs — they care not for you, 
Nor what ye are flying, nor what ye pursue ! 

WOBDSWOSTH. 



XXIX. — GLADIATORIAL COMBAT WITH A TIGER. 

1. Inside of the great amphitheatre" of Alexandria,"" sixty 
thousand spectators were assembled ; and an equal number sur* 
rounded the outside. The hum of voices, the uproar which pro- 
ceeded from this immense assemblage, resembled the noise of the 
ocean in a storm. Indeed, the amphitheatre itself might be com- 
pared to a yessel, the hold of which has been invaded by the 
waves and fQled to overflowing, while, outside, other waves are 
climbing its sides and dashing over its deck. A horrible roar- 
ing, responded to by the cries of the multitude,^ announced the 
arrival of a tiger who had just been let out of his cage. 

2. At one of thd extremities of the arena,"' a man lav 
eouched half-naked upon the sand, and apparently asleep, so 
little interest did he seem to take in the afi^ir which was vehe 



Bie&ily agitatiiig the crowd. TtoB man, while the tiger, ioqiatieiii 
to aicoonter his expected prey, rnahed from side to side iJurongh 
the empty arena, leaned himself nnooncemedly iq>on his elbow, 
his eyes languid and heayy, like those of a hay-maker, who, 
&tigaed with tcnl on a warm summer-day, throws himself on the 
grass and is about &lling asleep. 

3. Meanwhile,* from the crowded benches a nmnbcr of eager 
spectators called upon the mnnerator, or intendant of the games, 
to bring forward the victim;' for either the tiger had not discoy- 
cred him, or had disdained to toach him, seeing him so resigned 
and passive. The officers of the arena, armed with long pikes, 
hastened to obey the will of the crael and bloody-minded peo- 
ple, and with the sharpened ends of their weapons stirred up the 
gladiator.'' • 

4. No sooner did he feel the pnnctore of their lances, than 
he rose with a cry so wild and terrible th^t the savage beasts, 
shut up in the cells of the vast amphitheatre, responded with a 
howl of affiight. Snatching at one of the lancte with which hia 
skin had been pricked, he wrested it, by a single effort, from the 
hand which held it, broke it^ into two pieces, threw one at the 
intendant's head, prostrating him by the blow, and then, retain 
ing the sharpened remainder of the lance, went, provided with 
this weapon, to meet his ferocious foe. 

5. When the gladiator had first"'^ risen from the sand, and 
offered to the multitude the spectacle of the shadow cast by hia 
colossal™ stature, a murmur of astonishment^^ ran through the 
crowd, and more than one voice, calling him by name, recQunted 
anecdotes of his prowess in the circus and his exploits in moments 
of popular sedition. Hie multitude were well content : tiger and 
gladiator were worthy of each other. 

6. In the mean time, the gladiator advanced with measured 
steps to the very centre of the ar^ia, turning occasionally tow- 
ard the imperial box, and letting fall his arms with a rude 
show of obeisance,''^ or scooping wiSi Uie point of his lance the 
earth which he was about to crimson with gore. As it was con- 
trary to custom for criminals to be arm^ several voices ex- 
claimed : " No arms for the bes'tia'ry !" lie bestiary without 
arms!" But he, brandishing the fragment which he had 
retained, and^exhibiting it to the multitude, exclaimed between 
his teeth, with pale lips, and a hoars^ voice, almost stifled with 
rage, " Come and take it ! " 

7. The cries having redoubled, however, he haughtily raised 
his head, skimmed his glance over the i^ole assembly, smiled on 
them disdainfully, and then, breaking anew^ between his hands 
the weapon he had been called upon to lay down, threw the renM 
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nants at the head of the tiger, who was, at the moment, sharp* 
ening his teetb and claws against the so'cle" of a oolmnn.'* 
Here was a defiance! The animal, feeling himself struck, 
tamed his head, and, seeing his adversary standing in the middle 
of the arena, rosbed witb a single bound towards*' him. But the 
gladiator avoided the assault bj stooping nearly to a level with 
the eartb ; and the tiger, with a howl of rage, fell some paces 
distant from the mark at which he had aimed in his spring. 

8. Bising to his feet, the gladiator, bj the same manoeuvre," 
ibrice baffled tbe farj of his savage enemj. At length the tiger 
approached him with slow, cautious, cat-like steps. The eyes 
of the beast dittered like flame ; his tail was straight, his tongue 
already bloody, and he showed his teeth, and protruded his nose, 
as if to snuff his prey with the more certainty. But ibis time it 
was the gladiator who made a leap. At the moment the beast 
drew^ near to seize him, he cleared him by a bound which called 
down the fruious applauses of the spectators, already mastered by 
the emotions which this extraordinary struggle excited. 

9. At length, after having for some time fatigued his ferocious 
foe, ike gladiator, more wearied by the exclamations of the 
crowd than by the delays of a combat which had seemed so 
unequal at the outset, awaited with firm-set foot the approadi of 
the tiger. The latter ran panting towards him, with a howl of 
satisfaction. A cry of horror, perhaps of joy also, escaped at 
the same time from the occupants of all the benches, as the ani- 
mal, raising himself on his hind legs, placed his fore-paws^ on 
the naked shoulders of the gladiator, and thrust forward his 
jaws to devour him. But the ffladiator bent backward to pro- 
tect his head, and seizing, with both his stiffened arms, the ani- 
mal's silken neck, he squeezed it with such force, that the tiger, 
without letting go his hold, struggled violently to throw up his 
head, and let the air reach his lungs, the passage to which was 
closed, as if by a vice, by the gladiator's hands. 

10. The gladiator, however, perceiving that with his loss of 
blood his strength was failing him, under the tenacious claws of 
his antagonist, now redoubled his efforts to hasten the termina- 
tion of the contest; for, with its prolongation, his chances were 
diminishing every moment. Erecting himself on his feet, and 
bearing with all his weight on his enemy, whose legs bent under 
the pressure, he broke the ribs of the animal, and made the 
jammed chest give forth a gargling sound, followed by an efia> 
sion of blood and foam from the tightened throat. 

11. Then, all at once, half-raising himself, and disengaging 
his shoulders, a shred of flesh from which remained attached to 
€00 of the animal's daws, the victor placed a knee upon the 
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tiger's palpitating flank, and pressed upon him with a force 
which the prospect of victory redoubled. The gladiator felt the 
tiger struggle a moment under him ; and, tightening his pi assure, 
he saw the heast's muscles stiffen, and his head, one moment 
lifted, fail upon the sand, his jaws half-opened and covered with 
foam, his teeth locked, and his eye& extinct. 

12. A general acclamation from the spectators ensued f^ and 
the gladiator, whose triumph had reanimated his strength, roso 
to his feet, and, seizing the monstrous carcass^ threw it tar from 
liim« a8 a trophy, beneath the imperial box. 

ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM TOE FRENCH 



XXX. — THE GOVERNMENT?' OP THE TnOUGHTS. 

1. Let us consider our thoughts as so much company, and 
inquire, which of them one would wish to exclude and send away, 
— which to let in and receive ?"* It is much easier to prevent 
disagreeable visitants from entering, than to get rid of them 
when they are entered. It will be a great matter, therefore,"^ 
to have a trusty porter at the gate, — to keep a good guard at 
the door by which bad thoughts come in, and to avoid those occa- 
sions which commonly excite them. 

2. In the' first place, then, it may be taken for granted, no 
one would choose to entertain guests that were peevish and diH 
contented with everything. TLeir room is certainly much better 
than their company. They are uneasy in themselves, and will 
soon make the whole house so ; like wasps, that not only are 
restless, but will cause universal uneasiness, and sting the fam- 
ily. Watch, therefore, against'"^ all thoughts of this kind, which 
do but chafe and corrode the mind to no purpose. It is equally 
a Christian's interest and duty^ to learn, in whatsoever state he 
is, therewith to be content. 

3. There is another set of people, who are not the most com- 
fortable companions in the wtrld ; such as are evermore anxious 
about what is to happen, — fearful of everything, and apprehen- 
sive of the worst. Open not the door to thoughts of this com- 
plexion ; since, by giving way to tormenting fears and suspicions 
of some approaching danger, or troublesome event, you not only 
anticipat 9 but double the evil you fear ; and undergo much more 
from the i-p prehension of it before it comes, than from the whole ' 
weight of it when it is present. Are not all these events under 
the direction of a wise and gracious Providence 1^^ Learn to 
trust God and be at peace. " In quietness and peace shall be 
vour strength." 

9 
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4. You esteem it a dreadful thing to be obliged to live with 
persons who are passionate and quarrelsome. You undoubtedly 
judge Bight ; it is like living in a house that is on fire. Dismiss 
therefore, as soon as may be, all angry and wrathful thoughts. 
They canker the mind, and dispose it to the worst temper in the 
world, — that of fixed malice and revenge. Never ruminate 
upon past injuries and provocations. Anger may steal into the 
heart of a wise man, but rests only in the bosom of fools. 
The apostle's prpcept is, " let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath." The Pythagoreans,*'' a sect of heathen philosophers, 
are said to have practised it literally ; who, if at any time in a 
passion they had broken out into abusive language, before 
sunset, gave each other their hands, and with them a discharge 
from all injuries, and so parted friends. Above all things, be 
sure to set a guard on the tongue, while the angry fit is upon 
you. In anger, as well as in a fever, it is good to have the 
tongue kept smooth and clean. 

5. Whoever has been much con versant with the world, must 
have often met with silly, trifling,* and unreasonable people, who 
will talk forever about nothing. How far preferable is solitude^® 
to such society! There are silly, trifling, and unreasonable 
thoughts, as well as persons ; such are always about, and, if care 
be not taken, they will get into the mind we know not how, and 
seize and possess it before we are aware. There is little differ- 
ence whether we spend the time in sleep, or in these waking 
dreams. Tliey ought to be dismissed, because they keep out 
better company. 

6. There is something particularly tiresome in your projectors 
and castle-builders, who will detain you for hours with relations 
of their probable and improbable schemes. One should never be 
at home to this sort of visitants.*^ Give your porter, therefore, 
directions to be in a more special manner upon his guard against 
all wild and extravagant thoughts, all vain and fantastical 
imaginations. It is* unknown how much time is wasted by many 
persons in these airy and chimerical*^ schemes, while they neglect 
their duty to God and man, and even their own worldly interest; 
thus losing the substance by grasping at the shadow,^ and dream* 
ing themselves princes, till they awake beggars. 

7. There is one sort of guests who are no strangers to the 
mind of man. These are gloomy and melancholy thoughts. 
There are times and seasons when, to some, everything appears 
dismal and disconsolate, though they know not why. A black 
cloud hangs hovering over their minds, which,** when it falls in 
showers through their eyes, is dispersed, and all is serene again. 
This is often purely mechanical, and owing either to some fault 
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in the bodi!y constitution ,• or some accidental disorder in the 
animal frame. It comes on in a dark month, a thick sky, <tnd 
an east wind. Constant employment and a cheerful friend are 
two excellent remedies. Certain,*' however, it is, that, whatever 
means can be devised, they should instantly and incessantly be 
nsed to drive away such dreary and desponding ima^nations. 

8. It is needless to say that we should repel all impure 
thoughts ; because, if we possess a fair character, and frequent** 
good company, it is to be hoped they will not have the assurance 
to knock at our door. Lastly — with abhorrence reject imme- 
diately all profane and blas'phemous thoughts. When the body 
is disordered, the mind will be so too ; and thoughts will arise in 
it of which no account can be given. But let those who are 
thus affiicted know, for their comfort, the bare thoughts will not 
be imputed to them for sins, while they do not cherish and encour- 
age them, but, on the contrary, exert all their endeavors to 
expel and banish them; which, with prayers and help from 
above, will not fail of success in the end. 

9. These, then, are the thoughts against which you should 
careiblly guard : such as are peevish and discontented, anxious 
and fearSil, passionate and quarrelsome, silly and trifling, 
yain and fantastical, gloomy and melancholy, impure, profane, 
and blasphemous. A formidable band! to whose importunity, 
more or less, every one is subject. Reason, aided by the grace 
of God, must watch diligently at the gate, either to bar their 
entrance, or drive them away forthwith when entered, not only 
as impertinent, but mis'chievous intruders, that will otherwise 
forever destroy the peace and quiet of the family. 

10. The best mediod, after all, perhaps, is to contrive matters 
so as always to be preengaged when they come ; engaged with 
better company ; and then there will be no room for them. -For, 
other kinds of thoughts there are, to which, when they stand at 
the door and knock, the porter should open immediately ; which 
you should let in and receive, retain and improve, to your soul's 
health and happiness. 

11. The grand secret in this, as in many other cases, is em- 
ployment. An empty house is everybody's property. All the 
vagrants about the country will take up their quarters in it. 
Always, therefore, have something to do, and you will always 
hajFO something to think about. God has placed every person in 
some station > and every station has a set of duties belonging to 
it. Did we not forget* or neglect these, evil thoughts would sue** 
for admission in vain. Indeed, they would not come near our dwell- 
ing, any more than idle, vain, profligate people would think of 
visiting and teasing a man who labored constantly for his dail^ 
br<»ad. 
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12. And let no one imagine, as too many are apt to do, that 
it is a matter of indifference what thoughts he entertains in his 
heart, since the reason of things concurs with the testimony of 
Scripture, to assure us that *' the thought of foolishness," when 
allowed by us, " is itself sin." Therefore, in the excellent words 
* of an excellent poet, 

*< Guard well thy thoughts — our thoughts are heard in heaven.*' 

'* Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issuef 
of life." HORNS (abridged). 



XXXL — SELECT PASSAGES IN VEBSII. 

1. — Ultsses'^^ Dog. — Anon, 

When wis© UlyBses," from his native coast 
Long kept by wars, and lon^ by tempests tost, 
Arrived at last, poor, old, disguised, alone,^^ — 
To all his friends, and even his queen, unknown' ; 
Changed as he was with age, and toils, and cares. 
Furrowed his reverend face, and white^® his hairs' ; 
In his own palace forced to ask his bread'. 
Scorned by those slaves his former bounty fed^, 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew' ; 
The &ithful dog alone his master knew^ : 
Unfed, unhousS, neglected, on the clay. 
Like an old servant, now cashiered," he lay : 
And, though even then expiring on the plain, 
Touched with resentmeni?* of ungrateful man. 
And longing to behold his ancient lord again, — 
Him when he saw, he rose, and crawled to meet, — 
'T was all he could, — and fawned, and licked lus feet 
Seized with dumb joy ; then, falling by his side. 
Owned his returning lord, looked up, and died. 

2. — Feigned Courage. — Miss Lamb, 

Horatio, of ideal courage vain, 

Was flourishing in air his father's cane ; 

And, as the fumes of valor swelled his pate, ^ 

Now thought himself this hero, and now that ; 

" And now," he cried, ** I will Achilles™ be ; 

My sword I brandish ; see the Trojans flee ! 

Now I '11 be Hector,™ when his angry blade 

A lane through heaps of slaughtered Grecians made I 

And now, by deeds still braver, I '11 evince 

I am no less than Edward™ the Black Prince. 

Give vray, ye coward French ! " As thus he spoke. 

And aimed in fancy a sufficient stroke 
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To fix the fate of Cressy or Poictiers" 
(The Muse relates the hero's fate with tears^*'*), 
He struck his milk-white hand ag-ainst a nail, 
Saw his own blood, and felt his courage fail. 
Ah ! where*® is now that boasted valor flown, 
That in the tented field so late was shown ? 
Achilles weeps, great Hector hangs his head, 
And the Black ftince goes whimpering** to bed. 

3. — Beauty. — Gay, 

"What is the blooming tincture of the skin 
To peace of mind and harmony^ within 1 
What the bright sparkling of the finest eye 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply ? 
Can comeliness'^ of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare ? 
No ! those^^^ at first the unwary heart may gain. 
But these, these only, can*^ the heart retain. 

4. — Thb Pleasubes op Memory. — Rogers. 

Hail, Memory, hail ! In thy ezhaustleas mine. 
From age to aee, unnumbered treasures shine ! 
Thought, and her shadowy brood, thy caU obey, 
And Place and Time are subject to thy sway ! 
Thy pleasures most we feel when most alone, — 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
Lighter than air, Hope's summer-yifflons die, 
If out a fleeting cloud obscure the sky ; 
If but a beam of sobe» Reason play, 
Lo ! Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away. 
But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch the rich relics of a welfspent hour ? 
These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 
Pour round her path a stream of living light, 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest. 
Where Virtue triumphs, and her sons are blessed.^ 

5. — Ambition. — Byron. 

He who ascends to mountain-tops^ shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow : 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow. 

And far oeneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 

Contending tempests^^ on his naked head ; 
And thus revrstrd the toils which to those summits led. 
9* 
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6. — Defiance. — Young, 

Torture^^ thou mavst, but thou shalt ne'er despise m% 
The blood will follow where the knife is driven, 
The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear ; 
And sighs and cries by nature grow on pain : 
But these are foreign*'** to the soul : not mine 
The groans that issue,^ or the tears that fall ; 
They disobey me. On the rack I scorn thee. 

7. — Afpectionatb Remembrance. — Wordsworth. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise, and very few to love : 

A violet by a mossy stone, half hidden^^ from the eye ! 

Fair as a star when only one is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know when Lucy ceased to bo 

But she is in her grave, and, O, the difference to me ! 



XXXII. — ON COMPRESSION IN SPEECH AND WBITINO. 

1. Talk to the point, and stop when jou have reached it 
rhe &culty some possess of making one idea coyer a quire of 
paper is not good for much. Be comprehensive in all you say 
and write. To fill a volume®* upon nothing is a credit to nobody, . 
There are men who get** one idea into their heads, and but one, 
and they make the most of it. Ydu can see it, and almost feel 
it, when^® in their presence.^^ On all occasions it is produced, 
till it is worn as thin as charity, 

2. They remind us of a blunderbuss discharged at a humming- 
bird. You hear a tremendous?® noise, see a volume of smoke, 
but you look in vain for the effects. The . bird is scattered to 
atoms. Just so with the idea. It is enveloped in a cloud, and 
lost amid the rumblings of words and flourishes. Short letters, 
sermons, speeches, and paragraphs, are &.vorites with us. Com- 
mend us to the young man who wrote to his father, "Dear 
sir, I am going to be married ; " and also to the old gentleman, 
who replied, " Dear son, do it." Such are the men for action ; 
they do more than they say. 

3. Eloquence, we are persuaded, will never flourish in any 
country where the public taste is infantile enough to measure 
the value of a speech by the hours it occupies, and to exalt copi- 
ousness and fertility to the absolute disregard of conciseness. 
The efficacy and value of compression can scarcely be overrated. 
The common air, we beat a»de with our breath, compressed, luui 
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Qie force of gunpowder, and will rend the solid rock ; and so it ii 
with language. 

4. A gentle stream of persuasiveness may flow through the 
mind, and leaye no sediment : let it come at a blow, as a cata- 
ract, and it sweeps all before it. It is by this magnificent com- 
pression that Cicero" confounds Cat'iline", and Demos'theues" 
overwhelms -^E^chines" ; by this that Mark Antony, as Shaks- 
peare makes him speak, carries the heart away with a bad cause. 
The language of strong passion is always terse*' and compressed; 
genuine conviction uses few words : there is something of artifice 
and dishonesty in a long speech. 

5. No argument is worth using, because none can make a 
deep impression, that does not bear to be stated in a single sen- 
tence. Our marshalling of speeches, essays, and books, according 
to their length, deeming that a great work which covers a great 
space, — this "inordinate appetite for printed paper," which 
devours so much and so indiscriminately that it has no leisure 
for fairly tasting anything, — is pernicious to all kinds of liter- 
ature, but fatal to oratoiy. The writer who aims at perfection 
is forced to dread popularity and steer wide of it ; the orator 
who must court popularity is forced to renounce the pursuit of 
genuine and lasting excellence. 



XXXIII. — TURNING THE GRINDSTONE. 

1. When I was a little boy, I remember, one cold winter's 
morning, I was accosted by a smiling man with an axe on his 
shoulder. " My pretty boy," said he, " has your father a grind- 
stone ? " — " Yes, sir," said I. — " You are a fine little fellow," 
said he ; " will you let me grind my axe on it ? " Pleased with 
the compliment*^ of "fine little fellow," "0 yes, sir," I answered. 
" It is down in the shop." — " And will you, my man," said he, 
patting me on the head, " get me a little hot water ? " How 
could I refuse ? I ran, and soon brought a kettle full. " How 
old are you ? and what 's your name ? " continued he, without 
waiting for a reply ; " I am sure you are one of the finest lada 
that ever I have seen ; will you just turn a few minutes for 
me?" 

2. Tickled with the flattery, like a little fool, I went to work, 
and bitterly did I rue the day. It was a new axe, and I toiled 
and tugged till I was almost tired to death. The school-bell 
rang, and I could not get away ; my hands were blistered, and 
the axe was not half ground. At length, however, it was sharp- 
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ened ; and the man turned to me with, ♦' Now, you little rascal, 
you Ve played truant ; scud to the school, or you '11 buy it ! '' 
— " Alas ! *'* thought I, " it was hard enough to turn a grind- 
stone, this cold day ; but now to be called a little rascal, is too 
much." 

3. It sank deep in my mind ; and often have I thought of it 
since. When I see a merchant over polite to his customers, — 
begging them to take a little brandy, and throwing his goods on 
the counter, — thinks I, That man has an axe to grind. When 
I see a man flattering the people, making great professions of 
attachment to liberty, who is in private life a tyrant, methinks, 
Look out, good people ! that fellow would set you turning grind- 
stones. When I see a man hoisted^ into office by party spirit, 
without a single qualification to render him either respectable or 
useful — alas ! methinks, deluded people, you are doomed for a 
season to turn the grindstone for a booby. franklin. 



XXXIV. — THE PRESENT IN VIEW OF THE FUTURE. 

1. The smallest thing becomes respectable when regarded as 
the commencement^^ of what has advanced, or is advancing, into 
magnificence. The first rude settlement of Rom'ulus" would 
have been an insignificant circumstance, and might justly have 
sunk into oblivion,'*''^ if Rome had not at length commanded the 
world. The little rill near the source of one of the great Amer- 
ican rivers is an in'teresting object to the traveller^ who is 
apprised as he steps across it, or walks a few miles along its 
banks, that this is the stream which runs so far, and which 
gradually swells into so immense a flood. 

2. So, while^"^ I anticipate the endless progress of life, and 
wonder through what unknown scenes it is to take its course, its 
past years lose that character of vanity which would seem to 
belong to a train of fleeting, perishing moments, and I see them 
assuming**^ the dignity of a commencing eternity. In them I 
have begun to be that conscious existence which I am to be 
through infinite duration ; and I feel a strange emotion of curi- 
osity about this little life, in which I am setting out on such a 
progress ; I cannot be content without an accurate^ sketch of 
the windings thus far of a stream which is to bear me on tbr- 
ever. 

3. I try to imagine how it will be to recollect,^"® at a far 
distant point, what I was when here ; and wish, if it were pos« 
sible, to retain, as I advance, the whole course of my existeaoi 
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fntoin the scope of clear reflection ; to fix in my mind so yery 
Btrong an idea of what I have been"* in this original period of 
my time, that I shall most completely possess this idea in agei 
too remote for calculation. john fostxb. 



XXXV. — HYMN. 



How are thy servants blest, Lord ! How sare is their defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, their help Omnipotence.^^ 
In foreign realms and lands remote, supported by thy care, 
Through burning climes I passed unhurt, and breathed the tainted air 

Thy mercy sweetened every toil, made every region please ; 
The hoary Alpine" hills it warmed, and smoothed the Tyrrhene" Bea& 
Think, O my soul, devoutly think, how, with aflFrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wide-extended deep in all its horrors rise. 

Confusion dwelt in every face, and fear in every heart. 
When waves on waves, and gulfs on gulfs, o'eveame the pilot's art. 
Yet then from all my griefs, Lord, thy mercy set me nree, 
Whilst in the confidence of prayer my faith took hold on thee. 

Por, though in dreadful whirls we hung, high on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear, nor impotent to save. 
The storm^"^ was laid, the vnnds retired, obedient to thy will ; 
The sea, that roared at thy command, at thy command was still. 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, thy goodnesE^^ I '11 adore, 
And praise thee for thy mercies past, and humbly^ hope for more. 
My hfe, if thou preserv'st my life, thy sacrifice shall l^ ; 
And death, if death must be my doom, shall join my soul to thee. 



XXXVI. — THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

They grew in beauty, side by side ; they filled one house with glee « 
Their graves are severed far and wide, by mount, and stream, and sea 
The same fond mother bent at night o'er each fair, Bleeping brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight — where are those dreamers now! 

One, 'midst the forests of the West, by a dark stream is laid ; — 
The Indian^ knows his place of rest, far in the cedar shade- 
The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one ; — he lies where pearls lie deep 
He was the lovel of all, yet none o'er his low bed may weep. 
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One sleeps where southern vir.es are dressed^ aboye the noble slain : 
He wrapt his colors round his breast on a blood-red field of Spain. 
A nd one — o'er her the myrtle showers its leaves by soft winds fanned • 
Bhe faded midst Italian flowers -^ the last of that bright ban*' ' 

And, parted thus, they rest who played beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed around one parent knee ! 
They that with smiles lit up the hall,and cheered with song the hearth:* 
Alas for love, if thou wert all, and naught beyond, earth ! 

KRS. BEMANS. 



XXXVII. — FALL OF A MOUNTAIN IN SWITZERLAND. 

1. The summer of 1806 had been remarkably stormy, and 
the copious rains had loosened the soil of the mountain of Ross- 
oerg, overlooking the valley of Goldau ;" but as late as the 2d 
of September nothing had occurred to presage*^ the danger 
which menaced us. About two o'clock in the afternoon of that 
day, I told Louisa, the eldest of my daughters, to go and draw® 
some water from the spring. She took a pitcher and went ; but 
returned in a minute with the news^ that the spring had stopped 
flowing. As I had only td cross the garden to satisfy myself in 
regard to this phenomenon," I went, and found that the spring 
was in truth dried up. 

2. I was about to give three or four thrusts with the spade 
into the soil, to discover the cause of this disappearance, when 
the earth seemed to tremble under my feet. I left the spade 
upright in the ground. What was my astonishment, when^^ I 
saw it moving off by itself! At the same time a flock of birds- 
rose with sharp cries into the air. I looked up and saw immense 
rocks detaching themselves and rolling down the mountain.^ I 
believed that I was seized with a ver'tigo." I turned to retrace 
my steps to the house. Between me and it a fissure** in the 
earth had been suddenly formed, the depth of which I could not 
measure. I leaped oyer it as if I were in a dream, and ran 
towards the house. It seemed as if the mountain were sliding 
from its base, and pursuing me. 

3. Ajrrived before the door of my house, I met my father, 
who had just been filling his pipe. He had frequently predicted 

♦ It will be remembered (see IT 32, Part I.) that the ea of hearth should 
be sounded lihe the ea of hmrt. To suit the rhyme, in this instance it may 
be sounded to correspond with the ea of earth. The last line in this poem 
is an instance of the inversion noticed in IT 156. The meaning is, — " Alas 
for lore, if thou, earth, wert all, and there were not another life beyond 
Hiee ! " The line is elliptical as well aa inverted. See T 166* 
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the disaster Trhich seemed now at hand. I told him that !.h« 
mountain was staggering like a drunken^^ man, and that it 
threatened to fall on us. "It will at least give me time to light 
my pipe," said he, reentering'^ the house. At this momeut,*^ 
something passed through the air, casting a huge shadow.**** I 
looked up. It was a rock, which, launched like a hall from a 
cannon, fell upon a house* some four hundred paces from the 
village, and crushed it to pieces. 

4. My wife*" now appeared, turning the comer of the street, 
and leading three of our children. I ran towards her, took two 
of the children in my arms, and told her to follow me. ** But, 
Marianna ! " exclaimed she ; " Marianna, who is in the house 
with Francisca ! " I retained her by the arm, for, the same 
moment,^^ the house whirled round upon itself like a reel. My 
&,ther, who had just set foot on the threshold, was precipitated 
to the other side of the street. I drew my wife towards" me, 
and compelled her to follow me. All at once there was a &ight- 
ftd noise, followed by a cloud of dust which covered the valley. 
My wife was torn forcibly from me. I turned — she had dis- 
appeared with the child ! 

5. There seemed something incomprehensible — something m- 
femal in it. The earth had opened and closed under her feet. 
I should not have known what had become of her, but that one 
of her hands remained visible outside of the soil. I threw my- 
self upon this hand, which the earth seemed to hold like a vice. 
I would not quit the place. But my children* cried for succor. 
I rose like one demented from the ground, took a child under 
either arm, and fled. Three times I felt the ground moving 
under my feet, and fell with my burthen. Three times I rose, 
and struggled forward. 

6. At length it seemed no longer possible for me to keep 
standing. I tried to hold on to the trees, and the trees fell. I 
tried to support myself against^ a rock, and the rock fled from 
me as if it were alive. I placed my children on the ground, and 
lay down beside them. An instant afrer, it was as if the last 
day of the creation had come. The whole mountain fell. 

7. I remained thus with my poor children all the rest of the 
day, and a part of the night. We believed we were tie last 
human beings alive in the world ; but all at once we heard cries 
at some paces from i]\^. They were from a young man of Bu'- 
singen, who had been married that day. Keturning from Art 
with the wedding partj^ at the moment of entering Goldau he 
had lingered behind to gather from a garden a bouquet" of rosea 
for his bride. When he looked for her again, village, wedding 
party, bride, all had disappeared like a flash ; and the youth ran 
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about crying "Catherine ! " — his bouquet of roses in his hand 
— like a spectre among the ruins. I called him. He ap- 
proached, looked at us, and, seeing that she whom he sought was 
not with us, departed like a madman. 

8. We arose, my children and I. Looking round, we per- 
ceived by the light of the moon a large crucifix which remained 
standing. We went towards^* it. An old man lay couched near 
the cross, in whom I recognized my father. I believed him dead, 
and rushed towards him. He started up. Then I asked him if 
he knew anything of what had transpired in the house, which he 
had reentered at the moment of the catas'trophe. But he had 
seen nothing,^ except that Francisca, our cook, had taken little 
Marianna by the hand, telling her to flee, for the day of judg- 
ment had come. But at the same moment all was overturned, 
and he was hurled into the street. He knew^ nothing more, 
having been stunned by his head's striking against a stone.^ As 
soon as he recovered his consciousness, he bethought himself of 
the cross, came to it, prayed, and sank again insensible. 

9. No description can give an adequate idea of the spectacle 
which presented itself when the day dawned. _ Three villages 
had disappeared. Two churches and a hundred houses were 
interred. Four hundred persons were buried alive. A frag- 
ment''^ of the mountain had rolled into the lake of Lowertz," and, 
partly filling it up, had raised a body of water a hundred feet 
high and a league in extent, which had passed over the Isle of 
Schwanau," and swept off the houses and inhabitants.* The 
chapeP of Olten, built of wood, was found floating, as if by a 
miracle, on the lake ; the clock of Goldau, carried through the 
air, had fallen a quarter of a league from the church to which 
it belonged. Only seventeen persons among the population of 
the valley^ survived this catastrophe. 

ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM A. BUXAS. 



XXXVIII. — THE SPIDER'^' AND THE BEE: AN APOLOGUE." 

1. Upon the highest comer of a large window^ there dwelt a 
certa'n spider,** swollen up to the first magnitude"* by the destruc- 
tion of infinite numbers of flies, whose spo^s lay scattered before 
the gates of his palace, like human bone^ before the cave of 
some giant. The avenues to hits castle were guarded with turn- 
pikes and palisadoes, all after the modern^ way of fortification. 
After you had passed several courts you came to the centre, 
wherein you might behold the constable himself in his own lodg- 
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_ , which had windows Anting to each ayenac, and ports to 
sally out upon all occasions of prey or defence. 

2. In this mansion he had for some time dwelt in peace and 
plenty, without danger to his person by swallows from above, or 
to his palace by brooms from below, when it was the pleasure 
of fortune to conduct thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity 
a broken pane in the glass had discovered itself; and in he went, 
where, expatiating a while, he at last happened to alight upon 
one of the outward walls of the spider's citadel, which, yielding 
to the unequal weight, sank down to the very foundation. Thrice 
He endeavored to force his passage, and thrice the centre shook. 
The spider within, feeling the terrible convulsion, supposed at 
first^^ that nature was approaching to her final dissolution. HoW' 
ever, he at length valiantly resolved to issue^^ forth and meet his 
£ite. 

3. Meanwhile, the bee had acquitted himself of his toils, and, 
posted securely at some distance, was employed in cleansing his 
wings and disengaging them from the ragged remnants of the 
cobweb. By this time the spider was adventured out, when, 
beholding the chasm,^ the ruins, and dilapidations of his fortress, 
he was very near at his wits*^^ end. He stormed and swore 
like a madman, and swelled till he was ready to burst.^^ At 
length, casting his eye upon the bee, and wisely gathering causes 

.from events (for they knew** each other by sight) ,^® " A plague 
upon you," said he, " for a giddy puppy ! Is it you, with a ven- 
geance,** that have made this litter here ? Could you not look 
before you ? Do you think I have nothing else to do but to 
mend and repair after you ? " 

4. " Good words, friend," said the bee (having now pruned 
himself, and being disposed to be droll). " I *11 give you my hand 
and word to come near your kenneP no more ; I was never in 
such a confounded pickle since I was born." — " Sif'rah,"" replied 
the spider, '* if it were not for breaking an old custom in our 
family, never to stir abroad against an enemy, I should come 
and teach you better manners." — "I pray have patience,*'^^ 
said the bee, " or you '11 spend your substance ; and, for aught I 
see, you may stand in need of it all toward** the repair of your 
house." — * Bogue, rogue ! " replied the spider, " yet methinks 
you should have more respect to a person whom all the world 
allows to be so much your better." 

5. " By my troth,** said the bee, " the comparison will amount 
to a very good jest ; and you will do me the favor to let me 
know the reasons that all the world is pleased to use in so hopo- 
ful a dispute." At this the spider, having swelled himself into 
the size and posture^ of a disputant, began his argument in th« 

10 
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true spirit of controversy, with resolution to be heartily scurri- 
lous" and angry ; to urge on his own reasons without tiie least 
regard to the answers or objections of his opposite f and ftdly 
predetermined in his mind against all conviction. 

6. ♦* Not to disparage myself," said he, " by the comparison 
with such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond," without house 
or home, without stock or inheritance ? bom to no poesession of 
your own but a pair of wings and a drone-pipe. Your liveli- 
hood is a universal plunder upon nature. A fVeebooter over 
fields and gardens ; for the sake of stealing, you will rob a nettle 
as easily as a violet." Whereas, I am a domestic animal, fiir- 
nished with a native stock" within myself This large castle (to 
show my improvements in the mathematics)" is all built with my 
own hands,^°° and' the materials extracted altogether out of my 
own person." 

7. " I am glad," answered the bee, " to hear you grant at 
least that I am come honestly by my wings and my voice ; for 
then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone for my flights and 
my music ; and Providence would never have bestowed on me 
two such gifts, without designing them for the noblest ends. I 
visit, indeed, all the flowers and blossoms of the field and garden ; 
but whatever I collect thence enriches myself, without the least 
injury to their beauty, their smell, or their taste. Now, for you 
and your skill in architecture" and other mathematics, I have 
little to say. In that building of yours there might, for aught I 
know, have been labor and method enough; but, by wofuF 
experience for us both, it is too plain the materials are naught ; 
and I hope you will henceforth take warning, and consider dura- 
tion** and matter, as well as method and art. 

8. " You boast, indeed, of being obliged^ to no other creature, 
but of drawing^ and spinning out all from yourself; that is to 
say, if we may judge of the liquor in the vesseP by what issues 
out, you possess a good plentiful store of dirt and poison® in your 
breast ; and, though I would by no means lessen or dispar'age 
your genuine stock of either, yet I doubt you are somewhat 
obliged, for an increase of both, to a little foreign* assistance. 
Your inher^ent portion of dirt does not fail of acquisitions, by 
sweepings exhaled^ from below ; and one insect famishes you 
with a share of poison to destroy another. So that, in short, the 
question comes all to this : whether^^ is the nobler being of the 
two, that which, by a lazy contemplation of four inches round, 
by an overweening pride, feeding and engendering on itself, 
turns all into venom, producing nothing at all but flybane and a 
cobweb; or that which, by a universal range, with long search, 
much study, true judgment, and distinction of thiijgs, brings 
norae honey and wax " swift. 
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XXXIX. — CLIMAIB OF THE CATSKILL" MOUNTAINS. 

1. I SHALL never forget® my first view of these mountains.' 
ft was in the course of a voyage up the Hudson," in the good 
old timed, before steamboats and railroads had driven all, poetry 
and romance® out of travel.^ Such an excursion in those days 
was equal to a voyage to Europe at present, and cost almost 
as much ; but we enjoyed the river then. My whole voyage up 
the Hudson was full of wonder and romance. I was a lively 
boy, somewhat imaginative, of easy faith, and prone to relish 
everything which partook of the marvellous. Among the passen- 
gers on board of the sloop was a veteran Indian^ trader, on his 
way to the lakes to traffic with the natives. He had discovered 
my propensity, and amused himself throughout the voyage by 
telling me Indian legends and grotesque^^ stories about every 
noted place on the river. 

2. The Catskill" Mountains, especially, called forth a host of 
£inci^ traditions. We were all day tiding" along in sight of 
them, so that he had RiU time to weave his whimsical^ narra- 
tives. In these mountains, he told me, according to Indian be- 
lief, was kept the great treasury of storm and sunshine for the 
regpion of the Hudson. An old squaw^ spirit had charge of it, 
who dwelt on the highest peak of the mountain. Here she kept 
Day and Night shut up in her wigwam, letting out only one of 
them at a time. She made new moons every month, and hung 
them up in the sky, cutting up the old ones for stars. The great 
Manitou," or master spirit, employed her to manufacture clouds : 
sometimes she wove them out of cobwebs, gossamers, and morn- 
ing dew,® and sent them off, flake after flake, to float in the air 
and give light summer showers ; — sometimes she would brew up 
black thimder-storms, and send down drenching rains, to swell 
the streams, and sweep everything away. 

3. He had many stories, also, about mis'chievous spirits, who 
infested the mountains in the shape of animals, and played all 
kinds of pranks upon Indian hunters, decoying them into quag- 
mires and morass'es, or to the brinks of torrents-*^ and precipices. 
All these were doled out to me as I lay on the deck, throughout 
a long summer's day, gazing upon these mountains, the ever- 
changing shapes and hues of which appeared to realize the mag- 
ical influences in question. Sometimes they seemed to approach ; 
at others, to recede. During the heat of the day they almost 
melted into a sultry haze. As the day declined they deepened 
in tone ; their suTimits were brightened by the last rays of the 
eoBf and, later in the evening, their whole outline was printed in 
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deep purple against an amber sky. As I beheld them thus shifl« 
ing continually before my eye, and listened to the marvellous 
legends of the trader, a host of fanci^l notions was conjured into 
my brain, which have haunted it ever since. 

4. As to the Indian superstitions concerning the treasury of 
storms and sunshine, and the cloud-weaving spirits, they may 
have been suggested by the atmospherical" phenomena" of these 
mountains, the clouds which gather round their summits, and the 
thousand aerial eflfects which indicate the changes of weather 
over a great extent of country. They are epit^omes of our vari- 
able climate, and are stamped with all its vicissitudes.''^ And 
here let me say a word in favor of those vicissitudes, which are 
too often made the subject of exclusive repining. K they annoy 
us occasionally by changes from hot to cold, from wet to dry, 
they give us one of the most beautiful climates in the world. 

5. They give us the brilliant sunshine of the south of Europe, 
with the fresh verdure of the north. They float our summer sky 
with clouds of gorgeous tints or fleecy whiteness, and send down 
cooling showers to refresh the panting earth and keep it green. 
Our seasons are all poetical ; the phenomena of our heavens are 
full of sublimity and beauty. Winter with us has none of its 
proverbial gloom. It may have its howling winds, and chilling 
frosts, and whirling snow-storms ; but it has also its long inter- 
vals of cloudless sunshine, when the snow-clad earth gives re- 
doubled brightness to the day ; when, at night, the stars beam 
with intensest lustre, or the moon floods tlfe whole landscape with 
her most limpid radiance. 

6. And then the joyous outbreak of our Spring, bursting at 
once into leaf and blossom, redundant* with vegetation, and 
vociferous with life ! And the splendors of our Summer ; its 
morning voluptuousness and evening glory ; its airy palaces of 
sun-gilt clouds piled up in a deep azure sky ; and its gusts of 
tempest of almost tropical grandeur, when the forked lightning 
and the bellowing thunder volley** from the battlements of heaven 
and shake the sultry atmosphere !" And the sublime melancholy 
of our Autumn, magnificent in its decay, withering down the 
pomp and pride of a woodland country, yet reflecting back from 
its yellow forests the golden serenity of the sky ! Surely we 
may say that, in our climate, " the heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth forth his handiwork : day 
unto day uttereth speech ; and night unto night showeth knowl 
edge." IRVING. 
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XL. — SELECT PASSAGES IN VEBSS. 

1. — Happiness. — Keble^ 

There are^® in this rude stunning tide 

Of human care and crime, 
"With whom the melodies abide 

Of the everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusty lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily toil with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat. 

2. — Friendship. — Wordsworth, 

Small service is true service while it lasts ; 

Of friends, however humble, scorn not one : 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dew-drop*^ from the sun. 

3. — Comfort in Adversity. — Southey, 

Methinks, if ye would know 

How visitations of calamity 

Aflfect the pious soul, 't is shown you there ! 

Look yonder at that cloud, which, through the sky, 

Sailing alone, doth cross iif her career 

The rolling moon ! — I watched it as it came. 

And deemed the deep opaquc^-i would blot her beami 

But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 

In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than her own ; 

Then, passing, leaves her in her light serene ! 

4. — FuTCRiTT.'*'* — Dryden, 

Too curious man, why dost thou seek to know 
Events, which, good or ill, foreknown are woe ? 
The all-seeing Power that made thee mortal gave 
Thee everything a mortal state should have ; 
Foreknowledge only is enjoyed by Heaven, 
And, for his peace of mind, to man forbidden ; 
Wretched were life, if he foreknew his doom ; 
£ven joys foreseen give pleasing hope no room, 
And gnefs assured are felt before they come. 

5. — Shortsightedness op Man. — Trench^ 

A dew-drop, falling on the ocean-vmve, 
Exclaimed, in fear, '< I perish in this erave ; '* 
But, in a shell received, that drop of dew 
Unto a pearl of marvellous beau W grew ; 
10* 
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And, happy now, the grace did magnify 

Which thrust it forth — as it had feared — to die ; 

Until again, " I perish quite," it said. 

Torn by rude diver from its ocean bed : 

0, unbelieving ! — So it came to gleam 

Chief jewel in a monarch's diadem, 

6. — Independence. — Thomson. 

I care not, Fortune, what you me'* deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora" shows her brightening &oe ; 

You cannot bar" my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve : 

Let health my nerves and liner fibres brace. 

And I their toys to the great children leave ; 

Of Fancy, Reason, Virtue, naught can me bereave! 

7. — The Moral Law. -7 Wordsworth, 

All true glory rests. 

All praise of safety, and all happiness. 

Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes," 

Tyre by the margin of the sounding waves, 

Palmy^ra central in the desert, fell. 

And the arts died bv which the;^ had been raised. 

Call Archimedes" from his buried tomb*^ 

TJpon the plain of vanished Syracuse," 

And feelingly the sage shall make report 

How insecure, how baseless in itself. 

Is that philosophy whose sway is framed 

For mere material instruments : — how weak 

Those arts and high inventions, if unpropped • 

By Virtue. 

8, — The Ruined City. 

I asked of Time, from whom those temples rose, 

That, prostrate by his hand, in silence lie. 
His lips oisdained tne mystery'* to disclose, 

And, borne on swifter wing, he hurried by ! — 
" These broken columns,® whose ? " I asked of Fame : 

(Hep kindling breath gives life to works sublime'") — 
With downcast looks of minsled grief and shame. 

She heaved the uncertain^sigh, and followed Time. 
Wrapt in amazement, o'er the mouldering pile 

I saw Oblivion pass, vnth want stride ; 
And, whilst his visage wore Pride's scornful smile, 

" Haply thou know'st ; — then, tell me whose ! " I cried, - 
" Whosi5 these vast domes that even in ruin shine ? " — 
" J reck not whose," he said ; " they now are mine ! " 
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XLI. — JOHN POUNDS, THE COBBLER. 

1. John Pounds was one of those good Samaritans" of whom 
every generation apparently produces some examples. Born on 
the 17th of July, in the year 1766, at Portsmouth in England, 
he was apprenticed, when twelve years of age, to a shipwright, 
with whom he served three years of his term, when a serious 
accident happened to the boy. Falling one day from a consid- 
erable height into one of the dry docks,*^ he dislocated his thigh, 
and was in other respects very grievously injured. Time and 
surgical ingenuity sufiGiced to restore him to a tolerable state, 
but he was crippled in such a manner as to be unfitted to 
resume^ his trade ; and so John Pounds became a cobbler. 

2. He lived a lonely kind of life. Having no household soci- 
ety,^ and being little disposed to go abroad in quest of enter- 
tainment, he relieved his involuntary solitude by rearing*' and 
domesticating all kinds of singing birds and harmless animals ; 
teaching some of them a variety of amusing tricks, and accus 
toming those of opposite^ propensities to live together in har 
mony. He would sit with a cat upon one shoulder, and a 
canary-bird on the other, charming away fear from the one, and 
curbing destructive inclinations in the other. 

3. The notion of undertaking the gratuitous education*" of 
poor children seems to have been suggested accidentally to 
John Pounds. A brother of his, who was a seafaring man with 
a large family, had amongst the rest a feeble little boy, with 
deformed feet. John benevolently took charge of this lad, 
cured him of his deformity, and taught him to read. Thinking 
it would be well for the boy to have a companion in study, he 
took another, and then another poor child under his care, until 
at length he became a sort of ragged schoolmaster-general to 
all the poorer population ; and, in a spirit of noble disinterested- 
ness, performed a most serviceable work in his generation. 

4. He might be seen, day after day, in his small workshop, 
about six feet wide, and eighteen in length, in St. Mary-street, 
Portsmouth, seated on his stool, mending shoes, and attending at 
the same time to the studies of a busy crowd of ragged children, 
clustering around him. Sometimes there would be assembled in 
his shop as many as forty boys and girls, the latter of whom he 
kept a little apart from the rest. In receiving pupils,*® he made 
choice* of those who seemed most in need of his reforming disci- 
pline. He had a decided predilection for "the little black- 
guards," and was frequently at great pains to attract such 
within his door. He was once seen following a young raga^ 
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bond" of this stamp, and endeavoring to entice him to come to 
Bchool with the bribe of a baked potato.^ 

5. His methods of tuition were somewhat original.^ He col- 
lected all sorts of refuse^'^ hand-bills and scraps of printed and 
written paper, which he found lying anywhere uselessly about, 
and with these he contrived to teach reading and spelling. With 
the younger children his manner was particularly pleasant. He 
would ask them the names of different®^ parts of their body, make 
them spal the words, and signify their uses. For instance, taking 
hold of a child's hand, he would say, " What do you call this ? " 
and, having received his answer, direct him to spell the word. 
Then, giving the hand a playful slap, he would ask, " What do - 
I do ? " and teach him next to spell the word expressive of the 
act. 

6. Should this remind any one of Mr. Squeers's" analogous" 
method of teaching a boy to spell " horse, "*^ and then, by way 
of emphatic illustration, sending him to rub such an animal 
down, that he might the better remember his lesson, it will be 
proper to recollect the different pretensions of the parties, and not 
to confound an ignorant charlatan" with an honest and benevo- 
lent person, who performs his work with conscientious considera- 
tion, and according to the extent of his ability and means. 

7. Writing and arithmetic were taught by John Pounds to 
the elder pupils, in a manner to give them a creditable degree 
of skill in those branches. Many^ of the boys he taught to 
mend their shoes, to cook their food, and perform a variety of 
useful services for themselves and others. Not only did he 
superintend their sports and personal habits, but the generous 
and considerate teacher likewise exerted himself in curing their 
bodily ailments, such as chilblains, and coughs, and the manifold 
cuts and bruises to which the children of the poor are contin- 
ually exposed. Oflen'*^ he shared his own scanty and homely 
provisions with destitute and fbrsaken^^ children. He acknowl- 
edged universal kinship with the neglected and unhappy. 

8. The sort of education which John Pounds was enabled to 
give was doubtless very imperfect ; but it was infinitely prefer- 
able to none at all. He had ample assurances that his steadfast 
labors, adhered to through a long life, were not fruitless. Com- 
ing home from foreign service or a distant voyage, often would 
some tall soldier, or rough jovial sailor, now grown up out of ah 
remembrance, call to shake hands with him, and confess the ben- 
efits he had received from his instmction. These were proud 
occasions for the poor and modest cobbler. Other recompense 
than this he had scarcely any. So quietly and unobtrusively 
had he all along pursued his purpose, that comparatively fe\f 
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persons, of thiB respectable sort in the world's estimation, knew* 
anything of his proceedings. 

9. It was the wish of John Pounds that his labors might 
terminate only with his life. The thought of lingering out any 
portion of his days uselessly and helplessly was a painful one for 
him to entertain ; and it was his hope to go ofif suddenly, in the 
way, as he said, »* in which"" a bird drops from his perch." The 
desire of his soul was granted. On the first^"^ of January," 1839, 
he expired suddsnly, from a rupture of one of the large vessels" 
of the heart, at the house of a gentleman whom he had called 
upon to thank for certain^ acts^"* of kindness recently rendered 
to his establishment. 

10. A little boy who was with him at the time carried the 
intelligence to his assembled school-fellows, who were all instant- 
ly overwhelmed with sorrow and consternation. Some of the 
younger ones returned to the house for several successive days, 
looking painfully al^out the room, and apparently unable to com- 
prehend the reality of the loss they had sustained. Old and 
young, in a numerous and motley assemblage, followed his body 
to the grave, and saw him to his rest with tears and blessings. 

11. One cannot sufficiently admire the heartiness and gener- 
osity of this poor man's labors. Patiently from year to year 
he went on, quietly performing these daily acts of charity and 
mercy, without needing or expecting anybody's approbation, or 
even conceiving that he was doing anything remarkable. A 
good man and a true one, he flung the benefits of his sympathy, 
and of such talents as he possessed, over all that seemed to need 
them ; finding a joyful satisfaction in being useful to such as had 
no helper, and leaving, with an assured heart, the results of his 
endeavors to that universal Providence which heeds and nurtures 
whatever seeds of goodness*^ are sown anywhere in the world. 
No slightest service to humanity can be lost, but successfully 
proclaims itself, or works silently to some benefit. 



XUI. — THE SPRING SHOWER. 

Away to that snug nook ! For, the thick shower 
Rushes on stridingly. Ay, now it comes. 
With its first drips glancing about the leaves 
like snatches of faint music. Joyous thrush ! 
It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 
To thy exulting measure. Now it falls 
Pattering, like the far voice of leaping rills ; 
And now it breaks upon the shrinking clumps 
With a crash of many sounds. The thrush is stilL 
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2. There are Bweet scents about us : the Yiolet>° hides 
On that green bank ; the primrose sparkles there ; 
The earth is grateful to the teeming clouds, 
And yields a sudden^^ freshness to their kisees. 
But now the shower slopes off to the warm west, 
Lea\dng a dewy^ track ; like falling pearls. 
The big drops glisten^ in the sunny mist. 
The air is clear again ,^ and the far woods 
In their early green shine.out. Let 's onward, then, 
For the first blossoms peep about our path, 
The^lambs are nibbling the short, dripping grass, 
And the birds are on tne bushes. 



XLiii. — "not to myself alone." 

1. " Not to myself alone," 

The little opening flower transported cries, 
" Not to myself alone I bud and bloom ; 
With fragrant breath the breezes I prfiime,® 
And gladden^ all things with my rainoow dyes. 
The bee comes sipping, every eventide. 

His dainty fill ; 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 
From threatening ill." 

2. «* Not to myself alone," 

The circling star^ with honest pride doth boast, 
" Not to myself alone I rise and set ; 
I write upon night's coronal** of jet 
His power and skul who formed our myriad host ; 
A friendly beacon32 at heaven's^ open gate, 

I gem the sky. 
That man might ne'er forget,® in every &te, 
His home on high." 

3. " Not to myself alone," ^ 

The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hum, 
*' Not to myself alone, from flower to flower, 
I rove the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come ; 
For man, for man, the luscious food I pile 

With busy care. 
Content if he repay my ceaselescP^ toil 
With scanty share." 

4 " Not to myself alone," 
The soaring bird with lusty pinion sings, 

'* Not to myself alone I raise my song ; 

I cheer the droopmg with my warbling tongue, 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wings ; 
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I bid the hjmnleflB® churl my anihem learn. 

And God adore ; 
I call the worldling from his drdfls to tom. 

And sing and soar." 

5. " Not to myself alone," , 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way, 

" Not to myself alone I sparkling glide ; 
I scatter health and life on eveiy side, 
And strew® the fields with herb** and floweret gay, 
I sins unto the common, bleak and bare, 

My gladsome tune ;'*" 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 
In droughty® June."" 

6. " Not to myself alone :" — 

O man, foi^et not thou, — earth's honored priest. 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart, — 
In earth ^8 great choru8>=' to sustain thi/ part ! 
Ohiefest of guests at Loye's ungrudging feast. 
Play not the niggard ; spurn thy native clod, 

And self disown ; 
live to thy neighbor ;° live unto thy God ; 
Not to thyself alone ! 



ALIV. — ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
Paet First. 

1. Th£BS are two theories" in regard to the origin of Ian- 
gaage. One would put language on the same level with the yari* 
ous arts and inventions wititi which man has gradually adorned 
and enriched his life. It might, I think, be sufficient to object 
to this explanation, that language would liien be an accident^ of 
human nature ; and, this being the case, that we should some- 
where encounter tribes sunken so low as not to possess it; even 
as there is no human art or inyention, though it be as simple and 
obyious as the preparing of food by fire, but there are those who 
have fallen below its exercise. 

2. But with language it is not so. There have never yet been 
found human beings — not the most degraded horde of South 
Africa Bushmen," or Papuan" Cannibals" — who did not employ 
this means of intercourse with one another. Man starts with 
language as God's perfect gift, which he only impairs and for< 
Cdt^ by sl5th and sin, according to the same law^^^ which holds 
good in re^peet to every other of the gifts of Heaven.^ 
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3. The true answer to the inquiry, how langaage arose, is this 
that God gave man language, just as He*" gave him reason, and 
just because*^ He gave him reason. Yet® this must not be taken 
to affirm that man started at the flrst*^* furnished with a full- 
formed vocabulary of words, and as it were^^^ with his dictionary 
and first gAmraar ready-made to his hands.^ He did not thus 
begin the world with names, but with the power of naming ; for 
man is not a mere speaking-machine.^ God did not teach him 
words, as one of us teaches a parrot, from without ; but He gave 
him a capacity, and then evoked the capacity which he gave. 

4. Here, as in everything else that concerns the primitive con- 
stitution,^ the great original institutes of humanity, our best and 
truest lights are to be gotten from the study of the first three 
chapters" of Genesis. You will observe that there it is not God 
who imposed the first names on the creatures, but Adam.; Adam, 
however, at the direct suggestion of his Creator. 

5. Man makes his own language, but he makes it as the bee 
makes its cells, as the bird its nest. How this latent^^ power 
evolved itself first, how this spontaneous generation of language 
came to pass, is a mystery, even as every f\ct of creation is a 
mystery. Yet we may perhaps a little help ourselves to the 
realizing of what the process was, and what it was not, if we 
liken it to the growth of a tree springing out of and unfolding 
itself from a root,^ and according to a necessary law ; that root 
being the divine capacity of language with which man was cre- 
ated ; that law being the law of highest reason with which he was 
endowed. 

6. Language is full of instruction, because it is the embodi- 
ment of the feelings and thoughts and experiences of a nation, — 
yea, often^ of many nations, and of all which through centuries" 
they have attained to and won. " Language is the armory of the 
human mind, and at once contains the trophies of its past and the 
weapons of its future conquests." 

7. The mighty moral instincts**^ which have been working in 
the popular^ mind have found therein their unconscious voice ; 
and the single kinglier spirits, that have looked deeper into the 
heart of things, have oftentimes gathered up all they have seen into 
some one word which they have launched upon the world, and 
with which they have enriched it forever, — making in that new^ 
word a region of thought to be henceforward in some sort the 
common heritage of all. 

8. Language is the amber in which a thousand precious and 
subtle** thoughts have been safely embedded and preserved. It 
has arrested ten thousand lightning flashes of genius, which, unless 
thus fixed and arrested, might have been^ as bright, but would 
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have also been as quickly passing and perishing, as the lightning. 
" Words convey the mental treasures of one period to the genera- 
tions that follow ; and, laden with this, their precious freight, they 
sail safely across gulfs of time in which empires have suffered 
shipwreck, and the languages of common life have sunk into 
oblivion." 

9. And, for all these reasons^ far more and mightier in every 
way is a language than any one of tho works which may have 
been composed in it. For that work, great as it may be, is but 
the embodying of the mind of a single man ; this,"^ of a nation. 
The Iliad^ is great ; yet not so great in strength or power or 
beauty as the Greek language. Paradise Lost"^ is a noble pos- 
session for a people to have inherited ; but the English tongue is 
a nobler heritage yet. 

10. Great, then, will be our gains, if, having these treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge lying round about us, we determine 
that we will make what portion of them we can our own ; that wo 
will ask the words we use^ to give an account of themselves, — to 
say whence they are, and whither^® they tend. Then shall we 
often rub off the dust and rust from what seemed but a common 
token, which we had taken and given a thousand times, esteeming 
it no better, but which now we shall perceive to be a precious 
coin, bearing the image and superscription"* of the great king. 

11. Then shall we discover that there is a reality about words ; 
that they are not merely arbitrary" signs, but living powers ; not 
like the sands of the sea, innumerable disconnected atoms, but 
growing out of roots, clustering in families, connecting and inter- 
twining themselves with all that men have been doing and think- 
ing and feeling, from the beginning of the world till now. We 
should thus grow in our feeling of connection with the past, and 
of gratitude** and reverence towards*" it; we should estimate 
more truly, and therefore* more highly, what it has done for us, 
all that it has bequeathed to us, all that it has made leady to our 
hands. 

12. It was something for the children of Israel," when they 
came into Canaan," to enter upon wells which they digged not, 
and vineyards which they had not planted, and houses which they 
bad not built ; but how much greater a boon,''* how much more 
glorious a prerogative," for any one generation to enter upon the 
inheritance of a language which other generations by their truth 
and toil have made already a receptacle of choicest treasures, a 
storehouse of so much unconscious wisdom, a fit organ for express- 
ing the subtlest distinctions, the tenderest sentiments, the largest 
thoughts,. and the loftiest imaginations, which at any time the 
heart of men can conceive ! 

11 
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XLV. — ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
Part Second. 

1. Wb are not to look for the poetry, which a people may 
possess, only in its poems, or its poetical customs, traditions,** and 
beliefs. Many^ a single word aJso is itself a concen'trated poem, 
having stores of poetical thought and imagery laid up in it. Ex- 
amine^ it, and it will be found to rest on some deep analogy" of 
things natural and things spiritual ; bringing those^ to illustrate 
and to give an abiding form and body to these. 

2. Let me illustrate that which I have been here saying some- 
what more at length by the word " tribulation." We all know, 
in a general way, that this word, which occurs not seldom in 
Scripture™ and in the Liturgy," means affliction, sorrow, anguish ; 
bui it is quite worth our whUe^® to know how it means this, and 
to question the word a little closer. It is derived from the 

■ Latin"® " trib'ulum," — which was the thrashing in^trument?^ 
or roller whereby the Roman husbandriian separated*^ the corn 
from the husks ; and ** tribulatio," in its primary significance, 
was the act of this separation. 

3. But some Latin writer of the Christian church appropriated 
the word and image for the setting forth of a higher truth ; and 
sorrow, distress, and adversity, being the appointed means for the 
separating in men of their chaff from their wheat,*' of whatever in 
them was light and trivial and poor from the solid and the true, 
therefore he called these sorrows and griefs " tribulations," — 
thrashings, that is, of the imier spiritual man, without which there 
could be no fitting him for the heavenly^ garner. 

4. How deep an insight into the failings of the human heart 
lies at the root of many words ; and, if only we would attend to 
them, what valuable warnings many contain against subtle^^ tempt- 
ations and sins ! Thus, all of us have probably, more or less, 
felt the temptation of seeking to please others by an unmanly 
assenting to their view of some matter, even when our own inde- 
pendent'^ convictions would lead us to a different. The existence 
of such a temptation, and the fact that too many yield to it, are 
both declared in a Latin" word for a flatterer, — " assentator," — 
that is, " an assenter ; " one who has not courage to say No, when 
a Yes is expected from him. 

5. What a mournful witness for the hard and unrighteous 
judgment we habitually form of one another lies in the word 
" prejudice " ! The word of itself means plainly no more than a 
" judgment formed beforehand," without affirming anything as to 
whether that judgment be favorable or unfavorable to the person 
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about whom it is formed. Yet so predominantly do we form 
han^, unfavorable judgments of others before knowledge and ex* 
perience, that a ** prejudice," or judgment before knowledge and 
not grounded on evidence, is almost always taken to signify an un* 
favorable anticipation about one ; and " prejudicial '* has actu- 
ally acquired a secondary meaning of anything which is mis- 
chievous* or injurions. 

6. Fall, too, of instruction and warning is our present employ* 
ment of the word *' libertine." It signified, according to its 
earliest use in French and English, a speculative free-thmker in 
matters of religion, and in the theory of morals, or, it might be, of 
government.^ But, as by a sure process fTee4ki7iking does and 
will end in free-acting, — as he who cast-off the one yoke will 
cast off the other, — so a " libertine " came, in two or three 
generations, to signify a profligate. 

7. There is much, too, that we may learn from looking a little 
closely at. the word " passion." We sometimes think of the 
"passionate " man as a man of strong will, and of real though 
ungovemed energy. But this word declares to us most plainly 
the con'trary ; for it, as a very solemn^ use of it declares, means 
properly " suffering ; " and a passionate man is not a man doing 
something, but one suffering^^^ something to be done on him. 

8. When, then, a man or child is " in a passion," this is no 
coming out in him of a strong will, of a real energy, but rather 
the proof that, for the time at least, he has no will, no energy ; 
he is suffering, not doing, — suffering his anger, or what other 
evil temper it may be, to lord over him without control. Let do 
one, then, think of passion as a sign of strength. 



XL VI. — ON THE STUDY OP WORDS. 
Part Third. 

1. There are vast harvests of historic lore garnered often in 
single words ; there are continually great facts^** of history which 
they at once declare and preserve. If you turn to a map of 
Spain,'^^ you will take note, at its southern point and running out 
into the Straits of Gibraltar," of a prom'ontory, which from its 
position is admirably adapted for commanding the entrance of 
the Mediterranean"" Sea, and watching the exit" and entrance 
of all ships. 

2. A fortress stands upon this promontory, called now, as it 
was also called in the times of the Moorish domination in Spain, 
* Tari'fa ; " the name, indeed, is of Moorish origin. It was tha 
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eostom of the Moors" to watch from this point ill merchani* 
ships going into or coming out of the Midland*' Sea ; and, issu* 
inc from this stronghol(^ to leyy duties^ according to a fixed 
scale on all merchandise passing in and out of the straits ; and 
this was called, from the place where it was levied, " tarifa," or 
** tariff; " and in this way we have acquired the word. 

3. It is a signal evidence of the conservative powers of lan- 
guage, that we may oftentimes^ trace in speech the rec^ords of 
customs and states of society which have now passed so entirely 
away as to survive nowhere else but in these words alone. For 
example, a '* stipulation," or agreement, is so called, as many 
are strong to affirm, from <* stip'ula," a straw, because it once 
was usual, when one person passed over landed property to 
another, that a straw from the land, as a pledge or representa- 
tive of the property transferred, should be handed from the seller 
to the buyer, which afterward was commonly preserved with or 
inserted in the title-deeds. 

4. Whenever we speak of arithmetic" as the science of " cal- 
culation," we in &ct allude to that rudimental period of the 
science of numbers when pebbles (cal'culi) weie ujsed, as now 
among savages they oft^n are, to facilitate the practice of count- 
ing. In " library " we preserve a record of the fact that books 
were once written on the bark (liber) of trees. 

5. No one now believes in astroFogy ; yet we seem to affirm 
as much in language ; for we speak of a person as " jovial," or 
" sat'urnlne," or "mercurial;" "jovial," as being born under 
the planet Jupiter" or Jove ; " saturnine," as bom under the 
planet Sat'um;" and "mercurial," that is, light-hearted, as those 
bom under the planet Mei'cury" were accounted to be. 

6. With how lively an interest shall we discover words to be 
of closest kin which we had never considered till now but as 
entire strangers to one another ! What a real increase will it 
be in our acquaintance with and mastery of English, to become 
aware of such relationship ! Thus " heaven *** is only the per- 
fect of " to heave ; " and is so called because it is " heaved " or 
" heaven " up, being properly the sky as it is raised aloft. The 
" smith " has his name from the sturdy blows that he " smites " 
upon the anvil; "wrong" is the perfect participle of "to wring," 
that which one has wrang or wrested from the right. 

7. The "brunt" of the battle is the "heat" of the battle, 
where it " bums " the most fiercely. " Haft," as of a knife, is 
properly only the participle perfect of " to have," that whereby 
you " have " or Lold it. Or, take two or three nouns adjective : 
" strong " is the participle past of " to string ; " a " strong " man 
means no more than one whose sinews^ are firmly " strung.' 
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rbe " left " hand, as distingaished from the ri^t, is the hand 
which Tfe *< leave ;" inasmuch as for twenty times we use the 
ri^t hand, we do not once employ the left ; and it obtains its 
name from being " left " unused so often. " Wild " is the parti- 
ciple past of " to will ; " a " wild " horse is a " willed " or self- 
willed horse, one that has never been tamed, or taught to submit 
its will to the will of another ; and so with a man. 

8. Do riot suffer words to pass you by which at once provoke 
and promise to reward inquiry. Here is ** conscience,''*^ a sol- 
emn word, if there be such in Ate world. This word is from the 
Latin words " con," with, and " scire," to know. But what does 
that " con " intend ? " Conscience " is not merely that which I 
know, but that which I know toith seme one else ; for this pre'- 
fix^ cannot, as I think, be esteemed super'fluous, or taken to 
imply merely that which I know vMh or to mysdf. That other 
knower whom the word implies is God, — his law making itself 
known and felt in the heart. 

9. What a lesson the word '* diligence " contains ! How pro& 
itable is it for every one of us to be reminded, — as we ar^ 
reminded when we make ourselves aware of its derivation from 
" diligo," to love, — that the only secret of true industry in our 
work is love of that work ! 

10. These .illustrations are amply enough to justify what I 
have .asserted of the existence of a moral element in words. 
Must we not own, then, that there is a wondrous and mysterious 
world, of which we may hitherto have taken too little account, 
around us and about us ; and may there not be a deeper mean- 
ing than hitherto we have attached to it lying in that solemn 
declaration, << By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned " !^ e. c. trench. 



XLVII. — THE STREAM THAT WAS MADE TO WOBK. 

1. That stream which runs through my garden gushes from 
the side of a furze-covered hill. For a long time it was a happy 
little stream ; it traversed meadow^ where all sorts of lovely 
wild-flowers bathed and mirrored themselves in its waters ; then 
it entered my garden, and there I was ready to receive it. I 
had prepared green banks for it ; on its edge and in its very bed 
I had planted those flowers which*® all over the world love to 
bloom on the banks and in the bosom of pure streams. 

2. It flowed through my garden, murmuring its plaintive song ; 
ihnif fragrant*^ with my flowers, it left the garden, crossed 

11* 
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another meadow, and flung itself into tiie sea, over the precipi« 
tous sides of a cliff which it covered with foam. It was a happy 
stream ; it had literally nothing to do beyond what I have 
said, — to flow, to bubble, to look limpid, to murmur amid 
flowers and sweet per'ftunes.** But the world is ever jealous of 
the happiness of gentle indolence. 

3. One day my brother Eugene, and Savage, tha clever" 
engineer, were talking together on the banks of the stream, and 
to a certain degree abusing it. " There," said my brother, " is a 
fine good-for-nothing stream for you, forsooth! winding and daw- 
dling about, dancing in the sunshine, and revelling in the grass, 
instead of working and paying for the place it takes up, as an 
honest stream should. Could it not be made to grind cofiee or 
pepper ?" — " Or tools ? " added Savage. — " Or to saw boards ?" 
said my brother. I trembled for the stream, and broke off the 
conversation, complaining that they were trampling on my forget- 
me-not bed. Alas ! it was against these two alone that I could 
protect the devoted streamlet. 

4. Before long there came into our neighborhood a man whom 
I noticed more^ than once hanging about the spot where the 
stream empties^ itself into the sea. The fellow,^ I plainly saw, 
was neither seeking for rhymes nor indulging in reVeries upon its 
banks ; he was not lulling thought to rest with the gentle murmur 
of its waters. " My good friend," he was saying to the stream, 
"there you are,*^ idling and meandering about, singing to your 
heart's content, while^*^ I am working and wearing myself out. 
I don't see why you should not help me a bit ; as yet you know 
nothing of the work to be done, but I will soon show you. You 
will soon know how to set about it. You must find it dull to stay 
in this way, doing nothing ; it would be a change for you to make 
files or grind knives." 

5. Very soon*® wheels of all kinds were brought to the poor 
stream. From that day forward it has worked and turned a 
great wheel, which turns a little wheel, which turns a grindstone : 
it still sings, but no longer the same gently-monofonous song in 
its peace^ melancholy. Its song is loud and angry now ; it 
leaps and froths and works now, — it grinds knives ! It still 
crosses the meadow, and my garden, and the next meadow ; but 
there the man is on the watch for it, to make it work. I have 
done the only thing I could do for it. I have dug a new bed 
for it in my garden, so that it may idle longer there, and leave 
me a little later ; but, for all that, it must go at last and grin^ 
knives. Poor stream ! thou didst not sufficiently conceal thy 
happiness in obscurity ; — thou hast murmured too audibly thy 

" I music. FROM THB FRBNCH OF ALFHONSB FiKS. 
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XLVin. — A RETROSPECTIVE™ REVIEW. 

1. O, WHEN I was a tiny boy, 

My days and nights were full of ioy, 

My mates wer& blitho and kind I 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the teaiMirop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind ! 

2. A hoop was an eternal round 

Of pleasure. In those days I found 

A top a joyous thine ; 
But now those past delights I drop ; 
My head, alas ! is all my top, 

And careful thoughts the string ! 

3. My kite,!^ how fast and far it flew ! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklm,v drew 
. My pleasure ftom the sky ! 

'Twas papered o'er with studious themeiy- 
The tasks I wrote, — my present^^ dreams 
Will never soar so high ! 

4. My joys are wingless all and dead ; 

My auraps^ are made of more than lead . 

My flights sooa find a fall. 
My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 
Joy never oometh with a hoop, 

And seldom with a call ! 

5. My football 's laid upon the shelf ; 
I am a shuttlecock myself 

The world knocks to and fro ; 
My archery is all unlearned, 
And grief against myself has turned 

My arrows and my bow ! 

6. No more in noontide sun I bask ; 
My authorship 's an endless task ; 

My head 's ne'er out of school. 
My heart is pained with scorn and slight, 
I have too many foes to fight, 

And friends grow strangely cool ! 

7* No skies so blue or so serene 

As then ; — no leaves look half so green 

As clothed the playground tree ; 
All things I loved are altered so ! — 
. Nor does it ease my heart to know 
That change resides in me ! 
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8. O, for the garb that marked the boy, 
The trousera made of corduroy ,■» 

Well inked with black and red , 
The crownleas hat, ne'er deemed an ill—- 
It only let the sunishine still 

Repose upon my head ! 

9. 0, for the lessons learned by heart ! 
Ay, though the very birch's smart 

Should mark those hours again ; 
I 'd ^^ kiss the rod," and be resigned 
Beneath the stroke, and even find 

Some sugar in the cane ! 

10. When that I was a tiny boy, 

My days and nights were full of joy, 

My mates were blithe and kind ! 
No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 
And dash the tearrdrop from my eye, 

To cast a look behind 1 tdoxas iiooik 



XLll. — ADDRESS TO THE INDOLENT. 

From " The Castle" or Indolence." 

1. Is not the field with lively culture green 

A sight more joyous than the dead morass'? 
Do not the skies, with active e'tlier clean, 
• And fanned by sprightly zephyrs, far surpass 
The foul November*^ fogS, and slumberous mass, 
With which sad Nature veils her drooping face ? 
Does not the mountain-stream, as clear as glass. 
Gay dancing on, the putrid pool disgrace 1 — 
The same in all holds true, but chief in hmuan race. 

2. It was not by vile loitering in ease 

That Greece»2 obtained the brighter palm*'' jof art, 
That soft yet ardent Athens*^* learnt to please, 
To keen^a the wit, and to sublime the heart, — 
In all supreme ! complete in every part ! 
It was not thence majestic Rome*=i arose. 
And o'er the nations shook her conquering dart ! 
For sluggard's brow the laurel^' never grows ; 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose. . 

8. Had unambitious mortals minded naught 
But in loose joy their time to wear away, — 
Had they alone the lap of dalliance sought, 
Pleased on her pillow their dull heads to lay, — 
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Bade Nature's state had been our^^ state today ; 

No cities e^er^ their towery fronts had raised, 

No arts had made us opulent and gay ; 

With brother-brutes the human race had grazed ; 

None e'er had soared to &me, none honor^ been, none praised. 

4. But should your hearts to fame unfeeling be, 
If right I roMl, you pleasure all require : 
Then see how b^t may be obtained this fee. 
How best enjoyed this, nature's wide desire. 
Toil, and be glad I let Industry inspire 

Into your quiekened limbs her buoyant^ breath ! 
Who does not act is dead ; — ab6orpt*> entire 
In miry sloth, no pride, no joy he hath ; 
0, leaden-heaxted men, to be in love with death ! 

5. Ah ! what avail the largest g^fts of Heaven,* 
When drooping health and spirits go amiss ? 
How tasteless then whatever can be given ! 
Health is the vital principle of bliss. 

And exercise of health. In proof of this, . 

Behold the wretch who slugsB his life away. 

Soon swallowed in disease's sad abyss. 

While he whom toil has braced, or manly play, 

Has light as air each limb, each thought as clear as day. 

6. O, who can speak the vigorous joy of health, — 
Unclogged the body, unooscured the mind ? 
The morning rises gay, vnth pleasing stealth, 
The temperate evening falls serene and kind. 

In health the wiser brutes true gladness^^ find. 
See ! how the younglinss frisk ^ong the meads, 
As May" comes on, ana wakes the balmy wind ;"* 



Bampant with life, their joy all joy exceeds : 
Yet what but high-strung health this dancing p 



dancing pleasaunce^ breedi 

7. There are,^* I see, who listen to my lay. 

Who wretched sigh for virtue, yet despair. 
** All may be done," methinks I hear tncm say, 
" Even death despised by generous actions fair, — 
All, but for those who to these bowers repair ! 
Their every power dissolved in luxury, 
To quit of torpid sluggishness the lair, 
And from the powerful arms of sloth get free — ^^ 
'T is rising from the dead : — Alas ! — it cannot be ! " 

8. Would you, then, learn to dissipate the band 
Of these huge threatening difficulties dire,^ 
That in the weak man's way like lions stand. 
His soul appall,^ and damp his rising fire ? 
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Resolve, — resolve ! and to be men aspire. 

Exert that noblest privilege, — alone 

Here to mankind" mdulged : — control desire ! 

Let godlike Reason, from her sovereign throne. 

Speak the commanding word, IwiU! — and it is done. 

THOMSON. 



L. — THE TEACHINGS OF NATURE, 

1. Among the disciples of Hillel, the wise teacher of the sona 
of Israel, was one named Saboth, who was averse to labor; 
and he gave himself up to sloth and idleness. But Hillel sor- 
rowed over the youth, and resolved to turn him from the error of 
his ways. For this purpose, he "led him out into the valley of 
Hinnom, near Jerusalem." There was here a stagnant pool, 
full of worms and insects, and covered with slimy weeds. 

2. When they reached the valley, Hillel laid his staff upon 
the ground and said, " We will rest here on our way." But the 
youth wondered, and answered, " How, master ! by this loath- 
some pool ? Dost thou not see the poisonous vapor that ascends 
therefrom?" — "Thou art right, my son !" answered the teacher; 
" this pool is like the soul of the sluggard. Who would tarry 
near it ? " 

3. Hillel now led the youth to a barren field, upon which grew 
naught but thorns and thistles, that choked the wheat^ and 
the healthfril herbs. Hillel here leaned upon his staff, and said, 
" Behold, the soil of this field is good, and it is able to bring 
forth useftil and salutary fruits. But it has been forgotten and 
neglected. Therefore it now produces prickly thorns and thistles, 
and poisonous weeds ; snakes and toads dwell therein. In the 
pool thou didst see the soul,^^ here recognize the life of the slug- 
gard." 

4. Then Saboth was filled with shame and repentance, and he 
said, "Master, wherefore*' dost thou lead me into these waste and 
dreary places ? They are the rebuking emblems of my soul and 
of my life." And Hillel said, " As thou wouldst not hearken to 
my words, I have tried whether the voice of Nature would not 
speak with greater power to th^e." 

5. Saboth then clasped his teacher's hand, and said, " 0, it 
has penetrated my heart, and thou wilt, henceforth, see that a new 
life has arisen within me." And so it was. Saboth becam^ an 
active and industrious youth. Hillel then led him into a fair and 
fertile valley, by the banks of a clear stream, which flowed in 
pleasant windings between fruitful tree?, flowering meadows, and 
dark-green bushes. 
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6. << Behold," said the old man to the delighted youth, «< the 
emblem of thy new and active life ! Nat ire, which hath warned 
thee, may now reward thee also." — "And mine own heart," 
replied Ihe youth, with emotion, " and the approbation of my 
faithful teacher." The charms and beauty of Nature can truly 
delight him only who in her life views his own. 

FROM THI GERKAN 



LI. — A CHASE ON THE ICE. 

1. DuBiNG the winter of 1844, being in the northern part of 
Maine, I had much leisure for the sports of a new country. To 
none was I more passionately addicted than to skating. The 
sequestered lakes, frozen by intense" cold, offer a wide plain to 
the lovers of this pastime. Often^ would I bind on my skates, 
and glide away up the glittering river, threading every mazy 
streamlet that flowed on toward*' the parent ocean, and feeling 
every pulse bound with the joyous exercise. It was during one 
of these excursions that an adventure befell me, that I can rarely 
think upon, even now, without a certain thrill of astonishment."' 

2. I had left a friend's house one evening, just before dusk, 
with the intention of skating a short distance up the noble Kenne- 
bec, which, under its icy crust, flowed directly before the door.^ 
The air was clear, calm, and bracing. The new moon silvered the 
lofty pines, and the stars twinkled with rare brilliancy from their 
dark-blue depths. In the stillness, the solitude and magnificence 
of the scene, there was an efiect almost preternatural upon the 
mind. I had gone up the river nearly two miles, when, coming 
to a little stream which emptied into a larger, I turned in to ex- 
plore its course. Fir and hemlock trees of a century's" growth 
met overhead, and formed an evergreen archway, radiant with 
frost-work. 

3. All was dark within ; but I was young and fearlesai and, 
as I peered into the unbroken forest," I laughed in very joyous- 
ness. My wild" hurra rang through the woods, and I stood 
listening to the echo" that reverberated again and again, until all 
was hu^ed. Occasionally from some tall oak a night-bird would 
flap its wings. I wate^hed the owls" as they fluttered by, and I 
held my breath to listen to their distant hooting. 

4. All of a sudden,^^ a sound arose, which seemed to proceed 
from the very ice beneath my feet. It was loud and tremendous 
at first, and ended in a long yell. I was appalled. Coming on the 
ear amid such an unbroken solitude, it sounded like a blast from 

\a infernal trumpet. Presently I heard the twigs on tha shore" 
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snap as if from the tread of some animal. The blood rushed to 
my forehead with a bound that made m j skin burn ; but I felt a 
stninge relief that I had to contend with things of earthly and 
not spiritual mould. My energies returned. The moon shone 
through the opening by which I had entered the forest, and, con- 
sidering this the best direction for escape, I shot toward it like an 
arrow. 

5. The opening was hardly a hundred yards distant, and the 
swallow could not have skimmed them more swiftly; yet, as I 
turned my eyes to the shore, I could see two dark objects dashing 
through tiie underbrush at a pace nearly double that of my own. 
By their great speed, and the short yells which they gave, I knew^ 
at once that they were of the much-dreaded species known as the 
gray wolf. The untamable fierceness and untiring strength of 
this animal, 

" "With its long gallop, that can tire 
The hound's deep luite, the hunter's fire," 

render it an object of dread to benighted travellers. The bushes 
that skirted the shore now seemed to rush by me with the velocity 
of lig)bt, as I dashed on in my flight. 

6. llie outlet was nearly gained; one second more, and I 
would be comparatively safe ; but my pursuers^ suddenly ap- 
peared on the bank directly above me, which rose to the height 
of some ten feet. There was no time for thought; I bent my 
head and darted wildly forward. The wolves sprang, but, mis- 
calculating my speed, sprang behind, while their intended prey 
glided out upon the river. Instinct turned me toward home. 
How my skates made the light icy mist spin from the glassy sur- 
face ! The fierce howl of my pursuers again rang in my ears, I 
did not look back; I thought of the dear oues awaiting my 
return, and I put in play every faculty of mind and body for my 
escape. I was perfectly at home on iJie ice ; and many wert^ the 
dayad had spent on my skates. 

7. Every half-minute an alternate yelp from my pursuers told 
me they were close at my heels. Nearer and nearer they came; 
I could hear them pant. I strained every muscle^ in my &ame 
to quicken my speed. Still I could hear close behind me the 
pattering of feet, when an involuntary motion on my part turned 
me out of my course. The wolves, unable to stop and as unable 
to turn, slipped and fell, sliding on far ahead, their tongues loll- 
ing out, their white tushes gleaming from their red mouths, their 
dark, shaggy breasts frecUed wiSi foam; and, as they slid <m, 
ihey howled with redoubled rage. 

8. The thought occurred to me, that by thus turning aside 
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wlieDeyer they came too near, I could ayoid them ; for, from the 
peculiar formation of their feet, thej cannot run on ice except in a 
right line. I immediately acted on this plan. The wolves, hav- 
ing regained their feet, sprang directly towards me. The race 
was renewed for twenty yards up the stream ; they were" already 
close on my back, when I glided round and daelied past them. 
A fierce howl greeted my evolution, and the wolves slipped upon 
their haunches, and again slid onward, presenting a perfect pio- 
ture of baffled, blood-thirsty rage. ' 

9. Thus I gained, at each turning, nearly a hundred yards. 
This was repeated two or three times, the wolves getting more 
excited every moment, until, coming opposite the house, a couple 
of stag-hounds, aroused by the noise, bayed furiously from their 
kennels. Quickly taking the hint, the *wolves stopped in their 
mad career, tum^ skulkingly, and fled. I watched them till their 
dusky forms disappeared over a neighboring hill. Then, taking 
off my skates, I wended my way to the house, grateful to Provi- 
dence for my escape, and determined never to trust myself again, 
if I could h^!p it within the reach of a gray wolf. 



LII. — THE PAKTICULAR LADT. 

1. I AM far firom being opposed theoretically" to habits of 
}ieatne8S and order ; but we sometimes see a good propensity car- 
ried so &r as to interfere with the comfort of others. Did you 
ever live with a particular lady ? — one possessed not simply with 
the spirit, but the demon of tidiness,' — who will give you a two 
hours'^^ lecture upon the sin of an untied shoe-string, and raise a 
hurricane about your ears on the enormity of a fractured glove ? 
who will be struck speechless at the sight of a pin instead of a 
string, or set a whole house ia an uproar, on finding a book on the 
table instead of in the book-case ? Those who have had th« mis- 
fortune to meet with such a person will know how.to sympathize 
with me. I have passed two whole months with a particular 
lady. 

2. I had often Teceive(^ very pressing invitations to visit an 
old school-&llow, who is settled in a snug parsonage, about fifty 
miles from town ; but something or other was continually occur- 
ring to prevent me from availing- myself of them. But, on the 
17& of June (I shall never forget it, if I live to the age of old 
Parr"), having .a few spare weeks at my disposal, I set out for 
my chum's" residence. He received me with his wonted cordial- 
ity ; but I fiincied that he looked a little more care-worn than 

12 
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a man of thirty might be expected to look, — married as hb 
is to the woman of his choice, and in the possession of an easy 
fortune. 

3. Poor fellow ! I did not know that his wife" was a pre- 
cisian." The first hint I received of the fact was from Mr. S., 
who, removing my hat from the first peg in the hall to the fourth, 
observed, " My wife is a little particular in these matters ; the 
first peg is for my hat, the se<»nd for William's, the third for 
Tom's, and you can reserve the fourth, if you please, for your 
own : ladies, you know, do not like to have their arrangements 
interfered with." 

4. I promised to dor my best to recollect the order of prece- 
dence with respect to the hats, and walked up stairs, impressed 
with an awful veneration for a lady who had contrived to impose 
so rigid a discipline on a man formerly the most disorderly of 
mortals. I mentally resolved to obtain her favor by the most stu- 
dious observance of her wishes. 

5. I might as well have determined to be Emperor of China ! 
Before the week was at an end, I was a lost man. I always 
reckon myself tolerably tidy ; never leaving more than half my 
clothes on the floor of my dressing-room, nor more than a dozen 
books about any apartment I may happen to occupy for an hour. 
I do not lose more than a dozen handkerchiefs in a month ; nor 
have more than a quarter of an hour's hunt for my hat or gloves, 
whenever I am going out in a hurry. 

6. I found all this was but as dust in the balance. The first^ 
time I sat down to dinner, I made a horrible blunder ; for, -in my 
haste to help my friend to some asparagus," I pulled a dish a 
little out of its place, thereby deranging the exact hexag'onal" 
order in which the said dishes were arranged. I discovered my 
mishap on hearing Mr. S. sharply rebuked for a similar offence. 

7. Secondly, I sat, the whole evening, with the cw»hion a full 
finger's length beyond the cane-work of my chair ; and, what la 
worse, I do not know that I should have been aware of my delin- 
quency, if the agony of the lady's feelings had not overpowered 
every consideration, and at last compell^ her to burst forth,— 

" Excuse me, Mr. ,^ but do, pray, put your cushion straight : 

it annoys me beyond measure to see it otherwise ! " 

8. My third offence was displacing the snuffer-stand from its 
central position between the candlesticks ;" my fourth, leaving a 
pamphlet I had been perusing on the pianoforte;" its i»roper 
place being a table in the middle of the room, en which all booka 

* In refkding aload, the word Blank may be sometimes substituted (at in 
(his instance) for a mark o' Ellipsis. See IT 147, Part I. 
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in present nse were ordered to repose; my fiflh — but, in short, 
I sbould never have done, were I to enumerate every separate 
enormity of which I was guilty. My friend S.'s drawing-room 
has as good^ right to exhibit^ a placard of " st43el traps and 
spring guns " as any paik I am acquainted with. 

9. Even those ** chartered libertines," the children and dogs, 
were taught to be as demure" and hypocritical as the matronly 
tabby-cat" herself, who sat with her two fore-feet together and 
her tail curled round her, as exactly as if she had been worked in 
an urn-rug, instead of being a living mouser. It was the utmost 
stretch of my friend's mar'ital" Authority to get his favorite 
spaniel admitted to the honor of the parlor ;" and even this privi- 
l^e is only granted in his master's presence. K Carlo happens to 
pop his unlucky brown nose into the room when S. is irom home, 
he retreats directly, with as much consciousness in his ears and 
tail as if he had been convicted of larceny in the kitchen, and 
anticipated the application of the broomstick. 

10. As to the children, I believe that they look forward to 
their evening visit to the drawing-room" with much the same sort 
of feeling. Not that Mrs. S. is an unkind mother, or, I should 
rather say, not that she means ^ to be so; but she has taken it 
into her head that, as young people have sometimes short memo- 
ries, it is necessary to put them verbaUy in mind of their duties, 
" from morn till dewy" eve." 

11. So it is with her servants. If one of them leaves a broom 
or a duster out of its place for a second, she hears of it for a 
month afterwards. I wonder how they endure it ! I have some- 
times thought that, from long practice, they do not heed it, as a 

■ firiend of mine who lives in a bustling street in the city tells me 
he does not hear the noise of the coaches and carts in front of his 
house, nor even of a brazier^' who hammers away in his near 
neighborhood from morning till night. 

12. The worst of it is, that while Mrs. S. never allows a mo- 
ment's peace to her husband, children or servants, she thinks her- 
self a jewel of a wife ; but such jewels are too costly for every- 
day wear.' I am sure poor 8. thinks so in his heart, and would be 
content" to exchange half-a-dozen of his wife's tormenting good 
qualities, for the sake of being allowed a little commonplace 
repose. 

13. I never shall forget the delight I felt on entering my own 
house, after enduring her thraldom" for two months. I abso- 
lutely revelled in disorder. I tossed my hat one way, my gloves 
another ; pushed all the chairs into the middle of the room, and 
narrowly escaped cuffing my faithful Christopher, for offering to 
out it " in order " again, — " straightening," as they call it in 
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Cheshire. That awful^ " spirit of order ! " For my own part, I 
do so execrate the phrase," that if I were a member of the House 
of Commons, and the " order "** of the day were called for, I 
should make it a " rule " to walk out ^ 



LIII. — THE father's RETURN FROM A FOREIGK LAND. 

1. 0- JOYFUL hour when to our longing home 

The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh ! - ^ 
When the first sound went forth, '' They come, they come ! " 

And hope's impatience quickened every eye. 
« Never had man whom Heaven would heap with bliss 
More glad return, mora happy hour, than this." 

2. Aloft on yonder bench, with arms dispread. 

My boy stood, shouting -there his father's name, 
Waving his hat around his happy head ; 

And there, a younger group,^' his sisters came ; 
Smiling they stood with looks of pleaded surprise, 
While tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 

3. Soon each and all came crowding round to share 

The cordial greeting, the beloved^^ sight ; 
What welcomings of hand and lip were there ! 

And when those overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet buss, 
Life hath no purer, deeper happiness.' 

4. Bring forth the treasures now, — a proud display, — 

For rich as Eastern merchants we return ! 
Behold the black Beguine,« the Sister gray. 

The Friars^i whose heads with sober motiorf turn ; 
The Ark well-filled, with all its numerous hives, 
Noah, and Shem, and Ja'phet, and their wives; — 

5. The tumbler," loose of limb ; the wrestlers twain ; 

And many a to^ beside of quaint" device. 
Which, — when his fleecy" troops no more can gain 

Their pasture on the mountains hoar with ice, — 
The German shepherd carves with curious knife, 
Earning in easy toil the food of frugal life. 

G. It was a group which Richter," had he viewed, 

Might have deemed worthy of his perfect skill ; 

The keen impatience of the younger Wood, 

-Their eager eyes, and fingers never still ; 

The hope, the wonder, and the restless joy 

Of those glad girls and that vociferous boy * 
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The aged friend serene, with quiet smile, 

Who in their pleasure finds her own delight ; 

The mother's heartfelt happiness the while ; 
The aunt's,^ rejoicing in the joyful sight ; 

And he who, in his gajety of heart, 

With glib and noisy tongue performed the showman's pari. 

Sooff ye who will ! but let me, eraoious Heayen, 
Preeerye this boyish heart till life's last day ! 

For 80 that inward light by nature giyen 
Shall still direct and cheer me on my y^ay, 

And, brighteniDg as the shades of age descend. 

Shine forth with heayenly radiance at the end. 



LIV. — THE CARRIER-PIGEON." 

Ihe bird, let loose in Eastern skies, when hastening fondly home, 
Ne'er stoops to earth her wing, nor flies where idle yrarblers roam ; 
But high she shoots through air and light, aboye all loW delay. 
Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, nor shadow dims her way 

So grant me, God, from eyery care and stain of passion free, 
Aloft, through Virtue's purer air, to hold my course to thee ; 
No sin to cloud, no lure to stay'^ my Soul, as home she springs ; — 
Thy Sunshine on her joyful ynty, thy Freedom in her wings ! 

MOOBK. 



LV. — ODE TO PEACE. 

1. OoMB, Peace of Mind, delightful guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart ; 
Nor riches I, nor power, pursue,** 
JN'or hold forbidden joys in yiew ; 

We therefore need not part. 

2. Where yyilt thou dwell, if not with me, 
From ayarice and ambition free. 

And pleasure's fatal ynles ? 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, •*— 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

3. The creat, the gay, shall they partake 
The Meayen that thou alone canst make I 

And wilt thou quit the stream 
12* 
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That murmura through the dewy mead, 
The ^TO, and the seauestered shed, 
To be a i^est with them ? 

4. For thee I pr.nted, thee I prized, 
For thee I gladly eacrificea 

Whate'eri*^ I loved before ; 
And shall I ^ thee start away, 
And, helpless, hopeless, hear thee say — 

FareweU ! we meet no more ?^ cowfeb. 



LVI. — SPIRIT THB MOTTVE POWER OP THB BODY. 

1. A MACHiNB is a combination of parts composed of materia, 
^abstances, solid or fluid, or both, as the case may be ; haying 
certain definite forms and arrangements, and possessing certain 
capabilities of transmitting force or motion. Its objects are to 
moye, press, sustain, combine, diyide, or otherwise, those sub- 
stances to which it is applied. But the machine itself, merely 
as such, cannot accomplish this. 

2. It possesses not its own principle of motion ; it cannot urge 
its own levers," or stretch its own cords, or turn its own wheels, 
or put its own fluids into circulation. The application of some 
efficient cause, extrinsic to and altogether distinct from the ma- 
chine itself, is necessary to accompli^ this. This extrinsic cause, 
whatever it be, from which the machine derives its motion and 
efficacy, is called the prime mover. 

3. The point on which I desire now to fix your attention is, 
that this prime mover is altogether distinct from and independ- 
ent of the machine ; that it possesses, or at least may possess, 
no property in common with it ; and that its existence, or non- 
existence, is not decided by the existence or non-existenoe of the 
machine. 

4. The machine may be broken, destroyed, worn by age, or 
otherwise disabled, and yet the prime mover may still retain its 
original energy. Thus a steam-engine is moved by fire, a mill 
by wind or water ; the steam-engine may deteriorate by age, and 
the mill be broken by accident, and yet the fire, and the wind, 
and the water, will still preserve their powers. 

5. These observations, which correctly describe a machine, 
may with propriety be applied to the human body. This body 
is also a combination of parts, composed of material substances, 
solid and fiuid, having certain definite forms and arrangements, 
possessing certain capabilitieB of motion and force, destined and 
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ndinirablj adapted to obey the dictation of its prime moyer, the 
living principle, the immaterial spirit." 

6. So long as it pleases the Great Engineer who constructed 
this bodj to permit its connection with that intellectual spirit, 
eo long will it obey the impulses which it receives ; nor does the 
decay in this bodily machine infer any corresponding decay of 
the moving spirit, any more than the wear and tear of a steam- 
en^e proves the destruction of the principle of heat which gives 
it motion. 

7. Neither are we to infer, because this bodily machine, in its 
obedience to the vital spirit, acts mechanically, and follows all 
the ordinary properties and laws of matter, that, therefore, the 
spirit which moves it partakes of the nature of matter, or is 
answerable to its laws, any more than we should infer that the 
levers, wheels, pumps, chains, cords, and valves, of a steam- 
engine, are regulated by the laws which govern heat. On tho 
contrary, I submit it to the candor" of the most sceptical'*^ 
materialist," whether the whole tendency of anal'ogy" does not 
directly overthrow the hypoth'esis," that the principle of life is 
organic." 

8. We are assured in the Scriptures" that in the first instance 
*'God formed man of the dust of the ground ; " that is to say. He 
created that curious and beautiful machine, the organized human 
body ; — but that body was still an inert structure, without the 
principle of motion, or spontaneity." A more noble work re- 
mained to be performed ; the immaterial spirit, the divine es- 
sence, the prime mover of this machine, was to be applied ; and, 
accordingly, we learn that God " breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life ; " and then, and not till • then, " man became a 
living soul." lardmek. 



LVII. — THE LION AND THE SPANIEL. 

1. In the afternoon our company went again to the Tower to 
see the great lion and the little dog, as well as to hear the recent 
story of their friendship. They found the place thronged, and 
all were obliged to pay treble prices on account of the unprec- 
edented novelty of the show ; so that the keeper, in a short space, 
acquired a littlo fortune. 

2. The great cage in the front was occupied by a beast, who, 
by way of preeminence, was called the king's lion ; and, white 
he traversed the limits of his straitened dominions, he was at- 
tended by a small and very beautiftd black spaniel,* who frisked 
and gambolled about him, and at times would pretend to snarl 
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and bite at him ; and again the noble animal, with an air of 
fond oom'plaisanoe, would hold down his head, while the little 
creature licked his formidable chaps.'" Their historj, as the 
keeper related it, was as follows : 

3. It was customary for all who were unable or unwilling to 
pay their sixpence, to bring a dog or cat as an oblation" to the 
beast in lieu'® of money to the keeper. Among others, a fellow 
had cauglit up in the streets this pretty black spaniel, who was 
accordingly thrown into the cage of the great lion. Immediately 
the little animal trembled, and shivered, and crouched, and threw 
itself on its back, and put forth its tongue, and held up its paws 
in sup'plicatory attitudes,^^ as an acknowledgment of superior 
power, and praying for mercy. 

4. In the mean time, the lordly brute, instead of devouring it, 
beheld it with an eye of philosophic inspection. He turned it 
over with, one paw, and then turned it with the other ; smelled 
of it, and seemed desirous of courting a further acquaintance. 
The keeper, on seeing this, brought a large mess of his own fam- 
ily dinner ; but the lion kept aloof, and refused to eat, keeping 
his eye on the dog, and inviting him, as it were, to be his taster. 
At length, the little animaPs fears being something abated, and 
his appetite** quickened by the smell of the victuals,^' he ap- 
proached slowly, and with trembling ventured to eat. The lion 
then advanced gently and began to partake, and they finished 
their meal very lovingly together. 

5. From this day the strictest friendship commenced between 
them, — a friendship consisting of all possible affection and ten- 
derness on the part of the lion, and of the utmost confidence and 
boldness on the part of the dog ; insomuch that he would lay 
himself down to sleep within the fangs and under the jaws of 
his terrible patron. 

6. A gentleman who had lost the spaniel, and had adver- 
tised*^ a reward of two guineas*'' to the finder, at length heard 
of the adventure, and went to reclaim the dog. " You see, sir," 
said the keeper, " it would be a great pity to part such loving 
friends ; however, if you insist upon having your property, you 
must even be pleased to take him yourself; it is a task that I 
would not engage in for five hundred guineas." The gentleman 
rose into great wrath, but finally chose to acquiesce rather than 
have a personal dispute with the lion. ' 

7. As Mr. Felton had a curiosity to see the two friends eat 
together, he sent for twenty pounds of beef, which was accord- 
ingly cut in pieces, and given into the cage ; when immediately 
the little brute, whose appe^iite happened to be eager at the time, 
was desirous of making a monop'oly of the whole, and putting 
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hiB paws upon the meat, and gmmbling and barking, he auda- 
ciously flew in the face of the lion. But the generous creature, 
instead of being offended with his in/potent companion,** started 
back, and seemed terrified at the fvorj of his attack, neither 
attempted to eat a bit till his favorite had tacitly^ given per- 
mission. 

8. When they were both gorged, the lion stretched and tamed 
Kimself, and lay down in an evident posture for repose ; but this 
his sportive companion would not admit. He fri^ed and gam- 
bolled about him, barked at him, would now scrape and tear at 
his head with his claws, and again seize him by the ear and bite 
and pull away; while the noble* beast appeared affected by no 
other sentiment save that of pleasure and complacence. But let 
us proceed to the tragic catas'trophe of this extraordinary" story ; 
a story still known to many, as delivered down by tradition from 
father to son. 

9. In about twelve months the little spaniel sickened and 
died, and lefb his loving patron the most desolate^ of creatures. 
For a time the lion did not appear to conceive otherwise than 
that his favorite was asleep. He would continue to smell of 
him, and then would stir him with his nose, and turn him over 
with his paw ; but, finding that all his efforts to awake him were 
vain, ho would traverse his cage from end to end at a^swift and 
uneasy pace, then stop and look down upon him with a fixed and 
drooping regard ; and again*' lift his head on high, and open hia 
horrible throat, and prolong a roar, as of distant thunder, for 
several minutes together. 

10. They attempted, but in vain, to convey the carcass from 
him ; he watched it perpetually, and would suffer nothing to 
touch it. The keeper then endeavored to tempt him with vari- 
ety of victuals, but he turned with loathing from all that was 
offered. They then put several living dogs into his cage, and 
these he instantly tore piecemeal, but left their members" on the 
floor.*^ His passion being thus inflamed, he would dart his fangs 
into the board, and pluck away large splinters, and again grap- 
ple at the bars of his cage, and seem enraged at his restraint 
from tearing the world to pieces. 

11. Again, as quite spent, he would stretch himself by the 
remains of his beloved associate, and gather him m with his 
paws, and put him to his bosom ; and then utter under-roars of 
0uch terrible melancholy as seemed to threaten all around, for 
the loss of his little playfellow,** the only friend, the only com- 
panion, that he had upon earth. 

HXNItT BROOKS. 
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LVIII. — THE IMPRISONMENT OF BONNIVARD. 

1. FAiLiNa in his enterprise for the liberation of Geneva," 
Bonnivard" was transported to the castle of Chillon," where a 
dreadM captivity awaited him. Bound by the middle of hia 
body to a chain, the other end of which was attached to an 
iron ring in a pillar,^ he remained in this condition six years, 
free to move the length only of his chain, and able to recline 
only where^^ it allowed him to extend himself. 

2. The pavement was hollowed by his measured tread ; but 
the thought that his captivity vrould perhaps avail nothing for 
the enfran'chisement of his country, and tiiat Geneva and he 
were doomed to perpetual fetters, must have been more wearing 
to his mind^ than his steps to the stone. 

" Chillon ! thy prifion is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar ; for 't was trod. 

Until his yery steps have left a trace. 

Worn, as if thy cold payement were a sod. 

By Bonnlyard ! — « May none those marks effitce ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.'* 

3. How happened it, in this long night, which no day broke 
in upon, and where the silence was disturbed by no sound save 
that of the waves of the lake dashing against the walls of his 
dungeon, — how happened it that the mind did not overpower 
the body, or the body the mind ? Why was it that the jailer, 
on going his rounds some morning, did not find his prisoner 
either dead or mad ? One besetting — one eternal idea, — was 
it not enough to break the heart, or paralyze the brain ? 

4. And, during this time, — during these six years, during this 
eternity, — not a cry, not a murmur, as his jailers testified, 
escaped from the prisoner ; although, without doubt, when the 
tempest was unloosed, — when the gale tore up the waves, when 
the rain and the blast lashed the walls, — he too had his utter- 
ance ; for then his voice might be lost in the great voice of 
nature ; for then Gt)d only could distinguish his cries and sobs ; 
and, the next day, his jailers, who had not feasted on his despair, 
would find him calm and resigned, — the tempest in his heart 
subdued*' and hushed, like that in the sky. 

5. Ah! without that — without that — would he not have 
dashed his brains out against the pillar to which he was chained? 
Could he have awaited that day when his countrymen simulta- 
neously burst into his prison to rescue and to honor him ? A 
hundred voices then exclaimed, " Bonnivard, thou art free ! "— 
*< And G eneva ? " — "Is also free ! " original translatioit. 
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LIX. — THE LAUNCH OF THB SHIP. 

. Thbn the master, 
With a ^eeture of command, 
Waved his hand ; 
And at the word, 
Load and sudden there was heard, 
All around them and below, 
The sound of hammers, blow on blow, 
Knocking away the shores" and spurs. 
And see ! she stirs ! 

She starts, — she moves, — she seems to feel 
The thrill of life along her kcel| 
And, spnminc with her foot the ground. 
With one exulting, joyous bound, 
She leaps into the ocean's arms ! 

, And, lo ! from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud, 
That to the ocean seemed to say, 
*< Take her, O bridegroom, old and gray, 
Take her to thy protecting arms, 
With all her youth and sJl her charms ! " 

How beantifuF she is ! How &ir 

She lies within those arms, that presB 

Her form with many a sofb caress 

Of tenderness and watchful care ! 

Sail forth into the sea, ship ! 

Through wind and wave, rignt onward steer ! 

The moistened eye, the trei3)ling lip, 

Are not the signs of doubt or fear. 

Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State, 
Sail on, Union, strong and great ! 
Humanity, with all its fears. 
With all the hopes of ftiture years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fat^ ! 
We know what master laid thy keel. 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made f Ach mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 



6. Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
'T is of the wave, and not the rock ; 
'T is but the flapping of the sail. 
And not a rent made by the gale ! 
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In Spite of rock and tempest V^ roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the scf^ ! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 

Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 

Axe all with thee, — are all with thee ! 

LONGFELLOW. 



LX. — AFFECTATION. 

1. Why, Affectation, why thb mock grimace? 
Go, silly thing, and hide that simpering face ! 
Thy lisping prattle, and thy mincing gait. 
All thy false mimic fooleries, I hate ; 

For thou art Folly's counterfeit, and she 
Who is right foolish hath the better plea ; 
Nature's true idiot I prefer to thee. 

2. Why that soft languish t Why that drawling tone? 
Art sick ? art sleepy ? — Get® thee hence, — iSgone ! 
I laugh at all those pretty baby tears. 

Those flutterings, famtings, and unre&l fears. 

3. Can they deceive us? Can such mummeries move, 
Touch us with pity, or inspire with love? 

No, Aflfectation, vain is all thy art ; 
Those eyes may wander over every part. 
They '11 never find their passage to the heart. 

CUHBERLAND. ' 



LXI. — HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
1. Alexander Severus. — Gibbon. 

Alexander" rose early. The first moments of the day went 
consecrated to private devotion. But, as he deemed the service 
of mankind" the most acceptable worship of the gods, the greater 
part of his morning hours was employed in council, where he 
discussed public affairs, and determin^ private causes, with a 
patience and discretion above his years. The dryness of business 
was relieved by the charms of literature ; and a portion of time 
was always set apart for his favorite studies of poetry, history, 
and philosophy. 

The works of Virgil" and Horace," the republics of Plato" 
and Cicero," formed his taste, enlarged his understanding, and 
g»ve him the noblest ideas of man and of government. The ex.- 
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ermses of the body saooeeded to those of ike mind; and Alexan- 
der, who was tall, active, and robust, surpassed most of his equals 
in the gymnastic" arts. Kefreshed by the use of his bath, and 
a slight dinner, he resumed,^ with new vigor, the business of the 
day ; and till the hour of supper, — the principal meal of the Ro- 
mans, — he was attended by his secretaries, with whom he read and 
answered the multitude of letters, memorials, and petitions, that 
must have been addressed to the master of the greatest part of 
the world. 

His table was served with the most frugal simplicity; and 
whenever he was at liberty to consult his own inclination, the 
company conMsted of a few select friends, — men of learning and 
virtue. His dress was plain and modest ; his demeanor, courteousr* 
and afiable. At the proper hours, his palace was open to all his 
subjects; but the voice of a crier was heard, as in the Eleu- 
sinian" mysteries, pronouncing the same salutary admonition, — 
*< Let none enter these holy walls, unless he is conscious of a' puro 
and innocent mind." 

2. Queen Elizabeth. — Hume, 

There are few great personages in history who have been more 
exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than Queen Elizabeth ;° and yet there scarcely is any whose 
reputation has been more certainly determined by the unanimous 
consent of posterity. The imusual length of her administration, 
and the strong features of her character, were able to overcome 
all prejudices ; and, obliging her detractors to abate much of their 
invectives, and her admirers somewhat of their panegyr'ics," 
have, at last, in spite of political factions, and, what is more, of 
religious animosities, produced a uniform judgment with regard to 
her conduct. 

Few sovereigns of England* succeeded to the throne in more 
difficult circumstances ;" and none ever conducted the govern- 
ment with such imiform success and felicity. Though unac- 
quainted with the practice of toleration, the true secret for 
managing religious factions, she preserved her people, by her 
superior prudence, from those confusions in which theological con- 
troversy had involved all the neighboring nations ; and though 
her enemies were the most powerful princes of Europe, — the most 
active, the most enterprising, the least scrupulous, — rfie was able, 
by her vigor, to make deep impressions on their states. Her own 
greatness, meanwhile, remained unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warriors^*^ who flourished under 
her reign share the praise of her success ; but, instead of lessen- 
13 
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ing the applause due to her, they make great addition to ili^ 
They owed, all of them, their advancement to her choice ; they 
were supported by her constancy ; and, with all their abilities, 
they were never aole to acquire any undue ascendant over her« 
In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained equally 
mistress ; the force of the .tender passions was great over her, but 
the force of her mind was still superior ; and the combat^ whidi 
her victory visibly cost her serves only to display the firmness of 
her resolution, and the loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the prej- 
udices'^ both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still exposed to 
another prejudice, which is more durable, because more natural^ 
and which, according to the different views in which we survey 
her, is capable either of exalting beyond measure, or diminishing 
the lustre of her character. Tina prejudice is founded on the 
consideration of her sex. 

When we contemplate^ her as a woman, we are apt to be 
struck with the highest admiration of her great qualities and ex- 
tensive capacity ; but we are also apt to require some more soft- 
ness of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, some of those 
amiable weaknes^to by which her sex is distinguished. But the 
true method of estimating her merit is, to lay aside all these cod- 
siderations, and consider her merely as a rational being, placed in 
authority, and intrusted with the government of mankmd. 

3. Howard,"' the PmLANrmiopiST. — ^urifcc. 

He has visited all Europe — not to survey the sumptuousnesa 
of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to make accurate 
measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur, nor to form a 
scale of the curiosities of modern art, nor to collect medals, or 
collate manuscripts ;^^ but to dive into the depths of dungeons, to 
plunge into the infection of hospitals, to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain ; to take the gauge^ and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend to 
the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate the 
distresses of all ^en in all coimtrios. His plan is original ; it is 
as full of genius as of humanity. It was a voyage of discovery ; 
a circumnavigation of charity. 

4. Milton. — Quarterly Review. 

It is impossible to refuse to Milton the honor due to a life of 
the sinoerest piety and the most dignifici virtue. No man ever 
lived under a more abiding sense of responsibility. No man ever 
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flfrove moie fiiithfullj to use time and talent ** as ever in the great 
Taskmaster's eye." No man so richly endowed was ever leas 
ready tctrost in his own powers, or more prompt to own his de* 
pendenoe on <* that eternal and propitial throne, where nothing is 
readier than grace and refiige to the distresses of mortal sappli* 
ants." His morality was of the loftiest order. He possestsed ib 
self<x>ntrol which, in one sosceptible of sach ve'hement tmotioDSy 
was marvellons. No one ever saw him indulging in those pro- 
pensities which oyerclond the mind and pollute*^ the heart. 

No yonthM excesses treasored up for him a suffering and 
remorsefol old age. From his youth up he was temperate in all 
things, as became one who had consecrated himself to a life- 
struggle against yice, and error, and darkness, in all their forms. 
He had started with the oonviction " that he who would not 
be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought himself to be a true poem ; that is, a composition 
and pattern of the best and honorablest things ; " and from this he 
never swerved. His life was indeed a true poem ; or it might be 
compared to an anthem on his own favorite organ — high-toned, 
soLtsmn, and majestic. 

5. Washington. — Webster. 

The character of Washington" is among the most cherished 
contemplations of my life. It is a fixed star in the firmament of 
great names, shining without twinkling or obscuration, with clear, 
steady, beneficent light. It is associated and blended with all 
our reflections on those things which are near and dear to us 
If we think of the independence of our country, we think of him 
whose efforts were so prominent in achieving it ; if we think of 
the constitution which is over us, we think of him who did so 
much to establish it, and whose administration of its powers is 
acknowledged to be a model for his successors. If we think of 
glory in the field, of wisdom in the cabinet," of the purest patri- 
otism, of the highest integrity, public and private, of morals with- 
out a stain, of religious feelings without intolerance and without 
extravagance, the august^ figure of Washington presents itself as 
the personation of all these ideas. 



LXII. — ON THE ABUSE OF GENIUS. 

1. I HAVE endeavored to show that the intrinsic value of 
genius is a secondary consideration, compared to the use to which 
it is applied ; that genius ought to be estimated chiefly by the 
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flliaractet of the subject upon which it is employed, or of thl 
cause which it advocates ; that it should be considered, in fact, 
as a more instrument, a weapon, a sword,*' which maj.be used 
in a good cause, or in a bad one ; may be wielded by a patriot, 
or a highwayman ; may giro protection to the dearest interests 
of society, or may threaten those interests with the irruption of 
pride, and profligacy, and folly, — of all the vices which compose 
the curse and degradation of our species. 

2. I am the more disposed to dwell a little upon this subject, 
because I am persuaded that it is not sufficiently attended to,^^ 
— nay, that in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred it is not 
attended to at all ;^^ — that works of imagination are perused 
for the sake of the wit which they display ; which wit not only 
reconciles us to, but endears to us, opinions, and feelings, and 
habits, at war with wisdom and morality, — to say nothing of 
religion ; — in short, that we admire the polish, the temper, and 
shape of the sword, and the dexterity with which it is wielded, 
though it is the property of a lunatic, or of a bravo ; though it is 
brandished in the face of wisdom and virtue ; and, at every 
wheel,^*'^ threatens to inflict a wound^ that will disfigure some 
feature, or lop some member ; or, with masterly adroitness, aims 
a death-thrust at the heart ! 

3. I would deprive genius of the worship that is paid to it 
for its own sake. Instead of allowing it to dictate to the world, 
I would have the world dictate to it, — dictate to it so far as 
the vital interests of society are affected. I know it is the 
opinion of many that the moral of mere poetry is of little avail ; 
that we are charmed by its melody and wit, and uninjured by its 
levity and profaneness; and hence many, a thing has been 
allowed in poetry, which would have been scouted, deprecated, 
rejected, had it appeared in prose ; as if vice and folly were 
less pernicious for being introduced to us with an elegant and 
insinuating address ; or as if the graceful folds and polished 
scales of a serpent were an antidote against the venom of its 
sting. 

4. There is not a more prolific source of human error than 
that railing at the world which obtrudes itself so frequently upon 
our attention in the perusing of Lord Byron's poems, — that 
sickness of disgust which begins its indecent heavings whensoever 
the idea of the species forces itself upon him. The species is not 
perfect ; but it retains too much of the image of its Maker, pre- 
serves too many evidences of the modelling of the Hand that 
fashioned it, is too near to the hovering providence of its disre* 
garded but still cherishing Author, to excuse, far less to call for. 
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or justify, desertion, or disclaiming, or reyilings npon the part of 
any one of its members. 

5. I know no more pitiable object 'than the man who stand* 
ing upon the pigmy eminence of his own self-importance, looks 
around upon the species with an eye that never throws a beam 
of satisfaction on the prospect, but visits with a scowl whatsoever 
it lights upon. The world is not that reprobate world, that it 
ahoiild be cut off from the visitation of charity ; that it should 
be represented as having no alter'native but to inflict or bear. 
Life is not one continued scene of wrestling with our fellows. 
Mankind'' are not forever grappling one another by the throat. 
There is such a thing as the grasp of friendship, as the out- 
stretched hand of benevolence, as an interchange of good offices, 
as a mijgling, a crowding, a straining together for the relief or 
the benefit of our species. * 

6. The moral he thus inculcates is one of the most banefiil 
tendency. The principle of self-love, — implanted in us for the 
best, but capabb Df being perverted to the worst of purposes, — 
by a fatal abuse, too of\en disposes us to indulge in this sweeping 
depreciation of the species ; a depreciation founded upon some 
fallacious idea of superior value in ourselves, with which imagin- 
ary excellence we conceive the world to be at war. A greats 
source of error cannot exist. knowlbs. 



LXIII. — CREATION. 

1. The spacious firmament^^ on high, 
With all the blue ethereal*"' sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
The unwearied sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty Hand. 

2. Soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whilst aU the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Gonf rm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole, 

3. What, though in solemn® silence all 
Move round this dark terrestria . ball ! 

13* 
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What, though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
Forever sineing, as they shine, 
" The Hand t&,t made us is Divine." 



addisov 



LXIV. — ASTRONOMY AND IMMORTALITY. 
Part First. 

1. Tub planet on which we live is twenty-five thousand miles in 
oircum'ference, and its surface is diversified and adorned with 
oceans, continents, and* islands, — with mountains, valleys, forests, 
and rivers ; and over all is stretched the glorious canopy of the 
heavens, forever lovely with the golden light of the stars. The 
distance of the earth from the sun is, in round numbers, one 
hundred millions of miles ; which is, of course, the radius" or 
semi-diam'eter"* of its orbit." 

2. This orbit, therefore, reaches through a circuit** of six hun- 
dred millions of miles, along which the earth passes at the rate 
of seventy thousand iililes an hour. And it should be remem- 
bered that this earth of ours, instead of being something con'trary 
to the visible heavens, is a portion of them; so that we are as 
truly in the heavens where we are, as we could be in any other 
point of space. 

3. We are at this moment more than thirty-five thousand 
miles distant from the point in space where we were thirty 
minutes ago. We have actually travelled thirty-five thousand 
miles, beside being carried by the diurnal motion of the earth 
five hundred miles further east than we were half an hour ago ! 
It is difficult to feel the reality of this, an(} yet it is as certain as 
figures. 

4. Nep'tiine, the outermost body of our solar family, is thirty 
times as far from the sun as we are, or three thousand millions 
of miles. From this we mount to the nearest fixed star, or the 
sun in our cluster next to us ; and that is twenty millions of mil- 
lions of miles distant from the earth. 

5. And over this space it takes the light more than three 
years to come to us, travelling at the rate of two hundred thou- 
sand miles ill a second. How overwhelming the thought ! And 
yet this star is only the first mile-stone on the great highway that 
stretches along the measureless abysses of space. 

6. This whole firmament**^ of ours, including the Milky" Way 
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c^ wldeh it is a part, is obIj one among the myriad^ hosts of 
heaven ! With all its innumerable sons and systems, and th< 
tremendous voids that lie between, it is only one company in the 
grand army of God ; a single cluster among multitudes of others 
of equal and greater magnitude and splendor. 

7. And, if three thousand millions of miles separate^ the sun 
firom one of its planets, and twenty millions of millions of miles 
separate one sun from another, what, — the same stupendous 
scale being preserved,^^ — what must be the breadth of that 
nameless profound which separates one firmament^ from another, 
— which lies between those magnificent and mighty clusters, 
that, as the telescope" is improved, rise upon the field'" of vimon, 
troop behind troop, emerging forever out of the fathomless depths 
of space ! 

8. Verily, we are ready to exclaim, with the Psalmist," " O 
Lord God Almighty, marvellous are thy works, and that^^ my 
soul knoweth right well, — marvellous are thy works, and in 
wisdom and in power hast thou made them all." And, were it 
not that we have the assurance that they are made in goodness as 
well as in wisdom and power, we should almost fear lest we 
should be overlooked and forgotten amid this endless wilderness 
of worlds ; o^n we should take up that other cry of the Psal- 
mist,® — " When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, what is man, 
that thou art mindful of him, and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him ! " 



LXV. — ASTEONOMY AND IMMORTALITY. 
Part Second. 

1. And yet, after all, it is man, it is mind, it is intelligent 
spirit," that gives to this grand theatre" of the material universe 
all its substantial use and worth, all its real glory ! Without 
men and angels, without Mind to appreciate and enjoy it, to 
honor and glorify its Author, it would be like a splendid and 
costly panora ma" without spectators. 

2. It would be as if one should compose and have performed 
a magnificent orato'rio" without an audience ! And this brings 
us to the argument for the endless life of the soul, the immortal- 
ity of Mind, which seems necessarily and logically to grow out of 
the infinitude of the material universe. 

3. For what is this display of worlds and suns, of galaxies" 
snd constellations" and clusters, without number and without 
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end, if the soal, so colossal** in its powers, so fitted to explore^ 
appreciate, and enjoj these wonders, and through which, only 
these and all else can glorify God, — if this is to perish at dea& 
and be no more forever ? 

4. Why is so glorious a work set out before it, and ability 
and energy given to perform it, but the time alone denied? For 
surely the present life, compared with the extent of the universe, 
is as a cipher to' infinity. The mind has opportunity only to try 
its powers, to realize what it can do if time be given, and then 
it is crushed out, according to the gospel" of unbelief, leaving 
the glorious work it could do all unfinished, — yea,** scarcely 



Let us look at this : let us consider how much one can do 
toward a thorou^ acquaintance with our little planet, the earth, 
within the space of time allotted to the ordinary life of man. 
How much is it possible for us to accomplish in studying the 
surface of our globe, — its mountains, seas, rivers, plains, deserts, 
forests, and mines ; its countless forms of animal and vegetable 
life, — beasts and birds, — fishes, reptiles, and insects, — plants, 
flowers, and fraits, — nations, languages, customs, modes of life, 
— history, science, and art, — and so through the encyclopedia" 
of all knowledge possible to man in his present estate,^ — how 
much of this grand survey,^ in its endless details, is it possible 
for us to accomplish in a single lifetime ? 

6. Extend now this study and survey to the myriad millions 
of worlds and systems which we have glanced at in passing, and 
the myriad millions more, invisible, plunging throu^ the fathom- 
less profound of space. What time will be needful to this great 
work, — what time to behold, examine," and enjoy the nameless 
and numberless exhibitions of the Divine power, and wisdom, and 
goodness, spread out on this broad and magnificent theatre of the 
universe, — what time to become familiar with the order and 
arrangements, the harmonies and beauties, the life and history, 
of each one of these glittering orbs V^ 

7. What time, but that which shall parallel this endless pro- 
oession of suns and constellations ? What life, but an unending 
one, will be long enough to look upon all the glorious wonders of 
Creative Power ; and lift the veil from the beautiful mysteries 
which bum along the infinite abysses, and invite the gaze of the 
exulting astronomer, only to show him that they lie beyond the 
reach of all human efforts ! 

8. Is there .not here, then, a presumptive proof of the endless 
life of the soul ?^ Has not God himself ftirnished us here an 
illustration of the great revelation of the gospel, that we live for- 
•ver ? Is He not consistent Are not all his works in bar- 
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nxmy ? If he gives ligbt, he giTes an eye to use it. If he filk 
the world with a thousand delicious melodies, he fonns the ear to 
enjoy them. If he creates ns with animal needs and desires, he 
fiirmshes the means of gratifying them. 

9. If he implants a religions element in man, he bestows the 
means of fitting culture ; he gives us Eevelation and Truth as 
an answer to the spiritual cry within. So in all things, — in all 
his works and arrangements, — there is relation, proportion, 
mutual harmony. And why should it &il in the case before ua 
now? . 



LXVI. — GOD. 

1. THOU eternal One ! whose presence bright*^ 

All space doth occupy, aU motion guide, -^ 
Unchanged through Timers all-devastating flight, 

Thou only God ! there is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings ! Mighty One ! 

Whom none can <5omprehend and none explore. 
Who fill'st existence with thyself alone ; 

Embracing all, supporting, ruling o'er, — 

Being whom we call Gon, and know no more ! 

2. In its sublime research, Philosophy" 

May measure out the ocean deep, may count 
The sands or the sun's rays ; but, God ! for thee 

There is no weight nor measure ; none can mount 
Up to thy mjstenes ; Reason's brightest spark. 

Though kmdled by thy light, in vain would tiy 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ; 

And thought is lost ere» thought can soar so high, 

Even like past moments in eternity. 

3. Thou from primeval nothingness didst call^® 

First chads, then existence ; Lord, on thee 
Eternity had its foundation ; all 

Sprang forth from thee, — of lisht, joy, harmony, 
Sole origm ; all Ufe, all beauty, thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth^ create ; 
Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be, glorious, great, 

Life-giving, lifoHSustaining Potentate ! 

* Ibis first stanza affords an example of the inapplicability of rules of in- 
fieetion. Hanj good readers will impart the rising inflection thronghout in 
•very line, even at the termination of the last ; while others will introduce 
the fiilling inflection at every exclamation-point. The pupil will here ez- 
perienee the advantajce of Oral instruction from his teaoher. 
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4. Thy chains the unmeasarod uniyerse sarrcmiid. 

Upheld hy thee, by thee inBpired with breath • 
Thou the b^inning i^ith the end hast boundi 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 
As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are bom, so worlds spring forth from thee ; 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silyer snow, the pageanlry 
Of heayen's bright army glitters in thy praise. 

5. A million torches, liffhted by thy hand. 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss ; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 

AU gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 
What shall we caU them ? — Piles of crystal light ? 

A glorious company of golden streams ? 
Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright ? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams ? — 
But thou to these art as the noon to night. 

6. Yes ! as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in thee is lost ; 
What are ten thousand worlds compared to thee ! 

And what am /, then ? ^- Heayen's unnumbered host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance, weighed 

Against thy greatness, — is a cipner brought 

Against infinity ! 0, what am I, then ? — Naught. 

7. Naught! But the effluence of thy light divine, 

Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too ; 
Yes ! in my spirit doth th^ Spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam m a drop of dew.^ 
Naught ! — but I live, and on hope's pinions fly 

Eager toward^ thy presence; tor in thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell ; aspiring high, 

Even to the throne cf thy divinity. 

I am,^^ God, and surely thou must be ! 

8. Thou art ! directing, guiding all. Thou art ! 

Direct my understanding, then, to thee ; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart : 

Though but an atom 'mid immensity, 
Still I am something fashioned by thy hand ! 

I hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their biztb 
Just on the boundary of the spirit-land ! 



/ 
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9. The cbam of being is complete in me ; 

In me is matter's lost smdation lost ; 
And the next step is spirit, — Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dost ! 
A monarch, and a slave ! a worm, a god ! 

Whence came I here, and how ? so marvellousljr 
Constructed and oonceiyed ! Unknown ? — This dod 

Lives surely through some higher energy ! 

For from iteelf alone it could not he ! 

y>. Creator, yes ! thy wisdom and thy word 

Created me ! thou Source of life and good ! 

Thou Spirit of my spirit, and my Lord ! 

Thv fight, thy love, in their bright plenitude. 

Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O'er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond thi^ little sphere,^ 
Even to its Source — to thee — its Author, there. 

11. thoughts inefi&ble ! visions blest ! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of thee, 
Yet shaD thy shadowed image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 
God ! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar ; 

Thus seek thy presence, Beins wise and cood ! 
'Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore ! 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more. 

The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude. 

DERZHATUI, TRANSLATED BT BOWRIMa 



LXVIL — fiXPKESSION IN READING. 

1. 'T IS not enough the voice be sound and dear, — 
'T is modulations^ that must charm the ear. 
When desperate hercMnes grieve with tedious moan, 
And whine**» their sorrows in a see-saw tone, 

The same soft sounds of unimpassioned woes 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 

2. That voice all modes of passion can express 
Which marks the proper word with proper stress ; 
But none emphatic can the reader call. 

Who lays an equal emphasis^^ on aU, 

3. Some o'er the tongue the labored measures roU 
Slow and deliberate as the parting toll ; 
Point every stop, mark every pause so strong, 
Their words like stage-procewions stalk along. 
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All affectation but creates disgust, 

And even in speaking mtq may seem too jusl. 

4. In Yain for them the pleasing measure flowB^ 
Whose recitation runs it all to prose ; 
Bepeating what the poet sets not down, 
The verb disjoining from its friendly nouh, 
While pause, and oreak, and repetition join"^ 
To make a discord in each tuneful line. 

5. Some placid natures fill the allotted scene 
With lifeless drone, insipid and serene ; 
While others thunder every couplet o'er. 

And almost crack your ears with rant and roar. 

6. More nature oft and finer strokes are shown 
In the low whisper than tempestuous tone : 
And Hamlet's hollow voice and fixed amaze 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys, 
Than ne, who, swollen with l)ig impetuous rage, 
Bullies the bulky phantom off the stage. 

7. He who in earnest studies o*er his part 
Will find true nature cling alx)ut his heart. 
The modes of grief are not included all 

In the white handkerchief and mournful drawl , 
A single look more marks the internal woe 
Than all the windings of the lengthened O / 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies, 
And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair, 
And all the passions, all the soul is there. 

LLOTD. 



LXVIlf. — THE RETURN OF THE DOVE. 

1. There was h(^ in the Ark at the davming of day, 
When o'er the wide waters the Dove flew away ; 
But when ere the night she came wearily back 
With the leaf she had plucked on her desolate track. 
The children of Noah knelt down and adored. 

And uttered in anthems their praise to the Lord. 
0, bird of glad tidings ! O, joy in our pain f 
Beautiful Dove ! thou art welcome again. 

2. When Peace has departed the carenstricken breast, 
And the feet of the weary one languish for rest ; 
When the world is a wiae-spreading ocean of erief, 
How blest the return of the Bird and the Leaf! 



I 
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Reliance on God is the Dove to our Ark, 
And Peace m the olive she plucks in the dark. 
The deluse abates, there is sun after rain — 
Beautiful Dove ! thou art welcome again ! 

MACKAT. 



LXIX. — THE COMPLAINT OF A STOMACH. 

1. B^ma allowed for once to speak, I would fkin take the oppor- 
tanitj to set forth how ill, in all respects, we stomachs are used. 
From the beginning to the end of life, we are either afflicted with 
too little or too much, or not the right thing, or things which are 
horribly disagreeable to us ; or are otherwise thrown into a state 
of discomfort. X do not think it proper to take up a moment in 
bewailing the Too Little, for that is an evil which is never the 
fuult^^ of our masters, but rather the result of their misfortunes ; 
and indeed we would sometimes feel as if it were a relief from 
other kinds of distress, if we were put upon short allowance for a 
few days. But we conceive ourselves to have matter for a true 
bill against mankind in respect of the Too Much, which is always 
a voluntarily-incurred evil. 

2. What a pity that in the prog'ress of discovery we can not 
establish some means of a good understanding between mankind 
and their stomachs; for really the effects of their non-acquaint- 
ance are most vexatious. Human beings seem to be, to this day, 
completely in the dark as to what they ought to take at any 
time, and err almost as often from ignorance as from depraved 
appetite. Sometimes, for instance, when we of the inner house 
are rather weakly, they will send us down an article that we only 
could deal with when in a state of robust health. Sometimes, 
when we would require mild semi-farinaceous or vegetable diet, 
they will persist in all the most stimulating and irritating of 
viands. 

3. What E^uttering we poor stomachs have when mistakes of 
that kind occur ! What remarks we indulge in, regarding our 
masters! "What's this, now?" will a stomach-genius say; 
" ah, detestable stuff! What an everlasting fool that man is! 
Will he never learn ? Just the very thing I did not want. K 
he would only send down a bowl of fresh leek soup, or barley 
broth, there would be some sense in it : " and so on. If wc had 
only been allowed to give the slightest hint now and then, like 
faithful servants as wo are, from how many miseries might we 
have saved both our mtisters and ourselves ! 

4. I have been a stomach for about forty years, during all of 
which time J have endeavored to do my duty fkithfrdly and pono- 

14 
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tually. My master, however, is so reckless, that I would deQf 
any stomach of ordmarj ability and capacity to get along pleas- 
antly with him. The fact is, like almost all other men, he, in his 
eating and drinking, considers his own pleasure only, and neyer 
once reflects on the poor wretch who has to be responsible for the 
disposal of everything down stairs. Scarcely on any day does he 
fail to exceed the strict rule, of temperance; nay, there is 
scarcely a single meal which is altogether what it ought to be, 
either in its constituents or its general amount. My life is 
therefore one of continual worry and fret ; I am never off the 
drudge from morning till night, and have not a moment in the 
four-and-twenty hours that I can safely call my own. 

5. My greatest trial takes place in the evening, when my 
master has dined. If you only saw what a mess this said dinner 
is, — soup, fish, flesh, fowl, ham, curry, rice, potatoes, table-beer, 
sh^ry, tart, pudding, cheese, bread, all mixed up together. I 
am accustomed to the thing, so don't feel much shocked ; but my 
master himself would faint at the sight. The slave of duty in all 
circumstances, I call in my friend Gastric Juice,'^' and to it we set, 
with as much good- will as if we had the most agreeable task in 
the world before us. But, unluckily, my master has an impres- 
sion very firmly fixed upon him that our business is apt to be 
vastly promoted by an hour or two's drinking ; so he continues at 
table amongst his friends, and pours me down^me bottle and a 
half of wine, perhaps of various sorts, that (>bthers Gastric Juice 
and me to a degree which no one can have any^dnception of. 

6. In fact, this said wine undoes our work almost as fast as we 
do it, besides blinding and poisoning us poor genii into the bar- 
gain. On many occasions I am obliged to give up my task for 
the time altogether ; for while this vinous shower is going on I 
would defy the most vigorous stomach in the world to make any 
advance in its business worth speaking of. Sometimes things go 
to a much greater length than at others ; and my master will 
paralyze us in this manner for hours, — n6t always, indeed, with 
wine, but occasionally with punch, one ingredient of which — the 
lemon — is particularly odious to us ministers of the interior. All 
this time I can hear him jollifying away at a great rate, drinking 
healths to his neighbors, and ruining his own. 

7. lam a love r of early hours — as are my brethren gene- 
rally. "To "this we are very much disposed by the extremely 
hard work which we usually undergo during the day. About ten 
o'clock, having, perhaps, at that time, got all our labors past, 
and feeling fatigued and exhausted, we like to sink into repose, 
not to be again disturbed till next morning at breakfast-time. 
Well how it may be with others I can't tell; but so it is, that 
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my master never soraples to rouse me up from my first sleep, and 
eive me charge of an entirely new meal, after I thought I was to 
be my own master for the night. This is a hardship of the most 
grieTous kind. 

8. Only imagine an innocent stomach-genius, who has gathered 
his coaly drawn on his night-cap, and gone to hed, rung up and 
made to stand attention to receive a succession of things, all of 
them snpei^fluous and in excess, which he knows he will not be 
able to get off his hands all night. Such, mankind,*' are the 
woes which befall our tribe in consequence of your occasionally 
yielding to the temptation of *• a little supper." I see turkey 
and tongue in grief and terror* Macaroni fills me with frantio 
alarm. I behold jelly and trifle follow in mute despair. that 
I had the power of standing beside my master, and holding his 
mureflecting hand, as he thus prepares for my torment and his 
ownf 



9. Here, too, the old mistaken notion about the need of some- 
thing stimulating beseta him, and down comes a deluge of hot 
spirits and water, that causes every villicle" in my coat to writhe 
in agony, and almost sends Gastric Juice off in the sulks to bed. 
Nor does the in&tuated man rest here. K the company be 
agreeable, rummer will foUow upon rummer, while I am kept 
standing, as it were, with my sleeves tucked up, ready to b^in, 
bat unable to perform a single stroke of work. 

10. I feel that the strength which I ought to have had at my 
present time of life has passed from me. I am getting weak, 
and peevish, and evil-disposed. A comparatively small trouble 
sits long and sore upon me. Bile, from being my servant, is 
becoming my master ; and a bad one he makes, as all good ser- 
vants ever do. I see nothing before me but a premature old age 
of pains and groans, and gripes and grumblings, which will, of 
course, not last over long ; and thus I shall be cut short in my 
career, when I should have been enjoying life's tranquil evening, 
without a single vexation of any kind to trouble me. 

11. Were I of a ran'corous temper, it might be a consolation 
to think that my master — the cause of all my woes — must suf- 
fer and sink with me ; but I don't see how this can mend my own 
case ; and, from old acquaintance, I am rather disposed to feel 
sorry for him, as one who has been m6re ignorant and imprudent 
than ill-meaning. In the same spirit let me hope that this true 
and unaffected account of my case may prove a warning to other 
persons how they use their stomachs ; for they may depend upon 
It that whatever injustice they do to uf in their days of health 
and pride will be repaid to themsdves in the long-run, — our 
friend Madam Naturo being an inveterately accui'ate acoountanti 
who makes no allowance for revokes'* or mistakes. 
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LXX. — THB PERMANENCE OF WORD^ 

1. An eloquent but extravagant ¥rriter* has hazarded the 
assertion that " words are the only things that last forever." 
Nor is this merely a splendid saying, or a startling piradox," 
that may be qualified by explanation into commonplace ; but 
with respect to man and his works on earth it is literally true. 
Temples and palaces, amphitheatres" and catacombs," — monu- 
ments" of power, and magnificence, and skill, to perpetuate the 
memory, and preserve even the ashes, of those who lived in past 
ages, — must, in the revolutions of mundane" events, not only 
perish themselves by violence or decay, but the very dust in 
which they perished be so ^scattered as to leave no trace of their 
material existence behind. 

2. There is no security beyond the passing moment for the 
most permanent or the most precious of these ; they are as much 
in jeopardy^ as ever, after having escaped the changes and 
chances of thousands of years. An earthquake may suddenly 
ingulf the pyramids" of I^ypt, and leave the sand of the desert 
as blank as the tide would have left it on the sea-shore. A 
hammer in the hand of an idiot may break to pieces the Apollo 
BelvidSe," or the Venus de Medici", which are scarcely less 
worshipped as miracles of art in our day than they were by idol- 
aters of old as representatives of deities. 

3. Looking abroad over the whole world, after the lapse of 
nearly six thousand years, what have we of the past but the 
vxyrds in which its history is recorded? What beside a few 
mouldering and brittle ruins, which time is imperceptibly touch- 
ing down into dust, — what, beside these, remains of the gloiy, 
the grandeur, the intelligence, the supremacy, of the Grecian re- 
publics, or the empire of Kome ?" Nothing but the words of 
poets, historians, philosophers, and orators, who, being dead, yet 
speak, and in their immortal works still maintain their dominion 
over inferior minds through all posterity. And these intellectual 
sovereigns not only govern our spirits from the tomb by the 
power of their thoughts, but their very voices are heard by our 
living ears in the accents of their mother-tongues. 

4. The beauty, the eloquence, and art, of these collocations of 
sounds and syllables,^^ the learned alone can appreciate, and that 
only (in some cases) after long, intense," and laborious investi- 
gation ; but, as thought can be made to trans'migrate from one 
body of words into another, even through all the languages of 

« William Haslitt See Index. 
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the eardi, wiihont losing what maybe called its personal identitj, 
the great minds of antiq'oitj continue to hold their ascendency 
oyer the opinions, manners, characters, institutions, and events of 
all ages and nations, through which their p5st'humous compositions 
haye found way, and been made the earliest subjects of study, 
the highest standards of morals, and the most perfect examples 
of taste, to the master-minds in every state of civilized society. 

5. Words are the ve'hides by which thought is made visible 
to the ^ye and intelligible to the mind of another ; they are the 
palpable forms of ideas, without which these would be intangible" 
as the spirit that conceives or the breath that would utter them. 
And of such influence is speech or writing, as the conductor of 
thought, that, though all words do not " last forever," — and it is 
well for the peace of the world, and the happiness of individuals, 
that they do not, — yeteven here every word has its date and its 
effect; so that with the tongue or the pen we are continually 
doing good or evil to ourselves or our neighbors." 

6. On a single phrase, expressed in anger or affection, in 
• levity or seriousness, the whole progress of a hmnan ' spirit 

through life, — perhaps even to eternity, — may be changed from 
the (Srection which it was pursuing, whether^^ right or wrong. 
For in nothing are the power and indestructibility of words more 
signally exemplified than in small compositions, such as stories, 
essays," parables," songs, proverbs," and all the minor and more 
exquisite forms of composition. It is a &ct, not obvious, per- 
haps, but capable of perfect proof, that knowledge, in all eras 
wluch have been distmguished as enlightened, has been propa- 
gated more by tracts than by volumes. 

7. In the youth of the Roman com'mopwealth, during a quar- 
rel between the patricians" and plebe ians," when the ktter had 
separated themselves from the former, on the plea that they 
would no longer labor to maintain the unproductive class in in- 
dolent luxury, Menenius Agrippa, by the well-known &ble" of a 
schism^ in the human body, in which the limbs mutinied against 
the stomach, brought the seceders to a sense of their duty and 
interest, and rec'onciled a feud which, had it been fiirther in- 
flamed, mi^t have destroyed the state, and turned the history 
of the world itself thenceforward into an entirely new channel, 
by interrupting the tide of events which were carrying Kome to 
the summit of dominion. The lesson which that sagacious 
j^triot taught to his countrymen and contemporaries," he taught 
to all generations to come. His fable has already, by more than 
a thousand years, survived the empire which it rescued from 
premature destruction. 

14* 
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8. The other instance of a small form of words, in which 
dwells, not an immortal only, but a divine spirit, is that prayer 
which our Saviour taught his disciples.** How many millions 
and millions of times has that prayer been preferred by Chris- 
tians of all denominations ! So wide, indeed, is the sound thereof 
gone ibrth, that daily, and almost without intermission, from the 
ends of the earth, and afar off upon the sea, it is ascending to 
heaven like incense and a pure offering ; nor needs it the gifl of 
prophecy to foretell, that, though " heaven and earth shall pass 
away,'' these words of our blessed'^* Lord " shall not pass away," 
till every petition in it has been answered, till the kingdom of 
Ood shall come, and his will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 



LXXI. — THE PUFFERS. 



1. A FI0U8 Brahmin,*" it is written, made a vow that on a 
certain day he would sacrifice a sheep ; and on the appointed 
morning he went forth to buy one. There lived in his neighbor- 
hood three rogues who knew of his vow, and laid a scheme for 
profiting by it. The first met him and said, '^0, Brahmin, 
wilt thou buy a sheep ? I have one fit for sacrifice." — "It is 
for that very purpose," said the holy man, " that I came forth 
this day." 

2. Then the impoitor opened a bag, and brought out of it an 
unclean beast, an ugly dog, lame and blind. Thereon the Brah- 
min cried out, "Wretch, who touchest thing? impure, and 
utterest things untrue! callest thou that cur a sheep?" — 
" Truly," answered the other, " it b a sheep of the finest fleece 
and of the sweetest flesh. O, Brahmin, it will be an offering 
most acceptable to the gods." — " Friend," said the Brahmin, 

* either thou or I must be blind." 

3. Just then one of the accom^plices came up. " Praised be 
the gods," said this second rogue, " that I have been saved the 
trouble of going to the market for a sheep ! This is such a sheep 
as I wanted. For how much wilt thou sell it ? " When the 
Brahmin heard this, his mind waved to and fro, like one swing- 
ing in the air at a holy festival. " Sir," said he to the new 
comer, " take heed what thou dost ; this is no sheep, but an un- 
clean cur." — " 0, Brahmin," said the new comer, " thou art 
drunk or mad." 

4. At this time the third confed'erate, drew near. " Let iu 
ask this man," said the Brahmin, " what Ihe creature is, and I 
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will stand by what he shall say." To this the others agreed, 
and the Brahmin called out, " O, stranger, what dost thou oali 
this beast?"^— " Surely, O, Brahmin," said the knave, " it is a 
fine sheep." 

5. Then the Brahmin said, " Surely the gods have taken away 
my senses ; " and he asked pardon of him who carried the dog, 
and bought it for a measure of rice and a pot of ghee,*^ and 
offered it up to the gods, who, being wroth at this unclean sacri 
fice, smote him with a sore disease in all his joints.^ 

6. Thus, or nearly thus, if we remember rightly, runs the 
story of the Sanscrit" ^Esop." The morjil, like the moral of 
every fable" that is worth the telling, lies on the surface. The 
writer evidently means to caution us against the practices of 
puffers, — a class of people who have more than once talked the 
public into the most absurd errors. 

7. It is amusing to think over the history of most of the pub- 
lications which have had a run during the last few years. The 
publisher is often the publisher of some periodical work. In this 
periodical work the first flourish of trumpets is sounded. The 
peal is then echoed and reechoed by all the other periodical works 
over which the publisher, or the author, or the author's coterie?" 
may have any influence. 

8. The newspapers are for a fortnight filled with puf& of all 
the various kinds which Sheridan has recounted, — direct, ob- 
lique, and collusive. Sometimes the praise is laid on thick, for 
simple-minded people. "Pathetic," "sublime," "splendid," 
'- graceful, brilliant wit," " exquisite humor,"^ and other phrases 
equally flattering, fall in a shower as thick and as sweet as the 
migar-plums at a Roman carnival." 

9. Sometimes greater art is used. A sTnecure" has been 
offered to the writer if he would suppress his work, or if he 
would even soften down a few of his incom'parable portraits. A 
distinguished military and political character has challenged the 
inimitable satirist of the vices of the great ; and the puffer is glad 
to learn that the parties have been bound jover to keep the peace. 

10. Sometimes it is thought expedient that the puffer should 
put on a grave face, and utter his panegyr'ic" in the form of 
admonition ! " Such attacks on private character cannot be too 
much condemned. Even the exuberant wit of our author, and 
the irresistible power of his withering sarcasm, are no excuse for 
that utter disregard which he manifests for the feelings of 
others." 

11. That people who live by personal slander should practise 
these arts is not surprising. Those who stoop to write calumni- 
ous books may well stoop to puff them ; — and that the basest of 
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all trades should be carried on in the basest of all manners, iM 
quite proper, and as it should be. Bat how any man who has 
the least self-respect, the least regard for his own personal dig* 
nitj, can condescend to persecute the public with this rag-£a.ir 
importunity, we do not understand. 

12. ^Extreme poverty may, indeed, in some degree, be an ex- 
cuse for employing these shi]^, as it may be an excuse for steal- 
ing a leg of mutton. But we really think that a man of spirit 
ax^ delicacy would quite as soon satisfy his wants in the one way 
as in the other. xacaul^t. 



LXXII. — HYMN OF THE HEBREW MAID. 

1. Wbks Israel," of the Lord belored. 

Oat from the land of bondage came, 
Her fathers' God before her moved. 

An awful guide, in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands, 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimsoned sands 

Betumed the fiery column's gbw. 

2. Then rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timor^l^^ answered keen ; 
And Zi<m's" daughteis poured their lays, 

Witii priest's and warrior's voice between. 
Noportents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 
Our fathers would not know Thv ways. 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

3. But, — present stiU, though now unseen ! — 

When brightly shines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And, ! when stoops on Judah'S" path 

In shade and storm the frequent night, 
Be Thou, long-sufierins, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shming light ! 

4. Our harps we left by Babel'sn streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's" scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, harp, and horn ; 
But Thou hast said, The blocKi of goat, 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, a humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. soott. 
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LXXin. — THE BRAVE MAK. 

1. Loud let the Brave Man's praises swell 
As organ blast, or clang or bell !■■ 

Of lofty soul and spirit strong, 
He asks not eold, — he asks but song ! 
Then glory to God, by whose gift I raise 
The tribute of song to the Brave Man's praise ! 

2. The thaw-wind came from the southern sea. 
Dewy and dark o'er Italy ; 

The scattered clouds fled far aloof, 

As iSies the flock before the wolf ; 
It swept o'er the plain, and it strewed® the wood. 
And it burst the ice-bands on river and flood. 

3. The snow-drifts melt, till the mountain calii 
With the voice of a thousand water-falls ; 
The waters are over both field and dell, — 
Still doth the land-flood wax and swell ; 

And high loU its billows, as in their track 
Thej hurry the ice-cragfs, — a floating wrack." 

4. On pillars stout, and arches wide, 
A bnd^ of granite stems the tide ; 
And midway o'er the foaming flood. 
Upon the bridge the toll-house stood , 

There dweUeth the toll-man, with babes and wife ; 
O,toll-man! 0, toll-man! quick! flee for thy life ! 

5. Near and more near the wild waves urge ; 
Loud howls the wind, loud roars the surge ; 
The toll-man sprang on the roof in fright, 

And he gazed on the waves in their gathering might 
« AB-merciful God ! to our sins be good ! 
Wearelost4^^wearelo0t! Theflood! theflood!" 

6. High rolled the waves ! In headlong track 
Hither and thither dashed the wrack ! 

On either bank uprose the flood ; 

Scarce on their base the arches stood ! 
The toU-man, trembling for house and life, 
Out-screams the storm with his babes and wife. 

7. High heaves the floodrwreck, — block on block 
The sturdy piUara feel the shock ; 

On either arch the suiges break, 

On either side the arches shake. 
They totter ! they sink 'neath the whelming wayof 
AU-merciful Heaven, have pity and save ! 
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8. Upon the river's further strand 

A trembling crowd of gazers stand ; 
In wild despair their hands they wring, 
Yet none may aid or succor bring ; 
And the hapless toll-man, with babes and wife, 
Is screaming for help through the stormy strife. 

9. When shall the Brave Man's praises swell 
As organ blast or clang of bell 1 — 

Ah ! name him now, he tarries long ; 

Name him at last, my glorious song ! 
! speed, for the terrible death draws near ; 
O, Brave Man ! 0, Brave Man ! arise, appear ! 

10. Quick gallops up, with headlong speed, 
A noble Count on noble steed ! 

And, lo ! on high his fingers hold 
A purse well stored with shining gold. 
*' Two hundred pistoles'^ for the man who sh&U save 
Yon perishing wretch from the yawning wave ! " 

11. Who is the Brave Man, say, my sons : 
Shall to the Count thy meed belong? 
Though, Heaven be praised, right brave he be, 
I know a braver still than he : 

O, Brave Man ! 0, Brave Man ! arise, appear ! 
0, speed, for the terrible death draws near ! 

12. And ever higher swell the waves. 
And louder still the storm-wind raves, 
And lower sink their hearts in fear, — 

0, Brave Man ! Brave Man ! haste, appear ! 
Buttress and pillar, they groan and strain. 
And the rocking arches are rent in twain ! 

13. Again,^ again before their eyes; 

High holds the Count the glittering prize ; 
All see, but all the danger shun, — 
Of all the thousand stirs not one; 
And the toU-man in vain, through the tumult wUd, 
OutHScreams the tempest with wife and child. 

14. But who amid the crowd is seen, 
III peasant garb, with simple mien, 
Finn, leaning on a trusty stave. 

In f .rm and feature tall and grave ? 
He heaK the Count, and the scream of fear ; 
He sees that the moment of death dravra near ! 

15. Intp a skiff he boldly sprang ; 

He braved the storm that round him rang ; 
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He called aloud on God^s great name. 

And backward a deliverer came. 
But the fisher's skifif seems all too small 
TVom the raging waters to save them all. 

16. The river round him boiled and surged ; 
Thrice through the waves his skUBT he urged. 
And back throueh wind and waters' roar, 
He bore them safely to the shore : 

So fierce rolled the river, that scarce the last 
In the fisher's skiff through the danger passed. 

17. Who is the Brave Man ? Say, my song, 
To whom shall that high name belong t^ 
Bravely the peasant ventured in, 

But 't was, perchance, the prize to win. 
If the generous Count had profitered no gold, 
The peasant, methinks, had not been so bold. 

18. Out spake the Count, « Right boldly done ! 
Here, take thy purse ; 't was nobly won " 
A generous act, in truth, was this, 

And truly the Count right noble is ; 
But loftier still was the soul displayed 
By him in the peasant-garb arrayed. 

19. " Poor though I be, thy hand withhold ; 
I barter not my life for gold ! 

Yon hapless man is ruined now ; 

Great Count, on him thy gift bestow." 
He spake from his heart in his honest pride, 
And he turned on his heel and strode aside^- 

20. Then loudly let his praises swell 
As organ blast or clang of bell ; 
Of loRj soul and spirit strong. 

He asks not gold, he asks but song ! 
So glory to God, oy whose gift I raise 
The tribute of song to the Brave Man's praise ! 

rROM THE GERMAN OF BUBGBR. 



LXXIV. — A pupil's tribute TO HIS TEACHBJt. 

1. John BcmLEBSOS was born at Limerick, in Ireland, bat 
oame to England^ early in life with h^ parents. From the age 
of 'three years he discovered the pres'ages of a great mind. Wim- 
out retracing the steps of his progression, a general idea may be 
formed of them from the circamstance of his haying profesnonaUy 
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taught Greek and Latin in a public seminary at die age of twelve 
years. Some time afler, his father commencing a boarding-school 
in the neighborhood of Bristol, young Henderson undertook to 
teach the classics ;" which he did with much reputation, extend- 
ing, at the same time, his own knowledge in the sciences and 
general literature to a degree that rendered him a prodigy of 
intelligence. 

2. At the age of eighteen, by an intensity of application of 
which few persons can conceive, he had not only thoughtfully 
perused all the popular English authors of a later date, but taken 
an extensive survey** of foreign literature. He had also waded 
through the folios" of the Schoolmen," as well as scrutinized, 
with 3ie minutest attention, into the more obsolete" writers of the 
last three centuries ; preserving, at the same time, a distinguish- 
ing sense of their respective merits, particular sentiments, and 
characteristic traits ; which, on proper occasions, he com'mented 
upon in a manner that astoidshed the learned^ listener, not more 
by his profound remarks than by his cool and sententious elo- 
quence. 

3. ' So surprisingly retentive was his memory, that he never for- 
got what he had once learned, nor did it appear that he ever 
suffered even an image to be efi^used from his mind ; whilst the 
ideas which he had so rapidly accumulated existed in his brain 
not as a huge chaos, but as clear and well-organized systems, 
illustrative of every subject, and subservient to every call. It 
was this quality which made him so superior a disputant; for, as 
his mind had investigated the various sentiments and hypotheses" 
of men, so had his almost intuitive discrimination stripped them 
of their deceptive append'ages, and separated fallacies from truth, 
marshalling their arguments so as to elucidate or detect each 
other. 

4. But, in all his disputations, it was an invariable maifim with — 
him never to interrupt the most tedious or confused opponents, 
though, from his pithy questions, he made it evident that, from 
the first, he anticipated the train and consequences of their reason- 
ings. His favorite studies were, Philol'ogy," History," Astron- 
omy," Medicine," Theology," Logic," and Metaphysics,^ with all 
the branches of Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; and that 
his attainments were not supeificial will be readily admitted by 
those who knew him best. As a linguist," he was acquainted 
with the Persian, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, 
together with the French, Spanish, Italian, and German ; and he 
not only knew their ruling principles and predominant distinc- 
tions, so as to read them with &oility, but in the greater part con- 
versed fluently. 
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5. His oonyersation was such as might have been expected 
from a man whose fai^cj was so creative, whose knowledge omni- 
farious,*' and whose recollection so unbounded. He combined 
scholastic accuracy with unaffected ease ; condensed and pointed, 
yet rich and perspio uous. Were it possible for his numerous 
friends, by any energy of reminiscence, to collect his discourse, 
John Henderson would be distinguished as a voluminous author, 
who yet preserved a Spartan frugality of words. 

6. In all companies he led the conversation. Hut in no in- 
stance was his superiority oppressive. Calm, attentive, and cheer- 
ful, he confuted more gracefully than others compliment ; the tone 
of dogmatism" and the smile of contempt were equally unknown 
to him. Sometimes, indeed, he raised himself stronger and more 
lofty in his eloquence ; then chiefly, when, fearful for his weaker 
brethren, he opposed the arrogance of the illiterate deist," or the 
worse jargon of sensual and cold-blooded atheism." He- knew 
that the clouds of ignorance which enveloped their understand- 
ings steamed up from the pollutions of their hearts, and, crowding 
his, sails, he bore down upon them with salutary violence. 

7. But the qualities which most exalted John Henderson in 
the estimation of his friends were his high sense of honor and 
the great benevolence of his heart ; not that honor which origin- 
ates in a jealous love of the world's praise, nor that benevolence 
which delights only in publicity*^ of well-doing. His honor was 
the anxious delicacy of a Christian, who regarded his soul as a 
f^acred pledge, that must some time be re-delivered to the Almighty 
lender ; his benevolence a circle, in which self indeed might be 
the centre, but all that lives was the circumference." This 
tribute of respect to thy name and virtues, my beloved Hender- 
son ! is paid by one who was once proud to call thee tutor and 
friend, and who will do honor to thy memory till his spirit rests 
with thine ! 

8. Those who were unacquainted with John Henderson's char- 
acter may naturally ask, " What test has he left the world of 
the distinguished talents thus ascribed to him ? " None ! He 
cherished a sentiment, which, whilst it teaches humility to the 
proud, explains the cause of that silence so generally regretted. 
Upon the writer of this brief notice once expressing to him some 
regret at his not having benefited mankind by the result of his 
deep and varied investigations, he replied, " More men become 
writers from ignorance than from knowledge, not knowing that 
they have been anticipated by others. Let us decide with cau 
tion, and write late." Thus the vastness and variety of his 
acquirements, and the diffidence of his own mental maturity, 
alike prevented him from illuminating mankind, till death called 

15 
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him to graduate in a spliere more favorable to-the range of hifl 
voaring and comprehensive mind. He died on a visit to Ox- 
ford,*' in November, 1788, in the thirty-second year of his a^. 

9. It would be wrong to close this brief account of John Hen- 
derson without naming two other excellences with which he was 
eminently endowed. First, the ascendency he had acquired over 
his temper. There are moments in which most persons are 
susceptible of a transient irritability, but the oldest of his friends 
never beheld him otherwise than calm and collected. It was a 
condition he retained under all circumstances, and which, to those 
over whom he had any influence, he never failed forcibly to in- 
culcate, together with that unshaken firmness of mind which en- 
counters the unavoidable misfortunes of life without repining; 
and that from the noblest principle, — a conviction that they are 
regulated by Him who cannot err, and who, in His severest allot- 
ments, designs only our ultimate good. 

10. As a proof of his self-command, the following incident may 
be adduced. During his residence at Oxford, a student of a 
neighboring college, proud of his logical acquiremjents, was solicit- 
ous of a private disputation with the renowned Henderson. Some 
mutual friends introduced him, and, having chosen his subject, 
they conversed for some time with equal candor and moderation ; 
but at length Henderson's antagonist, perceiving his confutation 
inevitable, in the height of passion threw a ^11 glass of wine in 
John Henderson's face. Henderson, without altering his features 
or changing his position, gently wiped his face, and then coolly 
replied, " ftis, sir, is a digression; now for the argument." It is 
hardly necessary to add, the insult was resented by the company 
turning the aggress'or out of the room. 

11. In a letter from Oxford to my brother Amos, his late 
pupil, for whom John Henderson always entertained the highest 
esteem, he thus expresses himself : "See that you govern your 
passions. What should grieve us but our infirmities? What 
make us angry but our own faults ? A man who knows he is 
mortal, and that all the world will pass away, and by and by 
seem only like a tale, — a sinner who knows his sufferings are all 
less than his sins, and designed to break him from them, — one 
who knows that everything in this world is a seed that will have 
its fruit in eternity, — that Grod is the best, the only good friend, 
— that in Him is all we want, that everything is ordered for the 
best, so that it could not be better, however we take it, — he who 
believes this in his heart is happy." 

12. The other excellence referred to was the simplicity and 
eondescension of his manners. From the gigantic stature of his 
understanding, he was prepared to trample down his pigmy com 
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petitora, and qnalified at all times to enforce hiB nnqnestioneo 
preeminence ; but his mind was conciliating, his behavior unas* 
tfomingy and his bosom the receptacle of all the social affec- 
tions. It is these virtues alone which can disarm superiority of 
its terrors, and make the eye which is raised in wonder beam at 
the same moment with affection. There have been intellectual, 
as well aa civil despots, whose motto seems to have been, "Let 
ihem hate, provided they fear." Such men may triumph in their 
fstncied distinctions; but they will never, as was John Henderson, 
be followed by the child, loved by the ignorant, and yet emulated 
by the ynae. joseph oottlb. . 






LXXY. — SELF-KILLING. 



1. As the world is at present situated, it is possible to acquire 
learning upon almost every subject, and an infinite amount of 

• knowledge, useful and otherwise, witiiout even by chance lighting 
upon a knowledge of the most .indispensable observances neces- 
sary for the preservation of a sound mind in a sound body. 
Half of the multiform*' languages of Asia may be mastered, 
while the podigy who boasts so much learning knows not that 
to sit a whole day within doors at close study is detrimental to 
healtli; or, if he knows so much, deliberately prefers the course 
which leads to ruin. Leyden," an enthusiast of this order, was 
ill with a fever and liver complaint at Mysore, and yet continued . 
to study ten hours a day. 

2. His physician warned him of the dangerous consequences 
that were likely to ensue, when he answered, " Very well, doctor, 
you have done your duty, but I carvnot be idle : whether I am to 
die or live, the wheel must go round to the last." — "I may 
perish in the attempt," he said, on another occasion ; " but, if I 
die without surpassing Sir William Jones a hundred-fold itx Ori- 
ental learning, let never tear for me profane the eye of a Bor- 
derer." And he eventually sank, in his thirty-sixth year, under 
the consequences of spending some time in an ill-ventilated 
library," which a slight acquaintance with one of the most famil- 
iar of the sciences would have warned him against entering. 
Alexander Nicoll, a recent professor of Hebrew at Oxford," who 
was said to be able to walk to the wall of China without the aid 
of an interpreter, died at the same age, partly through the effects 
of that intense" study which so effectually but so uselessly had 
gained him distinction* 

3. Dr. Alexander Murray, a similar prodigy, died in his 
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thi^j-eiglith year of oyer*severe study ; making the third of a 
Bet of men remarkable for the same wonderful attainments, and 
natives of the same country, who, within a space of twenty years, 
fell victims to their deficiency in a piece of knowledge which any 
well«K;ultivated mind may acquire in a day. Excessive applica- 
tion unquestionably cut short the days of Sir Walter Scott, and 
also of the celebrated Weber," whose mournful exclamation in 
the midst of his numerous engagements can never be forgotten, — 
" Would that I were a tailor, for then I should have a Sunday's** 
holiday!" The premature extinction of early prodigies of 
genius*' is generally traceable to the same cause. We read that 
while all other children played they remained at home to study, 
and then we learn that they perished in the bud, and balked^ the 
hopes of all their admiring Mends. 

4. The ignorsmt wonder is, of course, always the greater, when 
life is broken short in the midst of honorable undertakings. We 
wonder at the inscrutable decrees which permit the idle and the 
dissolute to live, and remove the ardent benefactor of his kind, 
the hope of parents, the virtuous and the self-devoted ; never re- • 
fleeting that the highest moral and intellectual qualities'' avail 
nothiE^ in repairing or warding off a decided injury to the 
physical system, which is regulated by an entirely distinct code 
of laws. The conduct of the Portuguese sailors in a storm, when, 
instead of working the vesseP properly, they employ themselves 
in paying vows to their saints, is just as rational as most of the 
notions which prevail on this subject. 

5. When Sir Philip Sidney^ was at Frankfort, he was advised 
by the celebrated printer Languet" in the midst of his studies 
not to neglect his health, " lest he should resemble a traveller 
who, during a long journey, attends to himself, but not to his 
horse." The body may indeed be well likened to a horse, and 
the mind to its rider ; for the one is the vehicle of the other, and 
whatever be the object of the journey, whether to perform the 
most generous actions, or engage in the most patriotic enterprises, 
the animal will sink under excessive labor or inadequate nutri- 
tion; there being only this important difference, that with the 
horse the rider sinks also, as their existence cannot be separated 
without death. 

5. 'It ought to be universally made known, by means of educa- 
tion," — and for this purpose the best-informed amongst us would 
require to go back to school, — that the uses of our intellectual 
nature are not to be properly realized without a just regard to the 
laws of that perishable frame with which it is connected ; that, in 
cultivating the mind, we must neither overtask nor undertask the 
oody, neither push it to too great a speed, nor leave it neglected 
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and that, notwitlistandiDg this intimate connection and mu^liai 
dependence, the highest merits on the part of the mind will not 
compensate^ for muscles mistreated, or soothe a nervous system 
which severe study has tortured into insanity. 

7. To come to detail, — it ought to be impressed on all, that 
to spend more than a moderate number of hours in mental exer- 
cise diminishes insensibly the powers of future application, and 
tends to abbreviate life ; that no mental exercise should be at- 
tempted immediately after meals, as the processes of thought and 
of digestion cannot be safely prosecuted together ; that pure air 
and thoroughly ventilated apartments are essential to health ; 
and that, without a due share of exercise to the whole of the 
mental faculties, there can be no soundness in any, while the 
whole corporeal system will give way beneath a severe pressure 
upon any one in particular. These are truths completely estab- 
lished with physiologists," and upon which it is undeniable that 
a great portion of human happiness depends. chambess. 



LXXVI. — HUMANITY OF ROBEKT BRUCE. 

1. One morning the English and their Irish auxiliaries were 
pressing hard upon King Bobert Bruce,*! who had given his 
army orders to continue a hasty retreat ; for to have risked a 
battle with a much more numerous army, and in the midst of a 
country which favored his enemies, would have been extremely 
imprudent. On a sudden, just as King Robert was about to 
mount his horse, he heard a woman shrieking in despair. " What 
is the matter ? " said the king ; and he was informed' by his at- 
tendants that a poor woman, a laundress or washerwoman, mother 
of an infant who had just been bom, was about to be left behind 
the army, as being too weak to travel. 

2. The mother was shrieking for fear of falling into the hands 
of the Irish, who were accounted very cruel, and there were no 
carriages or means of sending the woman and her infant on in 
safety. They must needs be abandoned if the army retreated. 
King Kobert was silent for a moment when he heard this story, 
being divided betwixt the feelings of humanity, occasioned by the 
poor woman's distress, and the danger to which a halt would ex- 
pose his army. At last he looked round on his officers, with eyes 
which kindled like fire. 

3. " Ah, gentlemen," he said, " let it never be said that a man 
who was bom of a woman, and nursed by a woman's tendemess, 
should leave a mother and an infant to the mercy of barbariaos 

15* 
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In^e name of CUxl, let the odds" and the risk be what they iwiUfc 
I will fight Edmund Butler rather than leave these poor creatar«a 
behind me. Let the army, therefore, draw up in line of battle, 
instead of retreating." 

4. The story had a singular conclusion; for the English gene- 
ral, seeing that Bobert the Bruce halted and offered him battle, 
and knowing that the Scottish king was one of the best generals 
then living, conceived that he must have received some large sup- 
ply of forces, and was afraid to attack him. And thus Bruce had 
an opportunity to send off the poor woman and her child, and then 
to retreat at his leisure, without suffering any inconvenience from 
the halt. sir Walter soott. 



LXXVII. — THE FIRST PREDICTOR OF AN ECLIPSE. 

1. To those who have given but little attention to the subject, 
even in our own day, vrith all the aids of modem science, the pre- 
diction of an eclipse" seems sufficiently mysterious and unintel- 
ligible. How, then, it was possible, thousands of years ago, to 
accomplish the same great object, without any just views of the 
structure of the system,*' seems utterly incredible. Follow me, 
then, while I attempt to reveal ike train of reasoning which led 
to the prediction of the first eclipse of the sun, the most daring 
prophecy ever made by human genius. 

2. FoUow in imagination this bold intei<rogator of the skies to 
his solitary mountain summit, withdrawn Trom the world, sur- 
rounded by his mysterious circles, tiiere to watch and ponder 
through the long nights of many, many years. But hope cheers 
him on, and smooths his rugged pathway. Dark and deep is the 
problem ; he sternly grapples with it, and resolves never to give 
over till victory crown his efforts. 

3. He has already remarked that ike moon's track in the 
heavens crossed the sun's, and that this point of crossing was in 
some way intimately connected with the coming of the dread 
eclipse. He determines to watch and learn whether the point of 
crossing was fixed, or whether the moon in each successive revolu- 
tion crossed the sun's path at a different point. If the sun in its 
annual revolution could leave behind him a track of fire marking 
bis journey among the stars, it is found that this same track was 
followed from year to year, and from century" to century, with 
ondeviating precision. 

4. But it was soon discovered that it was far different with the 
moan. In case she, too, could leave behind hef a silver thread of 
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li^t sweepiog round the heavens, in completing one reyolation, 
this thread would not join, but would wind around among the 
stars, in each revolution crossing the sun's fiery track at a point 
west of the previous crossing. These points of crossing were 
called the moan^s iwdes."^ At each revolution the node occurred 
furtheor west, until after a circle of about nineteen years it ha4 
circulated in the same direction entirely round the ecliptic.*' ( 

5. Long and patiently did the astronomer watch and wait ; 
each eclipse is duly observed, and its attendant circumstances are 
recorded ; when at last the darkness begins to give way, and a 
ray of light breaks in upon his mind. He finds that no eclipse of 
the sun ever occurs unless the new moon is in the act of crossing . 
the sun's track. Here was a grand discovery." He holds the 
key wEich he believes will unlock the dread mystery, and now, 
with redoubled energy, he resolves to thrust it into the wards'^ 
and drive back the bolts. . * 

6. To predict an eclipse of the sun, he must sweep forward, 
from new moon to new moon, until he finds some new moon which 
should occur while the moon was in the act of crossing from one 
side to the other of the sun's track. This certainly was possible. 
He knew the exact period from new moon to new moon, and from 
one crossing of the ecliptic to another. With eager eye he seizes 
ihe moon's place in the heavens, and her age, and rapidly com^ 
putes where she will be at her next change. i 

7. He finds the new moon occurring far from the sun's track ;i 
he runs round another revolution ; the place of the new moon falls 
closer to the sun's path, and the next year closer, until, reaching 
forward with piercing intellectual vigor, he at last finds a new 
moon which occurs pre(»sely at the computed time of her passage 
across the sun's track. Here he makes his stand, and on the day 
of the occurrence of that new moon he announces to the startled 
inhabitants of the world that the sun shall expire in dark eclipse . 

8. Bold prediction ! Mysterious prophet ! with what scorn 
must the unthinking world have received this solemn declaration ! 
How slowly do the moons roll away, and with what intense" 
anxiety does the stem philosopher™ await the coming of that day 
which should crown him with victory, or dash him to the ground 
in ruin and disgrace. Time to him moves on leaden wings ; day 
after day, and, at last, hour after hour, roll heavily away. The 
*ast night is gone ; the moon has disappeared from his eagle gaze 
in her approach to the sun, and the dawn of the eventftil day 
breaks in beauty on a slumbering world. 

9. This daring man, stern in his faith, climbs alone to his rocky 
Lome, and greets the sun as ho rises and mounts the heavens 
float tering brightness and glory in his path. Beneath him is 
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Bpread out the populous city, already teeming with life and 
activity. The busy morning hum rises on tlie still air, and 
reaches the watching place of the solitary astronomer." The 
thousands below him, unconscious of his intense anxiety, buoyant" 
with life, joyously pursue their rounds of business, their cycles" 
of amusement. No one can witness an eclipse of the sun, even at 
the present day, when its most minute phenomena" are predicted 
with rigorous exactitude, without an involuntary feeling of dismay. 
What, then, must have been the eflfect upon the human mind iu 
those ages of the world, when the cause was unknown, and the 
terrific exhibition unlocked for ? 

10. The sun slowly climbs the heaven, round and bright and 
full-orbed. The lone tenant of the mountain top almost begins to 
waver in the sternness of his faith as the morning hours roll away. 
But the time of his triumph, long delayed, at length begins to 
dawn ; a pale and sickly hue creeps over the face of nature. The 
sun has reached his highest point, but his splendor is dimmed, his 
light is feeble. At last it comes ! Blackness is eating away his 
round disc ;** onward with slow but steady pace the dark veil 
moves, blacker than a thousand nights ; the gloom deepens ; the 
ghastly hue of death covers the universe ; the last ray is gone, 
and horror reigns ! 

11. A wail of terror fills the murky air, the clangor of brazen 
trumpets resounds, an agony of despair dashes the stricken nail- 
lions to the ground ; while that lone man, erect on his rocky 
summit, with arms outstretched to heaven, pours forth the grate- 
ful gushings of his heart to God, who had crowned his efforts 
with triumphant victory. Search the rec'ords of our race, and 
point me, if you can, to a scene more grand, more beautiful. It 
is to me the proudest victory that genius ever won. It was the 
conquering of nature, of ignorance, of superstition, of terror, alJ 
at a single blow, and that blow struck by a single arm. 

12. And now do you demand the name of this wonderful man ? 
Alas ! what a lesson^' of the instability of earthly fame are we 
taught in this simple recital ! He who had raised himself im- 
measurably above his race, who must have been regarded by his 
fellows as little less than a god, who had inscribed his fame on 
the very heavens, and had written it in the sun, with a " pen of 
iron, and the point of a diamond,"" even this one has perished 
from the earth ; name, age, country, are all swept into oblivion. 
But his proud i chievement stands. The monument" reared to 
his honor stands , and although the touch of time has effaced 
the lettering of his name, it is powerless, and cannot destroy the 
fruits of his victory. o. m. Mitchell. 
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LXXYIII. — SELECT PASSAGES IN YERSJB. 

1. A Prater. — Thomson. 

Father of light and life ! thou Good Supreme! 

0, teach me what is good ! teach me thyself! 

Save me from follj, vanity, and yioe, 

From every low pursuit, and feed my soul 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure,— 

Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss ! 

2. Pbotidenck Inscrutable. — Addison, 

The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate : 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errors, 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 
JLiOst and bewildered in the fruitless search ; 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run, 
Nor where the regular confusion ends. 

A Essential Knowledge attainable by All. — Wordsworth, 

The primal duties shine alofl, like stars ; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are Bcattered«at the feet of man like flowers ; 
»The generous inclination, the just rule. 
Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts, — 
No mystery is here ; no special boon 
For high and not for low, for proudly-graced. 
And not for meek of heart. The Smoke ascends 
To heaven as lightly from the cottage hearth^ 
As from the haughty palace. He whose soul 
Ponders this true equality may walk 
The fields of earth with gratitude and hope. 

4. KjfOWLEDGB AND WiSDOM. — CoUfpcr. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge — a rude, unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds. 
Till smoothed, and squared, and fitted to its place — 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom ic humble"^ that he knows no more. 
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5 Address to Duty.^ — Wordsworth. 

Stem LtTTgirer ! y€t thou dost wear 

The Godh^'s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thj face ; 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And Fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong 

6. Death 6f the Young and Fair. — Anonymous, 

She died in beauty, like a rose^^® blown from its parent stem ; 
She died in beauly, like a pearl dropped from some diadem ; 
She died in beauty, like a lay along a moonlit lake ; 
She died in beauty, like the song of birds amid the brake ; 
She died in beauty, like the snow on flowers dissolved away ; 
She died in beauty, like a star lost on the brow of day ; — 
She lives in gloiy, like Night^s gems set round the silver moon ; 
She lives in glory, like the sun amid the blue of June. 

7. Conscientious Discharge of Duty. — Bryant, 

Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 

And blench not at thy chosen lot ; 
The timid good may stand aloo^ 

The sage may frown — yet faint thou not, 
Nor heed the shaft too surely cast. 

The foul and hissins bolt of scorn ; 
For with thy side shall dwell, at last. 

The victory of endurance born. 
Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again : 

The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 

And dies among her worshippers. 

8. Hope amid Gloom. — Whitticr, 

The night is mother of the day, the winter of the spring, 

And ever upon old decay the greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, thro' showers the sunbeams fall 

For God, who lovet'i all his works, has left his hope with all 

9. Night. — Southey. 

How beautiful is night ! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
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£i full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 

Benea& her steady ray 

The desert-circle spreads 
like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 

How beautiful is night ! 

10. LOYE DUB TO THE CREATOR. — G. Griffin. 

And ask ye why He claims our love ? 

answer, all ye winds of even, 
answer, all ye lights above, 

That watch in yonder darkening heaven ; 
Thou earth, in vernal radiance gay 

As when His angels first arrayed thee, 
And thou, deep-tongued ocean, say 

Why man should love the Mind that made thee 

There 's not a flower that decks the vale, 

There 's not a beam that lights the mountain, 
There 's not a shrub that scents the ^e. 

There 's not a wind that stirs the fountain, 
There 's not a hue that points the rose, 

There 's not a leaf around us lying, 
But in its use or beauty shows 

True love to us, and love undying ! 



LXXIX. — ADVANCB.** 



1. God bade the Sun vnth golden step sublime 

Advance ! 
He whispered in the listening ear of Time, 

Advance ! 
He bade the guiding Spirit of the stars. 
With lightnins spe3, in silver-shining cars. 
Along the bri^t floor of his azure haU 

Advance ! 
Sun, Stars, and Time obey the voice, and all 

Advance ! 

2. The river at its bubbling fountain cries. 

Advance ! 
The clouds proclaim, like heralds, through the skiet. 

Advance ! 
Throughout the world, the mighty Master's laws 
Allow not one brief moment's idle pause ; 
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The earth is full of life, the swelling seeds 

Advance ! 
And summer hours, like flowery harnessed steeds, 

Advance ! 

3. To man's most wondrous hand the same voice cried. 

Advance ! 
Go, clear the woods, and o'er the bounding tide 

Advance ! 
Go, draw the marble from its secret bed, 
And make the cedar bend its giant head ; 
Let domes and columns through the wandering air 

Advance ! 
The world, man ! is thine. But, wouldst thou share, — 

Advance ! 

4. Unto the soul of man the same voice spoke, 

Advance ! 
From out the chaos thunder-like it broke. 

Advance ! 
Go, track the comet*:' in its wheeling race. 
And drag the lightning from its hiding-place ; 
From out the night of ignorance and tears. 

Advance ! 
For love and hope, borne by the coming years. 

Advance ! 

5. All heard, and some obeyed the great command. 

Advance ! 
It passed along from listening land to land. 

Advance ! 
The strong grew stronger, and the weak grew strong. 
As passed the war-cry of the world along — 
Awake, ye nations, know your powers and rights, 

Advance ! 
Through Hope and Work, to Freedom's new delights 

Advance ! 

6. Knowledge came down, and waved her steady torch, 

Advance ! 
Sages proclaimed, 'neath many a marble porch, 

Advance ! 
As rapid lightning leaps from peak to peak, 
The (jaul, the Goth, the Roman, and the Greek, 
The painted Briton, caught the winged word. 

Advance ! 
And earth grew young, and carolled as a bird, 

Advance ! 

D. F. H'CABXHT. 
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LXXX. — INCONVENIENT IGNORANCE. 

1. Although desirous of reaching the Lake of Oonstance* 
with all possible speed, I was obliged to stop at Yadutz." Since 
our jonmej began it had rained in torrents, and now both horse 
and driver obstinately refosed to go a step further ; the beast 
because he sank in the mud up to his knees, and the man because 
l&e was wet to the bone. Indeed, it would have been cruel tc have 
insist^ on proceeding. Nothing but motives of philan'thropy,*' 
bowever, could have induced me to enter the wretched inn whose 
sign had arrested our equipage. 

2. Hardly had I set foot in the narrow entry that led to the 
kitchen,^ which was, at the same time, the common room for 
travellers, than I was taken by the throat by a sharp odor of 
sour-krouf which came as a sort of preannouncement of my bill- 
of-fare. Now, I can say of sour-krout, as a certain abbe*' said 
of flounders, that If sour-krout and I were left alone on the earth, 
the world would very soon come to an end. 

3. I began, then, to pass in review ray whole Teutonic" vocab'- 
ulary, and to apply it to the possibilities of the larder of a vil- 
lage inn. The precaution was not untimely ; for hardly was I 
seated at the table, where a couple of teamsters, the first occu- 
pants, were dispose to yield me an end, than a deep plate, full 
of the abhorred food, was placed before me. Fortunately I had 
been prepared for this infaiaous pleasantry, and I put aside the 
dish, which was smoking like a small Vesuvius, with a rdcht^ gut 
(not good), so heartily enunciated that my hearers must have 
taken me for a full-blooded Saxon. 

4. A German always supposes that he has misunderstood 
you when you say that you do not like sour-krout ; but when 
it is in his own language that you express your disgust for 
this national dish, his astonishment — to avail myself of an ex 
pression in vogue with his countrymen -^ becomes " mountain- 
ous." There succeeded, then, an interval of silence, of stupefac- 
tion, like that which would have followed some abominable 
bias phemy, and whUe it lasted the hostess seemed to be labo- 
riously occupied in rallying her disordered ideas. 

5. The result of her reflections was a phrase," pronounced in 
a voice so changed that the words were wholly unintelligible to 
me, although, from the physiognomy,** I interpreted them to be, 
** But, sir, if you do not like sour-krout, what do you like ? " 

-'* AUes dieses ausgenom'Tnen" I replied; which I will remark, 
for the benefit of those not up with me in philology," means 
'* All, except that." It appeared that disgust had produced upon 
16 
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me the same effect that indignation did upon JuVenal ;■■ only 
instead of inspiring me to versify, it had enabled me to pro 
noonce German ; I perceived it in ike submissive air with which - 
the hostess took away the unfortunate sour-krout. 

6. I remained, then, waiting my second service, amusing my- 
self meanwhile by making pellets out of the bread, or tasting, 
with many a shru^ and grimace', a kind of sour wine, which, be- 
cause it had an abominable flavor of flint, and was contained in a 
long-necked bottle, was pleasantly called Hock. — " Well ? " said 
I, looking up. — " Well ? " returned the hostess. — " My sup- 
per!" — "O, yes!" — And she brought me again the sour- 
krout ! 

7. I noiade up my mind that unless I took summary justice 
upon it there would be no end to her persecutions. I therefore 
called a dog, — one of the Saint Bernard' breed, who lay toasting 
his nose and paws before the fire, and who, on rec'ognizing my 
good intentions, left the chimney, came to me, and with three 
jerks of the tongue lapped up the proffered food. " Well done, 
beast ! " said I, when he had finished ; and I returned the empty 
plate to the hostess. — " And you ? " she said. — " O ! I will eat 
something else." — " But I have n't anything else," she replied. 

8. " How ! " cried I, from the very depths of my empty 
stomach ; " have n't you some eggs ? " — " None." — " Some cut- 
lets ? " — " None." — " Some potatoes ? " — « None." — " Some 

" A luminous idea crossed my mind. I remembered that 

I had been advised not to pass through the place without tasting 
the mushrooms, for which, twenty leagues round, it is celebrated. 
But when I wished to avail myself of this felicitous recollection, 
an unforeseen difficulty presented itself in the fact that I could 
not, for the life of me, recall the German word, the pronunciation 
of which was essential, unless I would go hungry to bed. I re- 
mained, then, with open mouth, pausing at the indefinite pro- 
noun. 

9. "Some — some — how do you call it in German? Some — " 
— " Some ? " repeated the hostess, mechanically. — " Eh ? yes ; 
some — " — At this moment my eyes fell upon my album." — 
" Wait," said I, " wait ! " I then took my pencil,® and, on a 
beautiful white leaf, drew, as carefully as I could, the precious 
vegetable which formed for the moment the object of my desires. 
I flattered myself that it approached as near to a resemblance as 
it is permitted for the work of man to reproduce the work of 
nature. 

10. All this while the hostess followed me with her eyes, dis- 
playing an intelligent curiosity that seemed to augur most 
favorably for my prospects. " Ah ! ja,^ ja^ ja (yes, yes, yes),** 
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iaid she, as I gave the finishing toudi to the drawing. She had 
oomprehended — the clever woman! — so well comprehended, 
that, five minutes a^r, she entered the ro(Hn with an umbrella 
all open. <* There I " said she. I threw a glance upon my un- 
fortunate drawing — the resemblance was perfect! 

ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM nUHAS 



LXXXI. — THE CAVBBN BY tSB SEA. 

1. There is a cavern in the island of Hoonga, one of the 
Tonga islands,' in the South Pacific Ocean, which can be entered 
(mlj by diving into the sea, and has no oUier light than what is 
reflected &om the bottom of the water. A young chief discovered 
it accidentally while diving after a turtle, and the use which he 
made of his discovery will probably be sung in more than one 
European language, so beautiMly is it adapted for a tale in 
verse. 

2. There was a tyrannical governor at Yavaoo, against whom 
one of the chiefe formed a plan of insurrection ; it was betrayed, 
and the chief, with all his family and kin, was ordered to be 
destroyed. He had a beauti^ daughter, betrothed to a chief 
of high rank, and she also was included in the sentence. The 
youth who had found the cavern, and kept the secret to himself, 
loved this damsel ; he told her the danger in time, and persuaded 
her to trust herself to' him. They got into a canoe ; the place of 
her retreat was describe to her on the way to it. These women 
swim like mermaids. She dived afler him, and rose in the 
cavern. In the widest part it is about fifty feet, and its medium 
height is guessed at the same ; the roof is hung with stalac'- 
tltes ° 

3. Here he brought her the choicest food,' the finest clothing, 
mats for her bed, and sandal-wood oil to perfume^ herself; here 
he visited her as often as was consistent with prudence ; and 
here, as may be imagined, this Tonga Leiin'der" wooed and won 
the maid, whom, to make the interest complete, he had long loved 
in secret, when he had no hope. Meantime he prepared, with all 
his dependants, male and female, to emigrate in secret to the 
Fiji" islands. • 

4. The intention was so well concealed, that they embarked in 
safety, and his people asked him, at the point of their departure 
if he would not take with him a Tonga wife ; and accordingly, to 
their great astonishment,^ having steered close to a rock, he desired 
tixeai to wait while he went into the sea to fetch her, jumped 
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oyerboard, and, just as they were beguming to be serionslj alarmed 
at his long disappearance, he rose with his mistress from the 
water. This story is not deficient in that which all such stories 
should have to be perfectly delightful, — a fortunate conclusion. 
The party remained at the Fijis till the oppressor died, and then 
returned to Yavaoo, where they enjoyed a long and happy life. 
This is related as an authentic tradition. 



LXXXII. — THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 

1. AiE AND Exercise. — London Quarterly Review. 

Speoul attention should be given, both by parents and teach- 
ers, to the physical development of the child. Pure air and free 
exercise are indispensable, and wherever cither of these is with- 
held the consequences will be certain to extend themselves over 
the whole future life. The^eeeds of protracted and hopeless suf- 
fering have, in innumerable instances, been sown in the constitu- 
tion^ of the child simply through ignorance of this great funda- 
mental physical law ; and the time has come when the united 
voices of these innocent" victims should ascend, " trumpeb- 
tongued," to the ears of every parent and every teacher in the 
land. " Give us free air and wholesome exercise > give us leave 
to develop our expanding energies in accordance with the laws 
of our being ; give us ftill scope for the elastic and bounding im- 
pulses of our youthful blood ! " 

2. Education™ in the United States. — Wd)ster, 

That which is elsewhere left to chance, or to charity, we secure 
by law. For the purpose of public instruction," we hold every 
man subject to taxation in proportion to his property," and we 
look not to the question whether he himself have or have not 
children to be benefited by the education for which he pays. 
We regard it as a wise and liberal system of police," by which 
property and life and the peace of society*^ are secured. We 
seek to prevent, in some measure, the extension of the penal" 
code," by inspiring a sal'utary and conserv'ative principle of vir- 
tue and of knowledge at an early age. 

We hope to excite a feeling of responsibility, and a sense of 
character, by enlarging the capacity" and increasing the sphere** 
of intellectual enjoyment. By general instruetion, we seek, as &x 
as possible, to pur% the whole moral atmosphere ;" to keep good 
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flentiments uppermost, and to tam the stroDg current of feeling 
and opinion, as well as the censures of the law and the denuncia- 
tion of religion," against immorality and crime. We hope for a 
jecoritj, beyond the law, and aboye the law, in the preyalence of 
enlightened and well-principled moral sentiment.*^ 

Education, to accomplish the ends of good gOTcmment, should 
be universally diffused. Open the doors of the school-house to all 
the children of the land. Let no man have the excuse of poverty 
for not educating his own offspring. Place the means of educa- 
tion within his reach, and if they remain in ignorance be it his 
own reproach. K one object of tiie expenditure of your revenue 
be protection against crime, you could not devise a better or 
cheaper means of obtaining it. Other nations spend their money 
in providing means for its detection and punishment, but it is fot 
the principles of our government to provide for its never occur- 
ring. The one acts by coercion^ the other by preveTUion. On 
the diffusion of education among the people rest the preservation 
and perpetuation of our free institutions. 

3. Ous OoioioN Schools. — Everett. 

Thej give the keys of knowledge to the mass of the people. 
I think it may with truth be said, that the branches of knowledge 
taught in our common schools, when taught in a finished, mas- 
terly manner, — reading — in which I include the spelling of 
our language — a firm, sightly, legible hand-writing, and the 
elemental rules of arithmetic, — are of greater value than all the 
rest which is taught at school. I am far from saying that noth- 
ing else can be ^ught at our district schools ; but the young 
person who brings these from school can himself, in his winter 
evenings, range over the entire field of useful knowledge. Our 
conmion schools are important in the same, way as the common 
air, the common sunshine, the common rain, — invaluable for their 
commonness. They are the corner-stone of that municipal organ- 
ization which is the characteristic feature of our social system ; 
they are the fountain of that wide-spread intelligence, which, 
like a moral life, pervades the country. From the humblest vil- 
lage school there may go forth a teacher who, like Newton," 
shall bind his temples with the stars of Orion's" belt, — with 
Herschel," light up his cell with the beams of before undiscov- 
ered planets, — with Franklin, grasp the lightning. 

4. On PAVFERiNa the Body at thb Soul's Expense. — Everett, 

What, sir ! feed a child's body, And let his soul hunger ! pam^ 
per his limbs, and starve his faculties ! What ! plant the eartbi 
16* 
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cover a thousand Mils with your droves of cattle, pursue the fish 
to their hiding-places in the sea, and spread out jour wheat- 
fields across the plain, in order to supply the wants of that body 
which will soon be as cold and senseless as their poorest clod, 
and let the pure spiritual essence within you, with all its glori- 
ous capacities for improvement, languish and pine! What! 
build factories, turn in rivers upon the water-wheels, unchain the 
imprisoned spirits of steam, to weave a garment for the body, and 
let the soul remain unadorned and naked ! 

What considerate man can enter a school, and not reflect, with 
ftwe, that it is a seminary" where immortal minds are training 
for eternity ? What parent but is, at times, weighed'xlown with 
the thought that there must be laid the foundations of a building 
which will stand when not merely temple and palace, but the 
perpetual hills, and the adaman'tine rocks on which they rest, 
have melted away ! — that a light may there be kindled, which 
will shine, not merely when every artificial beam is extinguished 
but when the afi^ghted sun has fled away from the heavens ! 

5. True Estimate op the Teacher's Callino. — Channlng, 

One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society will be, 
the elevation of the art of teaching to the highest rank in the 
community. When a people shall learn that its greatest bene- 
factors" and most important members are men devoted to the lib- 
eral instruction of all its classes, — to the work of raising to life 
its buried*^ intellect, — it will have opened to itself the path of 
true glory. 

There is no office higher than that of a teacher of youth ; for 
there is nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, character, 
of the child. No office should be regarded with greater respect. 
The first minds in the community should be encouraged to assume 
it. Parents should do all but imp5Verish themselves, to induce 
such to become the guardians and guides of their children. To 
this good all their show and luxury should be sacrificed. 

Here they should be lavish, whilst they straiten themselves in 
everything else. They should wear the cheapest clothes, live on 
the plainest food, if they can in no other way secure to their 
families the best instruction. They should have no anxiety to 
accumulate property for their children, provided they can place 
them under influences which will awaken their faculties, inspire 
them with pure and high principles, and fit them to bear a manly, 
useful, and honorable part in the world. No language can ex- 
press the cruelty or folly of that economy," which, to leave a 
fortune iA> a child, starves his intelleot, impov^ishes his heart 
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LXXXni. — COLUMBUS AND HIS DISCOVKRT, 

1. In die last quarter of the fifteenth centurj, an Italian 
mariner, a citizen of the little republic of Gen'oa,** who had 
hitherto gained a livelihood as a pilot in the conunercial service 
of different countries, made his appearance successively at various 
courts in the south and west of Europe, soliciting patronage and 
aid for a bold^nd noveF project in navigation. The idea of 
reaching the East bj a voyage around the African continent" 
had begun to assume consistency ; but the vastly more significant 
idea, that the earth is a globe, and capable of being circumnavi- 
gated, had by no means become incorporated into the general 
intelligence of the age. 

2. And thus to reach the East by sailing in a western direc- 
tion, this was a conception which no human being is known to 
have formed before Columbus,"^' and which he proposed to the 
governments of Italy, of Spain, of Portugal, and of England, and 
for a long time without success. The state of science was not 
such as to enable men to discriminate between the improbable 
and the absurd. They looked upon Columbus as we did thirty 
years ago upon Captain Symmes.*' But the illustrious adven- 
turer persevered. Sorrow and disappointment clouded his 
spirits, but did not shake his faith nor subdue his will. His 
well-instructed imagination had taken firm hold of the idea that 
the earth is a sphere.^ 

3. What seemed to the multitude even of the educated of 
that day a doubti^ and somewhat mystical theory," — what 
appeared to the uninformed mass a monstrous paradox," contra- 
dicted by every step we take upon the broad flat earth which 
we daily tread beneath our feet, — that great and fruitful 
truth revealed itself to the serene intelligence of Columbus 
as a practical fiict, on which he was willing to stake all he 
had, — character and life. And it deserves ever to be borne in 
mind, as the most illustrious example of the connection of scien- 
tific theory with great practical results, that the discovery of 
America, with all its momentous consequences to mankind, is 
owing to the distinct conception in the mind of Columbus of the 
single scientific proposition, — the terraqueous" earth is a sphere. 

4. After years o£ fruitless and heart-sick solicitation, after 
offering in effect to this monarch and to that monarch the gift of 
a hemisphere, the great discoverer touches upon a partial success. 
He succeeds, not in enlisting the sympathy of his countrymen at 
&en'oa and ^^^nice" fi>r a brave brother-sailoi ; not in giving a 
sew diiectioa to the spirit of maritime adventure which had sa 
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long prevailed in Portugal ; not in stimulating the commercia} 
tihri^ of Henry the Seventh, or the pious ambition of the Catho« 
lie King. His sorrowful perseverance touched the heart of a 
noble princess, worthy the throne which she adorned. The New 
World, which was just escaping the subtle^ kingcraft of Ferdinand, 
was saved to Spain by the womanly compassion of Isabella. 

5. It is truly melancholy, however, to contemplate" the 
wretched equipment for which the most poweriul princess in 
Christendom" was ready to pledge her jewels. Three small ves- 
sels, one of which was without a deck, and no one of them prob- 
ably exceeding the capacity of a pilot-boat, and even these 
impressed" into the public service, composed the expedition fitted 
out under royal patronage, to realize that magnificent conception 
in which the creative mind of Columbus had planted the germs 
of a New World. No chapter of romance® eqjials the interest 
of this expedition. 

6. The departure from Palos," where, a few years before, he 
'lad be^ed a morsel of bread and a cup of water for his way- 
worn child ; his final ^rewell to the Old World at the Cana'ries;" 
his entrance upon the trade-winds," which then for the first time 
filled a European sail ; the portentous variation of the needle," 
never before observed; the fearful course westward and west- 
ward, day after day and . night after night, over the unknown 
ocean ; the mutinous and ill-appeased crew ; at length the tokens 
*)f land ; the cloud-banks on the western horizon ; the logs of 
drift-wood ; the fresh shrub floating with its leaves and berries ; 
the flocks of land-birds ; the shoals of fish that inhabit • shallow 
water ; the indescribable smell of the shore ; the mysterious pre- 
sentiment that ever goes before a great event ; and, finally, on that 
ever-memorable night of the 12th of October, 1492, the moving 
light seen by the sleepless eye of the great discoverer himself 
from the deck of the Santa Maria, and in the morning the real, 
undoubted land, swelling up from the bosom of the deep, with ita 
plains, and hills, and forests, and rocks, and streams, and strange 
new races of men, — these are incidents in which the authentic 
history of the discovery of our continent excels the specious 
wonders of romance, as much as gold excels tinsel, or the sun in 
the heavens outshines the flickering taper. everett. 



LXXXIV. — THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

1. As they proceeded, the indications of approaching land 
seemed to be mor i certain, and excited hope in proportion. The 
birds began to appear in flocks, making towards the south-west- 
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Colmubus, ia imitation of the Portugaese naTigators, who had 
been guided in several of their discoveries by the motion of birds, 
altered his course £rom due west towards that quarter whither 
the J pointed their flight. But, after holding on for several days 
in this new direction, without any better success than formerly, 
haying seen no object during thirty days but the sea and the sky, 
the hopes of his companions subsided faster than they had risen ; 
their fears revived with additional force ; impatience, rage, and 
despair, appeared in every countenance. 

2. All sense of subordination was lost. The officers, who had 
hitherto concurred with Columbus in opinion, and supported his 
authority, now took part with the private men ; they assembled 
tumultuously on the deck, expostulated with their commander, 
mingled th;*eats with their expostulations, and i*equired him in- 
stantly to tack about and to return to Europe. Columbus per- 
ceived that it would be of no avail to have recourse to any of his 
former arts, which, having been tried so often, had lost their 
effect; and that it .was impossible to rekindle any zeal for the 
success of the expedition among men in whose breasts fear had 
extinguished every generous sentiment. 

8. He saw that it was no less v^in to think of employing either 
gentle or severe measures, to quell a mutiny so general and so 
violent. It was necessary, on all these accounts, to soothe pas- 
sions which he could no longer command, and to give way to a 
torrent too impetuous to be checked. He promised solemnly to 
his men that he would comply with their request, provided they 
would accompany him and obey his command for three days 
longer ; and if, during that time, land were not discovered, he 
would then abandon the enterprise, and direct his course 
towards Spain. 

4. Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to turn their 
faces again towards their native country, this proposition did not 
appear to them unreasonable. Nor did Columbus hazard much 
in confining himself to a term so short. The presl'ages of dis- 
covering land were now so numerous and promising, that he 
deemed them infallible. For some days the sounding-line 
reached the bottom, and the soil which it brought up indicated 
land to be at no great distance. The flocks of birds increased, 
and were composed not only of sea-fowl, but of such land-birds 
as could not be supposed to fly far from the shore. The crew of 
the Finta Dbserved a cane floating, which seemed to have been 
newly cut^ and likewise a piece of timber artificially carved. 
The sailors aboard the Nina took up the branch of a tree with 
iped berries, perfectly firesh. 
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6. Theoloacb aroond the aetting son assumed "N" a new appear- 
anoe ; the air waci milder and warmer ; and during night the 
wind beoame unequal and variable. From all these BjmptomSy 
Columbus was so confident of being near land, that on the even- 
ing of the eleventh of October, a^r public prajers for success, 
he ordered the sails to be furled, and the ships to lie to,** keep- 
ing strict watch lest they should be driven ashore in the night. 
During this interval of suspense and expectation, no man shut his 
eyes ; all kept upon deck, gazing intently towards that quarter 
where they expected to discover ti^e land which had been so long 
the object of their wishes. 

6. About two hours before midnight, Columbus, standing on the 
rorecastle,*> observed a light at a distance, and privately pointed 
it out to Pedro Guttierez,*' a page of the queen's wardrobe. Gnt- 
tierez perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, comptroller^ of the 
fleet, all three saw it in motion, as if it were carried from place 
to place. A little afler midnight the joyM sound of " L&nd ! 
land ! " was heard from the Pinta, whidi kept always ahead of 
the other ships. But, having been so often deceived by fallacious 
appearances, every man was now become slow of belietj and 
Waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and impatience for the 
return of day. 

7. As soon as morning dawned (October '12, 1492), all doubts 
and fears were dispelled. From every ship an island was seen 
about two leagues to the north, whose flat and verdant fields, well 
stored with wood, and watered with many rivulets, presented the 
aspect of a delightful country. The crew of the Pinta instantly 
began the Te Deiim,^ as a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and 
were joined by those of the other ships, with tears of joy and 
transports of congratulation. This office of gratitude to Heaven 
was followed by an act of justice to their commander. They 
threw themselves at the feet of Columbus, with feelings of self- 
condemnation mingled with reverence. 

8. They implored him to pardon their ignorance, incredulity, 
and insolence, which had created him so much unnecessary dis- 
quiet, and had so oflen obstructed the prosecution of his well- 
concerted plan ; and ] massing, in the warmth of their admiration, 
from one extreme to another, they now pronounced the man whom 
they had so lately reviled and threatened to be a person inspired 
by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more than human, in order 
to accomplish a design so far beyond the ideas and conceptions 
of all former ages. 

* The mark of quantity over the u always indieates that it should have 
the long, diphthongal so and, as in oicbe, Ao. In many words not markedy the 
— 1 sound should be giren. See IT 73. 
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0. As soon as the aim aroie, all their boats were maimed and 
anued. They rowed towards the island, with their colors dis* 
played, with warlike music, and other martial pomp. As they 
approached the coast, they saw it coyered with a multitade of 
people, whom the noyelty of the spectacle had drawn together, 
whose attitudes and gestures expressed wonder and astonishment 
at the strange objects which presented themselves to their view. 
Columbus was the first European who set foot in the New World, 
which he had discovered. He landed in a rich dress, and with a 
naked sword in his hand. His men followed, aiui, kneeling 
down, they all kissed the ground which they had so long desired 
to see. They next erected a crucifix,*' and, prostrating them- 
selves before it, returned thanks to God for conducting their yoy« 
age to such a happy issue. bobxrtsov. 



LXXXV. — FIRST VeYAQB OF COLUMBUS. 

1. What did the ocean's waste supply 
To soothe the mind or please the eye? 

The rising mom through dim mist breaking, 
The flickered east with purple streaking ;"* 
The mid-day cloud through thin air flying, 
With deeper blue the blue sea dyeing ; 
Long ridgy waves their white manes rearing. 
And in the broad gleam disappearing ; 
The broadened, blazing sun declining, 
And western waves like fire-floods shining ; 
The sky's vast dome to darkness given. 
And all the glorious host of heaven ! 

2. Full oft upon the deck — while others slept — 
To mark the bearing of each well-known star 
That shone aloft or on the horizon far, 

The anxious Chief his lonely vigil kept. 
The mournful wind, the hoarse wave breaking near. 
The breathing groans of sleep, the plunging lead," 
The steersman's call, and his own stilly tread. 
Are all the sounds of night that reach his ear. 

8. But soon his dauntless soul, which naught could bend,- 
Nor hope delayed nor adverse fate subdue, — - 
With a more threatening danger must contend 
Than storm or wave — a fierce and angr^ crew ! 
'* Dearly," say they, ^* may we those visions rue 
Which lured us from our native land, 
A wretched, lost, devoted band, 
Led on by hope's delusive gleam, 
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The victim of a madman's dream ! 
Nor gold shall e'er" be ours, nor £uiie ; 
Not even the remnant of a name 
On some rude-lettered stone to tell 
On what strange coast our wreck befell. 
For us no requiem shall be sung, 
Nor prayer be 8:iid, nor passing knell 
In holy church be rung.'' 

I. To thoughts like these all forms give way^ 
Of duty to a leader's sway ; 
And, as he moves, — ah 1 wretched cheer ! — 
Their muttered curses reach his ear. 
But all undaunted, firm, and sage, 
He scorns their threats, yet thus he soothes their rage : 
'' That to some nearin^ coast we bear, 
How many cheering signs declare ! 
Way&rin^ birds the blue air ranging. 
Their shadowy line to blue air changmg. 
Pass o'er our heads in frequent flocus ; 
While sea-weed from the parent rocks, 
With fibry roots, but newly torn. 
In wreatlis are on the clear wave borne. 
Na^, has not e'en the drifting current brought 
Things of rude art, by human cunning wrought % 
Be yet two days your patience tried. 
And if no shore" is then descried, 
E'en turn your dastard prows again j 
And cast your leader to the main." 

5. And thus a while, with steady hand, 
He kept in check a wayward band, 
Who but with half-expressed disdain 
Their rebel spirit could restrain. 

So passed the day, — the night, — the second day, 
With its red settmg sun's extinguished ray. 

6. Dark, solemn midnight coped the ocean wide. 
When from his watchful stand Columbus cried, 
** A light, a light ! " — blest sounds that rang 
In every ear. At once they sprang * 

With haste aloft, and, peering bright, 
Descried a&r the blessed sight. 

7. "It moves ! it slowly moves like ray 

Of torch that guides some vranderer's way ! 

Lo ! other lights, more distant, seeming 

As if from town or hamlet streaming ! 

'T is land, H is peopled land ! man awelleth there, 

And ihou, O God of heaven, hast heard thy scrvani's prajer ! ' 
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8. Retaming day gave to their view 
The distant enore and headlands blue 
Of long-sought land. Then rose on air 
Loud shouts of joy, mixed wildly strange 
With voice of weeping and of prayer, 
Expressive of their blessed change ^ 
From death to life, from fierce to kind^ ^ 
From all that sinks to all that elevatei} tt< mind. 

9. Those who, by Mthless fear ensnared, 
Had their brave chief so rudely dared. 
Now, with keen self-upbraiding stung. 
With every manly feeling wrung, 
Repentant tears, looks that entreat, 
Are kneeling humbly at his feet : 

** Pardon our blinded, stubborn guilt ! 
O, henceforth make us what thou vnlt ! 
Our hands, our hearts, our lives, are thine. 
Thou wondrous man, led on by power divine ! " 

10. Columbus led them to the shore (..^ . ^ ; 

Which ship had never touched before ; -^ 

And there he knelt upon the strand 
To thank the Qod of sea and land ; 
And there, with mien and look elate. 
Gave welcome to each toil-worn mate. 
And lured with courteous signs of cheer 
The dusky natives gathering near. 
Who on them gazed with wondering eyes, 
As missioned spirits from the skies. 
And there did he possession claim 
In royal Isabella's name. joanna bailub. 



LXXXVL — UNITY AND PROGRESS OF MANKIND. 

1. The authors of the American Revolution avowed for their 
object the welfare of mankind, and believed that they were in 
the service of their own and of all future generations. Their 
faith was just ; for the world of mankind does not exist in frag- 
ments, nor can a country have an insulated existence. All men 
are brothers ; and all are bondsmen for one another. 

2. All nations, too, are brothers, and each is responsible for 
that federative humanity which puts the ban of exclusion on 
none. New principles of government could not assert themselves 
in one hemisphere without affecting the other. The very idea of 
the progress of an individual people, in its relation to uniy^r^l 
history, springs from the acknowledged unity of the raoe^ / , , 

17 
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3. To liaye asserted clearly the miitj of m; okind was Um 
dist] active glory of the Christian religion. No more were the 
nations to be severed by the worship of exclusive deities. JThe 
world was instructed that all men are of one blood ; that for all 
there is but one divine nature and but one mord law ; and the 
renovating faith taught the singleness of the race, of which it 
embodied the aspirations and guided the advancement. 

4. In due time appeared the mariner from Gen'oa. To 
Columbus, God gave the keys that unlock the barriers of the 
ocean, so that he filled Christendom" with his glory. The voice 
of the world had whispered to him that the world is one ; and as 
he went forth towards the west, ploughing a wave which no 
European keel had entered, it was his high purpose not merely 
to open new paths to islands or to continents, but to bring 
together the ends of the earth, and join all nations in commerce 
and spiritual life. 

5. While the world of mankind is Accomplishing its nearer 
connection, it is also advancing in the power of iia intelligence. 
No period of time has a separate being. We are cheered by rays 
from former centuries, and live in the sunny reflection of all their 
light. What though thought is invisible, and even wheo effect- 
ive seems as transient as the wind that raised the cloud ? It is 
yet free and indestructible ; can as little be bound in chains as 
the aspiring flame ; and, when once generated, takes eternity for 
its guardian. 

6. We are the children and the heirs of the past, with which, 
as with the future,, we are indifi'solubly linked together ; and he 
that truly has sympathy with everything belonging to man will 
with his toils for posterity blend affection for the times that are 
gone by, and seek to live in the vast life of the ages. It is by 
thankfully rec'ognizing those ages as a part of the great existence 
in which we share, that history wins power to move the soul. 
She comes to us with tidings of that whigh for us still lives, of 
that which has become the life of our life. 

7. And because the idea of improvement belongs to that of 
continuous being, history is, of all pursuits, the most cheering. 
It throws a halo of delight and .hope even over the sorrows of 
humanity, and finds promises of joy among the ruins of empires 
and the graves of nations. It sees the footsteps of Providential 
Intelligence everywhere, and hears the gentle tones of His voice 
in the hour of tranquillity ; 

" Nor God alone in the still calm we find ; 
He mounts the storm and walks upon the wind." 

8. Institutions may crumble, and governments fall, but it i« 
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only that they may renew a better youth, and mount uptr ards 
like the eagle. The petals of the flower wither, that fruit may 
form. The desire of perfection, springing always from moral 
power, rules even the sword," and escapes unharmed from the 
field" of carnage ; giving to battles all that they can have of 
lustre, and to warriors their only glory ; surviving martyrdoms, 
and safe amid the wreck of states. Bancroft. 



LXXXVII. — ON KINDNESS TO BRUTE ANIMALS. 

1. In past time, man's unkindness to man has not been more 
conspicuous than his unkindness to the lower animals. In most 
parts of the earth these have constantly been sufferers from his 
rude impulses and recklessness ; and the consequence is, that most 
animals have acquired, Irom the effect of habit transmitted from 
generation to generation, a fear of man, which we ought to bo 
humiliated in contem'plating, and which is, in itself, a negative, 
if not positive evil, since there is a great pleasure to be derived 
from their kindly companionship, it is by many thought prob- 
able that, from the dragooning" system which we pursue towards 
them, we have never yet realized one-half of the benefits which 
the domestic races are calculated to confer upon us. -^"i ^ 

2. Take the horse alone for an example. In Europe the 
sagacious powers of this noble animal are most imperfectly devel- 
oped. In fact, notwithstanding his outward beauty and his 
pampered form, he exists there in a state of utter degradation ; 
for he is generally under the power and in the company of the 
capricious and cruel, — of groomg; horse-jockeys, post-boys, and 
black-legs, — many of them without sense, temper, or feeling. 
Some horses are well fed, it is true, and duly exercised — and 
happy their fate : the rest are abused with a cruelty that has 
become proverbial. 

3. Now, what knowledge can a horse acquire under such 
treatment? — how is he to display, to exercise, to increase the 
powers bestowed on him by nature ? — from whom is he to learn ? 
Being gregarious" by nature, he is here secluded from his own 
species ; he is separated, except for a short time, from his master, 
who attends only to his animal propensities : when not employed 

. about a heavy, cumbersome machine, — " dragging his dull com- 
panion to and fro," — he is shut up in the walls of a stable. But 
this beautiful creature, we repeat, is existing all this time in a 
degraded state ; or, as the newspapers call it, in a false position. 
Who does not know how soon the horse will meet eveiy advance 
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of kindness and attention you make to him ? how grateftil he 
will be, how studious of your will, how anxious to understand 
you, how happy to please and satisfy you ! 

4. We have possessed two horses at diflferent times, which, 
with only the treatment that they would experience from a 
master fond of the animals under his protection, would follow us 
with the attention of dogs ; sometimes stopping to graze on the 
banks of the road till we had advanced many hundred yards, and 
then, of their own accord, and apparently with delight, cantering 
forward and rejoining us. In fact, they were gentle, intelligent, 
and pleasing companions ; and this was produced rather by total 
abstinence from harsh treatment, than by any positive solicitation 
or great attention on our part. 

5. The great gentleness, sagacity, and serviceableness, which 
mark the horse in the East, particularly in Arabia, ar^ qualities 
which seem to depend entirely on the better treatment which he 
there receives. The Arabs make the horse a domestic compan- 
ion." He sleeps in the same tent with the family. Children 
repose upon his neck, and hug and kiss him, without the least 
danger. He steps amongst their sleeping forms by night, without 
iver injuring them. When his master mounts him, he manifests 
ihe greatest pleasure ; and if that master by any chance falls off, 
iihe horse instantly stands still till he is again mounted. An 
Arabian horse has even been known to pick up his wounded 
master and carry him in his teeth to a place of safety. 

'6. Unquestionably these beautiful traits of character have 
been developed in the animal by a proper course of treatment. 
The same law holds good here as amongst men. Treat these in 
a rational, humane, and confiding manner, and you bring forth 
their best natural qualities ; but, on the contrary, visit them 
with oppression and cruelty, and you either harden and stupefy 
them, or rouse them to the manifestation of wrathful feelings, 
which may prove extremely uncomfortable to yourself. It is 
probable, then, that, from the way in which we use m5st animals, 
we never have experienced nearly so much advantage from theil 
gubseiviency as we might. 

Distinguished much by reason, and still more 

By our capacity of grace divine, 

F:x)m creatures that exist but for our sake, 

^ aich, having served us, perish, we are held 

Accountable ; and God, some future day. 

Will reckon with us roundly for the abuse 

Of what he deems no mean or trival trust — 

I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Yfho needlessly sets foot upon a worm.^^ 
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LXXXVIII. — RBCIPBOCAL KINDNBSS. 

1. Androcles, from bis injured lord in dread 
Of instant death, to Libya's desert fled : 

Tired of his toilsome flight, and parched with heat, 
He spied, at length, a cavern's cool retreat ; 
But scarce had given to rest his weary frame, 
When, hugest of his kind, a lion came : 
He roared, approaching ; but the savage din 
To plaintive murmurs changed, arrived within ; 
And, with expressive looks, his lifted paw 
Presenting, aid implored from whom.he saw. 

2. The fugitive, through terror at a stand, 
Dared not a while afford his trembling hand ; 
But, bolder grown, at length inher'ent found 

A pointed thorn, and drew it from the wound.^i 
The cure was wrought ; he wiped the sanious>" blood, 
And firm and free &om pain the lion stood. 
Again he seeks the wilds, and day by day 
Regales his inmate with the parted prey. 
Nor he disdains the dole, though unprepared. 
Spread on the ground, and wim a lion shared. 

». But thus to live, still lost, sequestered still. 
Scarce seemed his lord's revenj5e a heavier ill ! — 
Home ! native home ! 0, might he but repair ! 
He must — he will — though death attends him there. 
He goes, and, doomed to perish, on the sands 
Of the full theatre»=' unpitied stands ; 
When, lo ! the self-same lion from his cage 
Flies to devour him, famished into rage. 

ItTe iXies, but, viewing in his purposed prey 

The man his healer, pauses on his way. 

And softened by remembrance into sweet 

And kind composure, crouches at his feet. ^ 

Mute with astonishment the assembly gaze : 

But why, ye Romans ? Whence your mute amaze ? 

Ml this is natural : Nature bade him rend 

in eremy,^^ she bids him spare a friend. cowpkb. 



LXXXIX. — THE RESOLUTE WHALE. 

1. The ship Ann Alexander, Captain John S. Deblois, saikd 
from New Bedford, Massachusetts, the first of June, 1850, for a 
cruise in the South Paciflc, in search of sperm-wbales. Afle< 
17* 
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crui^ng some months in the Atlantic, and capturing seyeral 
whales,"*® the vessel*^ proceeded to the South Pacific ; and finally, 
on the twentieth of August, 1851, reached a favorable spot, in 
latitude five degrees fifly minutes south, longitude one hundred 
and two degrees west. On the morning of that day, at about 
nine o'clock, whales were discovered in the neighborhood, and 
about noon the crew succeeded io making fast to one. Two 
boats had gone after the whales — the larboard" and the star- 
board ;" the former commanded by the first mate, and the latter 
by Captain Deblois. The whale which they had struck was 
harpooned by the larboard-boat. 

2. After running some time, the whale turned upon the boat, 
and, rushing at it with tremendous violence, opened its enormous 
jaws, and taking the boat in, actually crushed it into fragments 
as small as a common-sized chair ! Captain Deblois immediately 
struck for the scene of the disaster with the starboard-boat, and 
succeeded, against all expectation, in rescuing the whole of the 
crew of the demolished boat, nine in number ! How they escaped 
from instant death, when the whale rushed upon them with such 
violence and seized the boat in its ponderous jaws,^ it is impos- ' 
sible to say. 

3. There were now eighteen men in the starboard-boat, con- 
sisting of the captain,® the first-mate, and the crews of both 
boats. The frightful disaster had been witnessed from the ship, 
and the waist-boat was got in readiness and sent to their relief. 
The distance from the ship was about six miles. As soon as the 
waist-boat arrived, the crews were divided, and it was determined 
to pursue the same whale and make another attack upon him. 
Accordingly they separated, and proceeded at some distance from 
each other, as is usual on such occasions, after the whale. In a 
short time they came up to him, and prepared to give him battle. 

4. The waist-boat, commanded by the first-mate, was in ad- 
vance. As soon as the whale perceived the demonstration being 
made upon him, he turned his course suddenly, and making a 
tremendous dash at this boat, seized it, also, with his wide-spread 
jaws, and crushed it into atoms, allowing the men barely time to 
escape his vengeance by throwing themselves into the ocean. 
Captain Deblois again seeing the perilous condition of his men, 
at the risk of meeting the same fate, directed his boat to hasten 
to their rescue, and in a short time succeeded in saving them all 
from a death little less horrible ihan that from which they had 
already so miraculously escaped. 

5. He then ordered the boat to put for the ship as speedily as 
possible; and- no sooner had the order been given, than they dis- 
covered the monster of the deep making towards them with hif 
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Jaws widely extended. Escape from death now seemed totally 
out of the question. They were six or seven miles from the ship ; 
relief froii that quarter was not to be expected ; and the \vhale, 
maddened by the wounds" of the harpoon and lances which 
had been thrown into him, and seemingly animated with the • 
prospect of speedy revenge, was within a few cables' lengtl* 
Fortunately, the monster came up and passed them at a shor\ 
distance. The boat then made her wayjto the ship, and they all 
got on board in safety. 

6. After reaching the ship, a boat was despatched for the 
oars of the demolished boats. As soon as the boat returned with 
the oars, sail was set, and the ship proceeded after the whale. 
In a short time she overtook him, and a lance was thrown into 
his head. She passed on by him, and immediately after it was 
discovered that the whale was rushing towards her. As he came 
np, they hauled to the wind, and suffered the monster to pass 
her. After he had fairly passed, they kept on to attack him 
again. When the ship had reached within about fifty rods of 
Imn, they discovered that the whale had settled down deep below 
the surface of the water, and, as it was near sundown, they con- 
cluded to give up the pursuit. Subsequent events proved, how- 
ever, that the whale had formed a deadly resolution to destroy 
the ship. 

7. While Captain Deblois was waiting on deck for the reap- 
pearance of the whale, he suddenly saw it approaching at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour.* In an instant the determined 
monster struck the ship with tremendous violence, shaking her 
from stem to stem. She quivered under the impetuosity of the 
shock as if she had struck upon a rock. Captain Deblois imme- 
diately descended into the forecastle," and there, to his horror, 
discovered that the whale had struck the ship about two feet 
from the keel, abreast the foremast, knocking a great hole entirely 
through her bottom, through which the water roared and rushed 
in with great force. Springing to the deck, he ordered the mat« 
to cut away the anchors and get the cables overboard to keep th€ 
ship from sinking. 

&. In doing this, the mate succeeded in relieving only one 
anchor and getting one cable clear, the, other having been fastened 
around the foremast. The ship was then sinking very rapidly. 
The captain went into the cabin, where he found three feet of 
water ; he, however, succeeded in procuring a chronometer," sex 
taut," and chart. Reaching the decks, he ordered the men tc 
clear away the boats, and to get water and provisions, as the ship 
was heeling over. He again descended to the cabin, but the 
%f ater was rushing in so rapidly that he could procure nothing. 
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He then came back upon deck, ordered all hands into the boate^ 
and was the last to leave the ship, which he did by throwing 
himself into the sea, and swimming to the nearest boat. 

9. The ship was on her beam-ends^ her topgallant-yards under 
.water. The men then pushed off some distance from her, expect- 
ing her to sink in a very short time. Upon an examination of 
the stores they had been able to save, it was discovered that 
they had only twelve qu|trts of water, and not a mouthful of pro- 
visions of any kind. The boats contained eleven men each, were 
leaky, and, night coming on, it was found necessary to bale all 
night to keep from sinking. 

• 10. Next day, at daylight, they returned to the ship, no one 
daring to venture on board but the captain. With a single 
hatchet he cut away the mast, when the ship righted. The boats 
then came up, and the men, by the sole aid of spades, cut away 
the chain-cable from around the foremast, which got the ship 
nearly on her keel. The men then tied ropes around their bodies, 
got into the sea, and cut holes through the decks to get out pro- 
visions. They could procure nothing but about five gallons of 
vinegar and twenty pounds of wet bread. The ship threatened 
to sink, and they deemed it imprudent to remain by her longer ; 
BO they set sail in her boats, and left her. 

II. They were then in a dreadful state of anxiety, as it was 
doubtful whether they should be able to reach land or see any 
vessel. With faint hopes of being* rescued, they directed their 
course northerly, and on the twenty-second of August, at about 
five o'clock p. M., they had the indescribable joy of discerning a 
ship in the distance. They made a signal, and were soon an- 
swered, and in a short time they were reached by the good ship 
Nantucket, of Nantucket, Massachusetts, Captain Gibbs, who 
took them all on board, clothed and fed them, and extended to 
them every possible hospitality. ^ 



XC. — A STORM IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

1. The sky was serene ; displaying only a few little copper- 
colored clouds, like reddish vapor, which were moving with a 
rapidity surpassing that of birds in their flight. But the sea was 
furrowed by five or six long and lofty swells, like chains of hills, 
between which large and deep valleys extend. Each of these 
aquatic hills formed two or three distinct eminences, one above 
the other. From the curving summits, the wind swept the foam 
like streaming manes, reflecting here and there all the tints of 
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the rainbow. It also bore along with it oyer the briny Tallejs a 
whirl of fin< white spray, resembling the dust which rises from a 
great frequt at'ed avenue on a dry summer day. 

2. What appeared most formidable was the indication that 
some of the summits of these hills, pushed forward from their 
bases by the violence of the wind, unfurled into enormous vaults, 
which broke and rolled over upon themselves, roaring and foam- 
ing with a fall that would have engulfed the largest ship had it 
found itself under their ruius. The condition of our vessel con- 
curred with that of the sea to render our position frightful. Our 
mainmast had been broken the night before by the lightning, and 
our foremast, with our only sail, had been carried away thaC 
morning by the gale. The vessel, incapable of obeying her helm, 
rolled in the trough^ of the sea, the sport of the wind and the 
waves. 

3. I was upon the quarter-deck, hanging on to the mizzen- 
shrouds, and trying to familiarize myself with this tremendous 
spectacle. As one of these mountainous piles of water ap- 
proached us, I judged that the summit was more than fif^y feet 
above my head. The base of this stupendous wave, passing under 
our vessel, made it incline so that the main-yards were half 
dipped in the sea, and the heels of the masts were so imder water 
that we thought we were upset. Our staggering vessel, when it 
found itself on the crest of the surge, shook and righted for a 
moment, but the next was prostrated in an equally perilous man- 
ner on the descending slope of the wave, while a volume of water 
poured from under with the rapidity of a sluice, forming a large 
sheet of foam. 

4. We remained in this situation, between life and death, from 
sunrise to three o'clock in the afternoon. It was impossible to 
give or receive consolation by word of mouth. So violent was 
Qie wind, that one could not make himself heard even by shout- 
ing close in his companion's ear. The blast seemed to bear away 
the sound of the voice, permitting nothing to be heard but its 
own wild fiowling, mingled with the creaking and rattling of the 
cordage, and the hoarse thunder of the surges, striving like sav- 
age beasts for our destruction. 

ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM ST. PIERRE, 



XCI. — THE HEROISM OF GRACE DARLING. 

1. All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor paused, 
When, as day broke, the maid, through misty air. 
Espies far ofi a wreck, amid the surf. 
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Beating on one of those disastrous isles, — 
Half 01 a vessel,^ half — no more ; the rest 
Had vanished, swallowed^ up with all that there 
Had for the common safety striven in vain, 
Or thither thronged for refuge. 

2. With quick glance 

Daughter and sire through optic-glass discern, 
Clinging about the remnant of this ship, 
Creatures — how precious in the maiden's sight ! 
For whom, belike, the old man grieves still more 
Than for their fellow-sufferers engulfed 
Where every rarting agony is hushed. 
And hope and fear mix not in further strife. 
" But courage,*' father ! let us out to sea, — 
A few may yet be saved." 

3. The daughter's words, 

Her earnest tone, and looks beaming vnth faith, 
Dispel the father's doubts ; nor do they lack 
The noble-minded mother's helping hand 
To launch the boat ; and, ynth her blessing cheered^ 
And inwardly sustained by silent prayer. 
Together they put forth, — father and child ! 

4. Each grasps an oar, and strug^ing on they go, — 
Jiivals*^' in effort ; and, alike intent, 

Here to elude and there surmount, they watch 
The billows lengthening, mutually crossed 
And shattered, and re-gathering their might ; 
As if the tumult^ by the Almightv's will 
Were, in the conscious sea, roused and prolonged, 
That woman's fortitude — so tried, so proved — 
May brighten more and more ! 

5 True to the mark. 

They stem the current of that perilous gorge, 

Their arms still strengthening with the strengthening heart 

Though danger, as the wreck is neared, becomes 

More imminent. Not unseen do they approach4 

And rapture, with varieties of fear 

Incessantly conflicting, thrills the frames 

Of those who in that dauntless energy 

Foretaste deliverance. 

6. But the least perturbed 

Can scarcely trust his eyes, when he perceives 
That of the pair — tossed on the wa^^es to bring 
Hope to the hopeless, to the dying life — 
One is a woman, a poor earthly sister ! 
Or, be the visitant other than she seems, 
A guardian spirit sent from pitying Heaven. 
In woman's shape ? 
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7. But why prolong the tale, 

Casting weak words amid a host ^f thoughts 
Armed to repel them ? Every hazard faced 
And difficulty mastered, with resolve 
That no one "breathing should be left to perish, 
This last remainder of the crew are all 
Placed in the little boat, then o'er the def;p 
Are safely borne, landed upon the beach. 
And, in fulfilment of God's mercy, lodged 
Within the sheltering lighthouse. 

8. Shout, ye waves l^® 

Send forth a sound of triumph. Waves and winds. 
Exult in this deliverance wrought through faith 
In Him whose Providence your rage has served ] 
Ye screaming sea-mews, in the concert join ! 

9. And would that some immortal voice — a voioe^^ 
Fitly attuned to alP^s that gratitude 

Breathes out from floor or couch, through pallid lips 
Of the survivors, — to the clouds might bear, — 
Blended with praise of that parental love 
Beneath whose vratchful eye the maiden grew 
Pious and pure, modest and yet so brave, 
Though young so wise, though meek so resolute, — ^^^ 
Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 
Yea,*» to celestial choirs,^ Grace Darling's" name ! 

WORDSWORTH 



XCII. — THE PRAIRIES OF THE WEST. 

1. The attraction of the prairie" consists in its extent, its 
carpet pf verdure and flowers, its undulating surface, its groves, 
and the fringe of timber by which it is surrounded. Of all these, 
the latter is the most expressive feature ; it is that which gives 
character to the landscape, which imparts the shape and marks 
the boundary of the plain. If the prairie be small, its greatest 
beauty consists in the vicinity of the surrounding margin of wood- 
land, which resembles the shore of a lake, indented with deep 
vistas like bays and inlets, and throwing out long points like 
capes° and headlands ; while occasionally these points approach 
po close on either hand, that the traveller passes through a nar- 
row avenue or strait, where the shadows of the woodland fall upon 
his path, and then again emerges into another prairie. 

2. Where the plain is large, the forest outline is seen in the 
tar perspective, like the dim shoro when Deneli at a distance from 
the ocean. The eye sometimes roams over the green meadow 
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wiiKout discoveriDg a tree, a shrub, or any object in the imineDse 
expanse, but the wilderness of grass and flowers ; while at another 
time the prospect is enlivened by the groves, which are seen 
interspersed like islands, or the solitary tree, which stands alone 
in the blooming desert. 

3. If it be in the spring of the year, and the young grass has 
just cover kL the ground with a carpet of delicate green, and 
especially if the sun is rising from behind a distant swell of the 
plain, and glittering upon the .dew-drops, no scene can be more 
lovely to the eye. The deer is seen grazing quietly upon the 
plain ; the bee is on the wing ; the wolf, with his tail drooped, is 
sneaking away to his covert with the felon tread of one who is 
conscious that he has disturbed the peace of nature ; and the 
grouse, feeding in flocks or in pairs, like the domestic fowl, cover 
the whole surface. 

4. When the eye roves off from the green plain to the groves, 
or points of timber, these also are found to be at this season robed 
in the most attractive hues. The rich undergrowth is in full 
bloom. The red-bud, the dog-wood, the crab-apple, the wild- 
plum, the cherry, the wild-rose, are abundant in all the rich 
lands ; and the grape-vine, though its blossom is unseen, fills the 
air with fragrance. The variety of the wild fruit and flowering 
shrubs is so great, and such the predion of the blossoms with 
which they are bowed down, that the eye is regaled almost to 
satiety. 

5. The gayety of the prairie, its embellishments, and the 
absence of the gloom and savage wildness of the forest, all con- 
tribute to dispel the feeling of lonesomeness which usually creeps 
over the mind of the solitary traveller in the wilderness. Though 
he may not see a house, nor a human being, and is conscious that 
he is far from the habitations™ of men, he can scarcely divest 
himself of the idea that he is travelling through scenes embel- 
lished by the hand of art. The flowers, so fragile, so delicate, 
and so ornamental, seem to have been tastefully disposed to adorn 
the scene ; the groves and clumps of trees appear to have been 
scattered over the lawn to beautify the landscape ; and it is not 
easy to avoid that illusion of the fancy which persuades the 
beholder that such scenery has been created to gratify the refined 
taste of civilized man. 

6. Europeans are often reminded of the resemblance of this 
scenery to that of the extensive parks of noblemen which they 
have been accustomed to admire in the Old World ; the lawn, the 
avenue, the grove, the copse, which are there produced by art, 
are here produced by nature; a splendid specimen of massj 
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ftreliitectare, and the distant view of villages, are alone wanting 
to render the simil'itude complete. jaxes hall. 



7. These are the gardens of the desert, these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautifiil, 

For which the speech of England has no name, — 

The Prairies.Bi I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 

Takes in the encircling Tastncss. Lo ! they stretch 

In airy undulations, far away. 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell. 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed. 

And motionless forever. Motionless ? — 

No — they are all unchained again. The clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye*; 

Bark hollows seem to glide along, and chase 

The sunny ridges. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

8. Man hath no part in all this glorious work : 
The Hand that built the firmament hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopei 
With herbage,** planted them with island groves, 
And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky — ^ 
With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Bival the constellations ! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love, — 
A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue. 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 

BRYAJn 



XCIII. — THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 
From the Side of the Sierra" Neva'da. 

1. CoNCETVB yourself placed on a mountain nearly two thou- 
sand feet above the valley, and nine thousand above the level of 
the sea ; a sky above you of the most perfect azure, without a 
cloud ; and an atmosphere so transparently pure that the remot- 
est objects, at the distance of many leagues, are as distinctly 
visible as if at hand. The gigantic scale of everything firsc 
strikes you, — you seem to be looking down upon a world. 

2. No other mountain and valley view has such an assemblage 
of features, because nowhere else are the mountains at the same 
iime so high, the valley so wide, or filled with such variety of 
land and water. The plain beneath is exceedingly level, and for 
two hundred miles around it extends a barrier of stupendoua 

18 
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mountains, most of which have been active yolcanoes, md are 
now covered, some with snow, and some with forests. 

3. It is laced with large bodies of water, appearing more like 
seas than lakes; it is dotted with innumerable villages, and 
estates, and plantations; eminences rise from it, which, else- 
where, would be called mountains, jet there, at your feet, they 
seem but ant-hills on the plain ; and now, letting your eye follow 
the rise of the mountains to the west (near fifty miles distant), 
you look over the immediate summits that wall the valley to 
another and more distant range, and to range beyond range, with 
valleys between each, until the whole melts into a vapory dis- 
tance, blue as the cloudless sky above you. 

4. { could have gazed for hours at this little world, while the 
Bun and passing vapor checkered the fields, and, sailing off again, 
left the whole one bright mass of verdure and water, bringing 

,out clearly the domes of the village churches studding the plain 
or leaning against the first slopes of the mountains, with the 
huge lakes looming larger in the rar^efied atmosphere.*^ 

5. Yet one thing was wanting. Over the immense expanse 
there seemed scarce an evidence of life. There were no figures in 
the picture. It lay torpid in the sunlight, like some deserted 
region, where Nature again was beginning to assert her empire, — 
vast, solitary, and melancholy. There were no sails, no steamers 
on the lakes, no smoke over the villages, no people at labor in the 
fields, no horsemen, coaches, or travellers, but ourselves. 

6. The silence was almost supernatural. It was a picture of 
" still life," inanimate in every feature, save where, on the dis- 
tant mountain sides, the fire of some poor coal-burner mingled 
its blue wreath with the bluer sky, or the tinkle of the bell of a 
solitary muleteer was heard from among the dark and solemn 

pines. BRANTZ jiayer. 



XCIV. — THE WORLD OP WATER. 

1. Water expands when warmed ; in pots it boils over ; and 
although the ocean certainly is nowhere hot enough to boil a leg 
of mutton, the great mass of water rises under the influence of 
tropic heat above the common level, and runs over towards the 
poles, leaving its place empty for cold wate: to rush in and 
occupy it. Precisely in the same .way, air, which is another 
ocean, — an ocean some fifty miles deep, and at the bottom of 
which we areiiving, — swells at the equator, and pours out its 
deluge north and south over the colder current which runs in to 
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take advantage of the yacancj, and warm itself. When wanxt 
it will also, get up. That is one fact ; another modifies it. 

2. The earth rolls on its axis. K you stick a knitting-needle 
through the centre of an orange, and rotate the orange on the 
needle, then you see a model of the earth rotating on its axis. 
The needle comes out of the north pole above, and out of the 
south pole below ; and, if you scratch a line all round the orange, 
half-way between pole and pole, that is the imagined line called 
the Equator. Now, take two little pins ; stick one of them on 
the equator, and another in the neighborhood of either pole ; set 
the orange now revolving like the globe itself, from west to east, 
and make precisely one revolution. In the same space of time 
one pin has travelled through a great space, you perceive ; all 
around the orange, as it were ; while the pin near the pole has 
had a very tiny journey to perform, and on the pole itself would 
absolutely not revolve at all. 

3. So, then, upon this world of ours, everything on or near the 
equator spins round in the twenty-four hours far more rapidly 
than anything placed near the poles. But everything partakes 
in the movement, as you share in your body the movement of a 
railway-train ; let the train stop suddenly, your body travels on 
and throws you violently forward. So air and water, flowing 
from the equator in great currents, because they cannot at once 
accommodate themselves to the slower movement of the earth as 
they approach the poles, retain their own motive propensity, and 
shoot on eastward still, as well as north and south. The slow 
trains coming up &om the poles are outstripped by the rapid 
movement of the earth below, and, being unable to accommodate 
themselves to it readily, they lag behind and fall into a westward 
course. 

4. By this movement of the earth,* therefore, a transverse** 
direction is communicated to the great equatorial and polar cur- 
rents, whether of air or of water. Furthermore, local peculiari- 
ties, arrangements of islands and continents, plain and mountain, 
land and water, cause local variations of temperature, and every 
such variation modifies or makes a current. la the air we all 
know how many shiftings of the wind will be peculiar to a moun- 
tain hamlet," where a lake^ a valley, and a mountain, cause a 
constant oscillation," and a sudden burst of sunshine is enough to 
raise the wind. 

5. Mechanical obstructions, such as mountain peaks, in the bed of 
the great ocean of air, modify its streams, of course ; and the great 
currents in the world of water are, of course, split, deflested," and 
directed on their way, by all the continents and islands about and 
around which they flow. Great currents pour like mighty rivers 
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thronsh tbe plain of ocean, and fixed ]bj the It^wB of nature 
thougn their banks be banks of water, they are almost as sharply 
defined as if thej were of granite masonry. These are constant ; 
there are others periodical, occasioned by periodical winds, tides, 
&c. ; and there are also variable currents caused by melting ice, 
and other accidents, irregular in their occurrence. 

6. You observe that the great world of water serves not only 
as a home for countless forms of life, but that to us land creat- 
ures it serves also as an appara'tus for the regulation of our 
climates. Cold currents come to limit the sun*s monarchy, and 
warm streams flow to melt the icebergs where they travel out of 
bounds. That is not all, nor nearly all. One characteristic of 
the works of nature is continually to be recognized. Man makes 
a beautiful machine, worthy of admiration, in which many wheels 
and teeth combine, perhaps to make a piece of lace ; it will make 
only lace, and nothing else. The works of nature are incom'- 
parably more^ simple, and yet there is nothing so minute as to be 
created for one purpose only. In its way, a blade of grass, or 
lump of dirt, no less than the great sea, heaps use on use, and 
proof on proof of a Sublime Intelligence. dickens. 



XCV. — THE WIND AND BAIN. 

1. Vapor rises from water, and from every moist body, under 
the influence of heat. The greater the heat, the more the vapor ; 
but even in winter, from the surface of an ice-field, vapor rises. 
The greater the heat, the greater the expansion of the vapor. It 
is the nature of material things to expand under heat, and to con- 
tract under cold ; so water does, except in the act of freezing, 
when, for a beneficent purpose, it is constituted an exception to 
the rule. Vapor rises freely from lakes, rivers, and moist land ; 
but most abundantly, of course, it rises from the sea, and nowhere 
more abundantly than where the sun is hottest. So it rises in 
the zone" of variable winds and calms, abundant, very much ^- 
panded, therefore imperceptible. 

2. There comes a breath of colder air on the ascending cur- 
rent ; its temperature falls. It had contained as much vapor as it 
would hold in its warm state ; when cooled it will not hold so 
much ; the excess, therefore, must part company, and be con- 
densed again : clouds rapidly form, and as the condensation goes on 
in this region with immense rapidity, down comes the discarded 
vapor in the original state of water, out of which it had been 
raised. Sudden precipitation, and ike violent rubbing agaiuM 
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tach other, of two air-cnrrents unequally wanned, develop eleo> 
tricity ; and then wo hav } thunder and lightning. 

3. Rain, being elicited by heat from water, will, of course^ 
abound most where the sun is hottest. The average" yearly fall 
of rain between the tropic5S is ninety-five inches, but in the tem- 
perate zone only thirty-five. The greatest rain-fall, however, is 
precipitated in the shortest time ; • tropical clouds like to get it 
over and have done with it. Ninety-five inches fall in eighty 
days on the equator, while at St. Petersburg the yearly rain-fall 
IS but seventeen inches, spread over one hundred and sixty-nine 
days. Again, a tropical wet day is not continuously wet. The 
morning is clear ; clouds form about ten o'clock, the rain begins 
at twelve, and pours till about half-past four; by sunset the 
clouds are gone, and the night is. invariably fine. That is a trop- 
ical day during the rainy season. 

4. What does the " rainy season" mean ? — At a point twenty- 
three and a half degrees north of the equator, at the tropic of 
Cancer, the veilical" sun appears to stop when it is midsummer 
with us. As it moves southward, our summer wanes ; it crosses 
the equator, and appears to travel on until it has reached twenty- 
three and a half degrees on the other side of the line, — the 
tropic of Cap'ricom ; then six months have passed ; it is mid- 
winter with us, and midsummer with people in the southern 
hemisphere. The sun turns back (and the word tropic means the 
place of turning), retraces its course over the equator, and at the 
expiration of a twelvemonth is at our tropic again, bringing us 
summer. 

5. Now, the rainy season is produced between the tropics by 
the powerful action of the sun, wherever it is nearly vertical, in 
sucking up^vast quantities of vapor, which become condensed in 
thie upper colder regions of the atmosphere," and dash to earth 
again as rain. The rainy season, therefore, follows the sun. 
When the sun is at or near the tropic of Cancer, both before and 
after turning, all places near that tropic have their rainy season ; 
when the sun makes a larger angle with their zenith," it has 
taken the rainy season with it to another place. It is here ob- 
vious that a country between the tropics, and far from each, is 

-passed over by the sun, in its apparent course, at two periods in 
the same year, with a decided interval between them. Such a 
country must have, therefore, and does have, two rainy and two 
dry seasons. 

6. The trade-winds, blowing equably, do not deposit much of 
their vapor while still flowing over the Atlantic. These winds — so 
called from being favorable to commerce — blow constantly, one in 
a north-east and the other in a south-east direction, within about 

18* 
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twenty-eight degrees on each side of the equator. Out at sea it 
seldom rains within the trade-^inds ; but when they strike the 
east coast of America rain falls ; and the rain-fall on that coast, 
within the limits of the trade-winds, is notoriously excessive. 
The chain of the West Ind \ Islands stands ready to take (in the 
due season) a full dose ; tha rain-fall at St. Domingo is one hun- 
dred and fifty inches. But the winds, having traversed the. 
breadth of the continent," deposit their last clouds on the west- 
ern flanks of the Andes, and there are portions, accordingly, of 
the western coast, on which no season will expend a drop of rain.-^ 

7. Thus in Peru it rains once, perhaps, in a man's lifetime; 
and an old man may tell how once, when he was quite a boy, it 
thundered. The cold Antarctic current, slipping by the Peruvian 
shores, yields a thick vapor, which serves instead of rain. Upon 
the table-land" of Mexico, in parts of Guatemala" and Califor- 
nia, for the same reason, rain is very rare. But the grandest 
rainless districts are those occupied by the great desert of Africa, 
extending westward over portions of Arabia and Persia, to a 
desert province of the Belooches ; districts presently continued in 
the heart of Asia, over the great desert of Gobi, the table-land 
of Thibet," and part of Mongolia. In all these are five or six 
millions of square miles of land that never taste a shower. Else- 
where the whole bulk of water that falls annually in the shape 
of rain is calculated at seven hundred and sixty millions of mil- 
lions of tons. 

8. Winds are caused, like currents of the sea, by inequalities 
of temperature. The hurricane is a remarkable storm wind, 
peculiar to certain portions of the world. It rarely takes its rise 
beyond the tropics, and it is the only storm to dread within the 
region of the trade-winds. In the temperate zone, hurricanes do 
now and then occur, which, crossing the Atlantic from America, 
strike the coasts of Europe. It is the nature of a hurricane to 
travel round and round, as well as forward, very much as a cork- 
screw travels through a cork, only the circles are all flat, and 
described by a rotatory wind upon the surface of the water. 
Hurricanes always travel away from the equator. North of the 
equator, the great storm, revolving as it comes, rolls from the 
east towards the west ; inclining from the equator, that is, north- 
ward. It always comes in that way ; always describes in its 
main course the curve of an ellipse." 

9. The typhoon, a relation of the hurricane's, is of Chinese 
extraction. It is met with only in the China seas, not so far 
south as the l3land of Mindana'o, nor so far north as Core a, ex- 
cept upon tiie eastern borders of Japan'. A tyj^loon walks 
abroad not ^ftener than about once every three or four years; 
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Vtkd. that is quite oflen enough. You may believe anything of a 
typhoon. Kobert Fortune says, that when he was at sea in a 
typhoon, a fish weighing thirty or forty pounds was blown out 
of the water, and fell through the skylight into the cabin. That 
might be believed of a tjrphoon from a less trustworthy informant, 

10. Of local storms and currents, caused, inland or out at sea, 
by inequalities of temperature, as, for example, by the warm 
current of the Gulf-stream, we need not particularly speak. The 
storms and the rain-torrents of Cape Horn, where one hundred and 
fifty-three inches of rain have been measured in forty-one days, 
and where the whole year is a rainy season, we can only mention. 
To the simoom we give a nod of recognition ; verily, that is a 
penetrating wind which clogs with sand the works of a double- 
cased gold watch in the waistcoat-pocket of a traveller. We 
wave our hands likewise to the Italian sirocco, and the Egyptian 
khamsin, and the dry harmattan ; and so our dry talk ends. 

11. In equalizing temperature, in wafting clouds over the 
.and, and causing them to break and fall in fertilizing showers, 
in creating and fostering the art of navigation, by which man is 
civilized, the winds perform good service. Their pure current 
washes out the stagnant exhalations from our homes, our fields, 
our persons ; breaks the ripe seed from the tree, and sows it at a 
distance from its parent plant, where it may grow in the free air, 
not overshadowed. Without winds, winter would be one monof - 
ony of frost, and summer one monotony of sun. The crisp snow 
and the woolly clouds, the delightful rustle of the summer forest 
and the waving of the autumn com, the glory of the sunset and 
the wonder of the rainbow, — the world would have wanted these 
had not the winds been taught to do their Master's bidding. 
After all, wind and rain prove more than the necessity of carry- 
ing umbrellas. 

12. It is raining still ; raining on the just and on the unjust; 
on the trees, the corn, and the flowers ; on the green fields and 
the river ; on the lighthouse bluff and out at sea. It is raining 
on the graves of some whom we have loved. When it rains dur- 
ing a mellow summer evening, it is beneficently natural to most 
cf us to think of that, and to give those verdant places their quiet 
s'lare in the hope and freshness of the morrow. dickens. 



XCVI. — THE HURRICANE. 

Lord of the winds ! I feel thee nigh, 
I know thy breath in the burning skv, 
And I wait, with a thrill in every vem, 
For the coming of the hurricane I 
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And, lo ! on the wing of tho heavy gales, 
Through the boundless arch of heaven he sails ; 
Silent and slow, and terribly strong, 
I , The mighty shadow is borne along. 
Like the dark eternity to come ; 
While the world below, dismayed and dumb. 
Through the calm of the thjpk, hot atmosphere, 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 

2. They darken fast ; and the golden blaze 
Of the sun is quenched in the lurid haze, 

And he sends through the shade a funeral ray— 

A glare that is neither night nor day, 

A beam that touches with hues of death 

The clouds above and the earth beneath. 

To its covert glides the silent bird. 

While the hurricane's distant voice is heard, 

Uplifted among the mountains round ; 

And the forests hear and answer the sound. 

3. He is co^e ! he is come ! do ye not behold 
His ample Tobes on the wind unrolled 1 
Giant of air ! we bid thee hail ! 

How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ! 
How his ^uge and writhing arms are bent. 
To clasp the zone of the firmament, 
And fold, at length, in their dark embrace. 
From mountain to mountain, the visible space ! 

4. Darker — still darker ! the whirlwinds bear 
The dust of the plains to the middle air : 
And hark to the crashing, long and loud. 
Of the chariot of God in the thunder-cloud ! 
You may trace its path bv the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels wherever they dart. 

As the fire-bolts leap to the world below. 
And flood the skies ynth a lurid glow. 

5. What roar is that ? — 't is the rain that breaks 
In torrents away from the airy lakes. 
Heavily poured on the shuddering ground, 
And shedding a nameless horror round. 

Ah ! well-knovm woods, and mountains, and skies 

With the very clouds, ye are lost to my eyes. 

I seek ye vainly, and see in your place 

The shadowy tempest that sweeps through space 

A whirling ocean that fills the wall 

Of the crystal heaven, and buries all. 

And I, cut off from the world, remain 

Alone vnth the terrible hurricane. 
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:!^CVII. — THE BEST KIND OP REVENGE. 

1. Some years ago, a warehouseman in Manchester, England, 
published a scurrilous pamphlet, in which he endeavored to hold 
up the house of Grant Brothers to ridicule. William Grant 
remarked uppn the occurrence that the man would live to repent 
what he had done ; and this was conveyed by some tale-bearer to 
the libeller, who said, '* O, I suppose he thinks I shall some time 
or other be in his debt ; but I will take good care of that." — It 
happens, however, that a man in business cannot always choose 
who shall be his creditors. The pamphletdier became a bankrupt, 
and the brothers held an acceptance" of his which had been 
endorsed to them by the drawer, who had also become a bankrupt. 

2. The wantonly-libelled men had thus become creditors of the 
libeller ! They now had it in their power to make him repent of 
his audacity. He could not obtain his certificate without their 
signature, and without it he could not enter into business again. 
He had obtained the number of signatures required by the bank- 
rupt law, except one. It seemed folly to hope that the firm of 
«* tiio brothers " would supply the deficiency. What ! they, who 
had cruelly been made the laughing-stocks of the public, forget 
the wrong and favor the wrong-doer ? He despaired. But the 
claims of a wife and children forced him at last to make the 
application. Humbled by misery, he presented himself at the 
counting-house of the wronged. 

3. Mr. William Grant was there alone, and his first words to 
the delinquent were, " Shut the door, sir ! " — sternly uttered. 
The door was shut, and the libeller stood trembling before the 
libelled. He told his tale, and produced his certificate, which 
was instantly clutched by the injured merchant. " You wrote a 
pamphlet against us once ! " exclaimed Mr. Grant. The suppli- 
cant expected to see his parchment thrown into the fire. But 
this was not its destination. Mr. Grant took a pen, and writing 
something upon the document, handed it back to the bankrupt. 
He, poor wretch, expected to see " rogue, scoundrel, libeller," 
inscribed ; but there was, in fair round characters, the signature 
of the firm. 

4. " We make it a rule," said Mr. Grant, " never to refuse 
signing the certificate of an honest tradesman, and we have never 
heard that you were anything else." The tears started into the 
poor man's eyes. " Ah," said Mr. Grant, " my saying was true ! 
Jt said you would live to repent writing that pamphlet. I did 
not mean it as a threat. I only meant that some day you would 
know us better, and be sorry you had tried to injure us. I sea 
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you repent of it now." — " I do, I do ! "'said the grateful man , 
**I bitterly repent it." — "Well, well, my dear fellow, you know 
us now. How do you get on ? What are you going to do ? " 
The poor man stated that he had friends who could assist him 
when his certificate was obtained. — " But how are you oflf in the 
mean time ? " 

5. And the answer was, that, having given up every farthing 
to his creditors, he had been compelled to stint his family of even 
common necessities, that he might be enabled to pay the cost of 
his certificate. " My dear fellow, this will not do ; ygur family- 
must not suffer. Be kind enough to take this ten-pound note to 
your wife"^^ from me. There, there, my dear fellow ! Nay, don't 
cry ; it will be all well with you yet. Keep up your spirits, set 
to work like a man, and you will raise your head among us yet." 
The overpowered man endeavored in vain to express his thanks : 
the swelling in his throat forbade words. He put his handker- 
chief to his face, and went out of the door crying like a child. 

CHAMBERS. 



XCVIII. — LABOR AND GENIUS. 

1. The prevailing idea with young people has been, the incom- 
patibility of labor and genius ;" and, therefore, from the fear of 
being thought dull, they have thought it necessary to remain 
ignorant. 1 have seen, at school and at college, a great many 
young men completely destroyed by having been so ^unfortunate 
as to produce an excellent copy of verses. Their genius being 
now established, all that remained for them to do was to act up 
to the dignity of the character ; and as this dignity consisted in 
reading nothing new, in forgetting what they had already read, 
and in pretending to be acquainted with all subjects by a sort of 
off-hand exertion of talents, they soon collapsed into the most 
frivolous and insignificant of men. 

2. It would be an extremely profitable thing to draw up a 
short and well-authenticated account of the habits of study of the 
most celebrated writers with whose style of literary industry we 
happen to be most acquainted. It would go very far to destroy 
the absurd and pernicious association of genius and idleness, by 
showing that the greatest poets, orators," statesmen, and histori- 
ans, — men of the most brilliant and imposing talents," — have 
actually labored as hard as the makers of dictionaries and the 
arrangers of indexes ; and that the most obvious reason why they 
have been superior to other men is, that they have taken more 
pains than other men. 
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3. Gibbon was in his study every morning, winter ar.d sammer, 
at six o'clock ; Mr. Burke was the most laborious and indcfati- 
gable of human beings ; Leibnitz" was never out of his library ; 
Pascal" killed himself by study ; Cicero narrowly escaped death 
by the same cause ; Milton was at his books with as much regu- 
larity as a merchant or an attorney, — he had masteied all the 
knowledge of his time ; so had Homer." RafiPaelle" lived but 
thirty-seven years ; and in that short space carried the art so far 
beyond what it had before reached, that he appears to stand 
alone as a model to his successors. 

4. There are instances to the contrary ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the life of all truly great men has been a life of intense and 
incessant labor. They have commonly passed the first half of 
life in the gross darkness of indigent humility, — overlooked, 
mistaken, contemned, by weaker men, — thinking while others 
slept, reading while others rioted, feeling something within them 
that told them they should not always be kept down among the 
dregs of the world. 

h. And then, when their time was come, and some little acci • 
dent has given them their first occasion, they have burst out into 
the light and glory of public life, rich with the spoils of time, and 
mighty in all the labors and struggles of the mind. Then do the 
multitude cry out " a miracle of genius ! " Yes, he » a miracle 
of genius, because he is a miracle of labor ; because, instead of 
trusting to the resources of his own single mind, he has ransacked 
a thousand minds ; because he makes use of the accumulated 
wisdom of ages, and takes as his point of departure the very last 
line and boundary to which science has advanced ; because it has 
ever been the object of his life to assist every intellectual gift of 
nature, however munificent, and however splendid, with every 
resource that art could suggest, and every attention diligence 
could bestow. 

6. But, while I am descanting upon the conduct of the under- 
standing, and the best modes of acquiring knowledge, som^ men 
may be disposed to ask, " Why conduct my understanding with 
such endless care ? and what is the use of so much knowledge ? " 
What is the use of so much knowledge ?^ — What is the use of so 
much life ? what are we to do with the seventy years of exist- 
ence allotted to us ? and how are we to live them out to the 
last ? I solemnly declare that, but for the love of knowledge, I 
should consider the life of the meanest hedger and ditcher as 
preferable to that of the greatest and richest man in existence ; 
for the fire of our minds is like the fire which the Persians burn 
in the mountains, — it flames night and day, and is immortal, and 
iiot to be quenched ! Upon something it must act and £^, — 
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npon the pure spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of 
polluting passions. ^ • 

7. Therefore, wiien I say, in conducting your understanding, 
love knowledge with a great love, with a vehement love, with a 
love coe'val with life, what do I say, but love innocence ; love 
virtue ; love purity of conduct ; love that which, if you are rich 
and great, will sanctify the blind fortune which has made you 
BO, and make men call it justice ; love that which, if you are 
poor, will render your poverty respectable, and make the proudest 
feel it unjust to laugh at the meanness of your fortunes ; love 
that which will comfort you, adorn you, and never quit you, — 
which will open to you the kingdom of thought, and all the 
boundless regions of conception, as an asylum" against the cruelty, 
the injustice, and the pain, that may be your lot in the outer 
world, — that which will make your motives habitually great and 
honorable, and light up in an instant a thousand noble disdains 
at the very thought of meanness and of fraud ! 

8. Therefore, if any young man here have embarked his life 
in pursuit of knowledge, let him go on without doubting or fear- 
ing the event ; let him not be intimidated by the cheerless 
beginnings of knowledge, by the darkness from which she springs, 
by the difficulties which hover around her, by the wretched hab- 
itations in which she dwells, by the want and sorrow which some- 
times journey in her train ; but let him ever follow her as the 
Angel that guards him, and as the Genius of his life. She will 
bring him out at last into the light of day, and exhibit him to 
the world comprehensive in acquirements, fertile in resources, rich 
in imagination, strong in reasoning, prudent and powerfol above 
his fellows in all the relations and in all the offices of life. 

REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 



XCIX. — PERMANENCE OF THE USEFUL. 

1. The tomb of Moses is unknown ; but the traveller still 
slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of 
the wisest and wealthiest of monarchs, with its cedar, and gold, 
and ivory, — even the great temple of Jerusalem," hallowed by 
the visible glory of the Deity himself, — are gone ; but Solomon's 
reservoirs" are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient architecture 
of the Holy City not one stone is left upon another ; but the 
pool of Bethes'da commands the pilgrim's reverence at the 
present day. 

2. The columns of Persep'olis are mouldering into dust ; but 
its cisterns and aqueducts" remain to challenge our admiration* 
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The golden house of Nero is a mass of ruins ; but the Aqua" 
Claudia still pours into Kome its limpid stream^ The temple of 
tiie sun, at Tadmor in the wilderness, has fallen , but its fountain 
sparkles as freshly in his rays as when thousands of worshipptrs 
thronged \j^e lofty colonnades. 

3. It may be that London will share the fate of Babylon, and 
nothing be left to mark its site save confused mounds of crum- 
bling brick-work. But the works of Nature are imperishable. 
The Thames" will continue to flow as it does now ; and if any 
work of art should still rise over the deep oceai^ of Time, we may- 
well believe that it will be neither a palace nor a temple, but 
Bome vast aqueduct or reservoir ; and if any name should still 
flash through the mist of antiquity,^' it will probably be that of 
the man who, in his day, sought the happiness of his fellow-men 
rather than their glory, and linked his memory to some great 
work of national utility and benevolence, quarterly rxview. 



^ C. — TO THE FLYING-FISH. 

1. When I have seen thy snow-white wing 
Prom the blue wave at evening spring, 
And show those scales of silvery white 
So gayly to the eye of light, 

As if thy frame were formed to rise, 
And live amid the glorious skies, ^'^ 
0, it has made me proudly feel 
How like thy wing's impatient zeal 
Is the pure soul, that rests not, pent 
AVithin this world's ffroag element, 
But takes the wing that God has given, 
And rises into light and heaven ! 

2. But when I see that wing so bright 
Grow languid with a moment's flight, 
Attempt the paths of air in vain, 
And sink into the wave again, 

Alas ! the flattering pride is o'er ; 
Like thee, a while, the soul may soar, 
But erring man must blush to think 
Like thee, again, the soul may sink ! 

3. 0, Virtue ! when thy clrmo I seek. 
Let not my spirit's m^ht he weak : 
Let me not, like this feeble thing, 
With brine still dropping from its wixur 

19 fe -• 
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Just sparkle in the solar glow, 
And plunge again to depuis below ; 
But, when I leave the grosser throng 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long. 
Let me, in that aspiring day. 
Cast every lingering stain away, . .« 

And, panting ibr thy purer air. 
Fly up at once, and fix me there ! 



CI. — THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

1. Neab jronder copse," where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden-flower grows wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e*er had changed, nor wished to change, his plaoe ; 

Unskilful he to fiiwn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour, — 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize. 

More bent to rsuse the wretched than to rise 

2. His house was known to all the vagrant train. 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain , 
The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud. 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices m their woe : 
Careless their merits or their fiiults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

8 Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his foUings leaned to virtue's side ; 
But, in his duty prompt at every call. 
He watched and wept, he prayed and felt, for all , 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns disxnayod* 
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The reverend champion stood. At his control, 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise 
And his last filtering accents whispered praise. - 

At ehurch, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the yenerable place ; 

'fruth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E'en children followed, with endearing wil^, 

And plucked his gowp, to share the good man's smile 

His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed ; 

Their wel&re pleased him, and their cares distressed ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Etenml sunshine settles on its head. goldsmith. 



Cn. — THE TWO PALACES: AN ALLEGORY." 

1. At a period in the world's history so distant that it may b^ 
called fabulous, on a beautiM day in summer, a certain blind 
traveller was groping his way through a thick forest. Suddenly 
he was accosted by a stranger, who said, in a bland but command- 
ing voice, " Give me your hand, and I will lead you out of this 
wood to the Palace of Probation, whither every one must go who 
is found here." Thus saying, the stranger seized the blind man*s 
hand, and conducted him some distance to an immense palace, 
the portal of which opendd at their approach, an^ closed as they 
entered. 

2. No sooner had the blind man crossed the threshold than a 
flash of light smote his eyes, and the sense of vision was imparted 
as if by miracle. At first he drew back, fearing that objects 
would fall on him ; but he soon accustomed himself to measure 
distances by sight, and then it was with admiration and pleasure 
that he gazed about him. He stood in an immense rotunda or 
circular hall, the ceiling of which, of incalculable height, was of 
solid crystal, and lighted by a luminous clock, which indicated 
the time willi a precision that no chronometer" could^ equal. He 
looked around for his conductor, but the latter had disappeared. 

8. Although no host appeared to give the new-comer welcome^ 
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' It was evident that every preparation for his arrival had beeu 
made. Servants were in attendance to minister to every want. 
He was thirsty, and, as if by enchantment, a fountain leaped up 
close at nand. He was hungry, and fruit seemed to stoop from 
the boufhs of trees in the hanging gardens which variegated the 
splendid and immeasurable interior. He was sleepy, and a sable 
curtain was let down before his eyes, shutting out the garish light, 
and inviting to repose. 

4. He slept long and serenely, and when he awoke, lo ! the 
curtain had been lifted, and the great dome of the palace was 
lighted up with a crimson radiance which gradually became more 
golden and intense." A man of venerable aspect was seated by 
his side, who said, " I am the stranger who guided you through 
the forest ; and my name is Experience." — " And who," asked 
the traveller, " is the owner of this grand palace ? I would like 
to pay my respects to him," 

5. " There are men, whom I have guided here as I have you," 
replied Experience, " who say that the palace is the mere work 
of chance, and that it has no other owner than the guests who 
enter it." — " Bat who built ^nd furnished it ? " returned the 
traveller. " Who provided all those servants, so mute and yet 
80 attentive ? The order, the grandeur, the punctuality of all 
the arrangements for the reception and comfort of guests, show 
that some great and good sovereign must be the proprietor." 

6. "There are some who do not agree with you," said the old 
man. " Listen to me, my son ! This day you shall go forth 
among the guests, and take your lot with them. I leave you to 
your own resources henceforth. You will learn that, as a certain 
amount of physical labor is essential to health, the sovereign 
owner Las made it a general condition, of the entertainment of 
all, that food and raiment shall be supplied only at the price of 
labor. The distribution of this labor among the guests he has 
left to their jusfice." — " And do they not distribute it aright? " 
inquired the new guest. 

7. " Alas, no ! " was the reply. " It has been estimated that, if 
all would give three hours out of the twenty-four to manuaMabor, 
an abundance for all would be secured, and ample time left for 
study and wholesome diversion. But you will find the guests 
quarrelling, many of them, among themselves, and trying to 
overreach one another. Almost every one tries to shift his task 
upon his neighbor, or to accumulate more than his share of the 
pounti?s which the good sovereign has supplied." 

8. 'Why do people stay here?" asked the inexperienoed 
guest —"Because," replied the old man, "the least favored 
imnate cannot but see that the capabilities of happiness are placed 
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within his reach. None pass the threshold of the outermost 
door but with regrets and tears. Some charge their past cha* 
grincT upon envious or maleVolent opponents ; others, upon false 
friends; others, upon J^heir own misconduct. Few can fail to ac- 
knowledge that the means of enjoyment which the asylum" offers, 
were they but used aright, would be all-suflScient for all." The 
stranger ceased, and took his leave ; and the traveller went forth 
among the guests. 

9. Many years after this conversation, as the same traveller sat 
meditating on the past, and gloomily anticipating the future, the 
messenger whose duty it was to conduct guests irom the palace 
beckoned to him to leave. It was with a thrill of pain that the 
traveller received the signal, notwithstanding he was at that 
moment arraigning in his mind the justice and wisdom of the 
unseen master. The disorders and inequalities, the crimes 
and discontents, prevalent among the guests, were a subject of 
sorrowful reflection. And yet the traveller shuddered at the 
thought of his departure. 

10. " Why is it," he said to himself, " that the sovereign 
master of this palace, if there be a master, does not interfere to 
prevent those scandalous scenes of spoliation and violence among 
his guests, which the good behold with so much regret and di»- 
may ? It was only this morning that I saw a most worthy family 
shamefully plundered, while the villains who committed the 
robbery were left to enjoy their ill-got spoils, without molesta- 
tion. Such abuses are as repugnant to every notion of justice as 
they are inconsistent with the strict managem^t of a well- 
ordered household." 

11. While revolving these sad thoughts, the messenger who 
had beckoned him to depart drew nigh ; but, ere he could take 
the hand of the traveller. Experience, his old friend, interposed, 
and said to the latter, *^ Dost thou suppose that thou hast wit- 
nessed the end of these things ? The sovereign has seen all, 
heard all. The palace is so constructed that not a whisper 
which is uttered there fails to reach his ears. Not a deed is 
committed which he cannot see. Not a thought is conceived, 
the motion of which in the brain does not make undulations in 
the atmosphere that reach him and vibrate its meaning. 

12. " Know that, by a power inconceivable to all save him by 
whom it is exerted, he obliges all travellers who cross this forest 
to so'journ for a period, longer or shorter, in this Palace of Pro- 
bation, in order that their qualities of mind and heart may be 
developed and tested amid scenes the best fitted for their exercise 
and confirmation. Indulgent but just, he will await all who have 
Bo'journed here, in a more magnificent palace, — the Palaco of 

19* 
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CompensatioD, — contigaoos to this joa are about to quit, but 
compared with which the present is little better than a hovel. 

13. "Thither, by an irresistible power, of which this messen- 
ger who awaits you is an agent, the steps of all will be directed. 
It is there that each guest will find his deserts according to his 
conduct and character. It is there that all will recognize the 
sacred requisitions of justice." Light seemed to pour upon the 
soul of the pilgrim, now that he was departing, even as it had 
upon his eyes at the moment of his entrance. All was explained, 
all was clear ! He was no longer bewildered by afllicting doubts 
as to the character of the sovereign whose hospitality he had 
enjoyed. At once consoled for the past and reassured for the 
future, he said, with a joyful alacrity, to the messenger, " Lead 
on!" 

14. Already through the opening portal, rising above the haze 
of the distance, the traveller sees the stupendous outlines of the 
second palace. The style of the architecture of that portion of 
the building presented to his view is somewhat austere, but, as he 
advances, it assumes a softer and sublimer grace. He is eager 
to enter its magnificent precincts. He has no fear for the future. 
He has been seen by the master, whose hospitality he has not 
abused. He carries with him a conscience void of offence. That 
is enough. original translation from thb french. 



cm. — THB DISCONTENTED MILLER. 

1. Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious ; nobody loved 
money better than he, or more respected those who had it. When 
people would talk of a rich man in company. Whang would say, 
" I know him very well ; he and I have been long acquainted ; 
he and I are intimate." But, if ever a poor man was mentioned, 
he had not the least knowledge of the man ; he might be very 
well, for aught he knew ; but he was not fond of making many 
acquaintances, and loved to choose his company. 

2. Whang, liowever, with all his eagerness for riches, was poor. 
He had nothing but the profits of his mill to support him ; but, 
though these were small, they were certain ; while it stood and 
went he was sure of eating ; and his frugality was such that he 
every day laid some money by, which ke would at intervals count 
and contemplate*" with much satisfaction. Yet still his acquisi- 
tions were not equal to his desires ; he only found himself above 
want, whereas he desired, to be possessed of affluence. 

3. One day, as he was indulging these wishes, he was infonned 
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Uiat a neighbor" of his had found a pan of money under ground, 
tiaying dr^med of it three nights running before. These tidings 
were daggers to the heart of poor Whang. " Here am I," says 
he, *< toiling and moiling firom morning till night for a few paltry 
&rthing8, while neighbor Thanks only goes quietly to bed and 
dreams himself into thousands before morning. O, that I could 
dream like him ! With what pleasure would I dig round the 
pan ! How slyly would I carry it home ! not even my wife 
should see me : and then, O, the pleasure of thrusting one*s hand 
into a heap of gold up to the elbow ! " 

4. Such reflections only served to make the miller unhappy ; 
he discontinued his former assiduity; he was quite disgusted 
with small gains, and his customers began to forsake him. Every 
day he repeated the wish, and every night laid himself down in 
order to dream. Fortune, that was for a long time unkind, at 
last, however, seemed to smile on his distresses, and indulged him 
with the wished-for vision. He dreamed that under a certain 
part of the foundation of his mill there was concealed a monstrous 
pan of gold and diamonds, buried deep in the ground, and covered 
witii a large flat stone. 

5. He concealed his good luck firom eveiy person, as is usual 
in money dreams, in order to have the vision repeated the two 
succeeding ni^ts, by which he should be certain of its truth. 
His wishes in this, also, were answered ; he still dreamed of the 
same pan of money in the very same place. Now, therefore, it 
was past a doubt ; so, getting up early the third morning, he 
repaired alone, wiUi a mattock in his hand, to the mill, and be- 
gan to undenmne that part of the wall to which the vision 
directed him. 

6. The first omen of success that he met was a broken ring ; 
digging still deeper, he turned up a house-tile, quite new and 
entire. At last, after much digging, he came to a broad flat 
stone, but then so large that it was beyond man*s strength to 
remove it. "Here ! " cried he, in raptures, to himself; " here it 
is ; under this stone there is room for a very large pan of dia» 
monds indeed. I must e'en go home to my wife, and tell her the 
whole afi&ir, and get her to assist me in turning it up." 

7. Away, therefore, he goes, and acquaints his wife with every 
circumstance of their good fortune. Her raptures on this occa* 
sion may easily be imagined. She flew round his neck and em 
braced him in an ecstasy of joy ; but these transports," however 
did not allay their eagerness to know the exact sum ; returning^ 
therefore, together to the same place where Whang had be€Q 
digging, there they found — not, indeed, the expected treasure — 
bat the mill, their only support, undermined and &.llen. 

GOLDSMITH. 
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CIV. — THE PLANETS AND HEAVENLY BODIES. 

1. It is not for us to say whether inspiration revealed to the 
Psalmist the wonders of modern astronomy. But even though 
the mind be a perfect stranger to the science of these enlightened 
times, the heavens present a great and an elevating spectacle, — 
an immense con'cave" reposing upon the circular boundary of the 
world, and the innumerable lights which are suspended from on 
high, moving with solemn regularity along its surface. It seems 
to have been at night that the piety of the Psalmist^' was awak- 
ened by this contemplation, when the moon and the stars were 
visible, and not when the sun had risen in his strength, and 
thrown a splendor around him, which bore down and eclipsed" all 
the lesser glories of the firmament. 

2. And there is much in the scenery of a nocturnal sky to lift 
the soul to pious contemplation. The moon and these stars, wha. 
are they ? They are detached from the world, and they lift ug 
above it. We feel withdrawn from the earth, and rise in lofty 
abstraction from this little theatre*^' of human passions and human 
anxieties. The mind abandons itself to re very, and is trans- 
ferred in the ecstasy of its thoughts to distant and unexplored 
regions. It sees nature in the simplicity of her great elements, 
and it sees the God of nature invested with the high attributes 
of wisdom and majesty. 

3. But what can these lights be ? The curiosity of the human 
mind is insatiable ; and the mechanism of these wonderful 
heavens has, in all ages, been its subject and its employment. 
It has been reserved for these latter times to resolve this great 
and interesting question. The sublimest powers of philosophy 
have been called to the exercise, and astronomy may now be 
looked upon as the most certain and best-established of the 
sciences. 

4. We all know that every visible object appears less in mag 
nitude as it recedes from the eye. The lofty vessel, as it retires 
from the coast, shrinks into littleness, and at last appears in the 
form of a small speck on the verge of the horizon." The eagle 
with its expanded wings is a noble object ; but when it takes its 
flight into the upper regions of the air, it becomes less to the eye, 
and is seen like a dark spot upon the vault of heaven. The same 
is true of all magnitude. The heavenly bodies appear small to 
the eye of an inhabitant of this earth only from the immensity of 
iheir distance. When we talk of hundreds of millions of miles, 
it is not to be listened to as incredible. For remember that we 
aro talking of those bodies which are scattered over the immens* . 
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ity of .space, and that space knows no termination. The ccmcep* 
tion is great and difficult, but the truth is unquestionable. 

5 Bj a process of measurement which it is unnecessary at 
present to explain, we have ascertained first the distance and 
then the magnitude of some of those bodies which roll in the 
firmament ; that the sun, which presents itself to the eye under 
so diminutive a form, is really a globe, exceeding, by many 
thousands of times, the dimensions of the earth which we inhabit ; 
that the moon itself has the magnitude of a world ; and that even 
a few of those stars, which appear like so many lucid points to the 
unassisted eye of the observer, expand into large circles upon 
the application of the telescope," and are some of them much 
larger than the ball which we tread upon, and to which we 
proudly apply the denomination of the universe. 

6. Now, why should we think that the great Architect" of 
nature, supreme in wisdom as he is in power, would call these 
stately mansions into existence, and leave them unoccupied? 
When we cast our eye over the broad sea, and look at the country 
on the other side, we see nothing but the blue land stretching 
obscurely over the distant horizon. We are too far away to per- 
ceive the richness of its scenery, or to hear the sound of its popu- 
lation. Why not extend this principle to the still more distant 
parts of the universe ? What though, from this remote point of 
observation, we can see nothing but the naked roundness of yon 
planetary orbs ? Are we, therefore, to say that they are so many 
vast and unpeopled solitudes ; that desolation reigns in every 
part of the universe but ours ; that the whole energy of the 
divine attributes is expended on one insignificant corner of these 
mighty works ; and that to this earth alone belongs the bloom of 
vegetation, or the blessedness of life,, or the dignity of rational 
and immortal existence? > ghalkers. 



CV. — THOUGHTS OK EARLY RISING. 
1. Habits of Great Men. — Anonymous, ^^ 

"Whatever may be the quantity of sleep required, early rising 
is essential to health, and promotes longevity." Almost all men 
who have distinguished themselves in science," literature, and 
the avts, have been early risers. The industrious, the active- 
minded, the enthusiasts in pursuit of knowledge or gain, are up 
betimes at their respective occupations, while the sluggard wastes 
the most beautiful period of his life in pernicious slumber. 
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Homer, Virgil, and Horace, are all represented as early risers; 
ihe same was the case with Palej, Priestley, and Buffon ; the 
last of whom ordered his serrant to awaken him every morning, 
and compel him to get up by force if he evinced any reluctance ; 
for which service he was rewarded with a crown each day, which 
recompense he forfeited if he did not oblige his master to get out 
of bed before the clock struck six. 

Bishops Jewel and Burnet rose every morning at four o'clock. 
Sir Thomas More did the same thing. Napoleon was an early 
riser ; so were Frederick the Grreat, Charles the Twelfth, and 
Washington. Sir Walter Scott, during the greater part of his 
life, rose by five o'clock; and his literary work was accomplished 
chiefly before breakfast. Franklin and nearly all the great men 
of the American revolution were early risers ; so were Daniel 
Webster and John Quincy Adams. That early rising tends to 
prolong life appears to be clearly proved. One of the most emi- 
nent judges of England — Lord Mansfield — was at the pains of 
collecting some curious evidence on this subject. When he pre- 
sided in his judicial capacity over the' court, he questioned every 
old person who appeared at the bar respecting his habits ; ana 
all agreed on one point — that of being early risers. 

Falsely luxurious, will not man awake. 

And, springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 

The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour. 

To meditation due and sacred song ? — 

Wndered and tossing through distempered dreams,— 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than nature craves, when every Muse 

And every blooming pleasure wait without 

To bless the wildly-devious mornmg walk ? 

2. The Morning Hour. — Daniel Webster. 

The air is tranquil, and its temperature mild. It is morning, 
a^d a morning sweet, and fresh, and delightful. Everybody 
knows th^ morning in its metaphor' ical*^* sense, applied to so 
many objects, and on so many occasions. The health, strength, 
and beauty, of early years, lead us to call that period the "morn- 
ing of life." Of a lovely yoimg woman we say, she is " bright 
as the morning," and no one doubts why Lucifer" is called the 
«*son of the morning." But, the morning itself few people, 
inhabitants of cities, know anything about. Among all our good 
people, not one in a thousand sees the sun rise once a year. 
They know nothing^ of the morning. 

Their idea of it is, that it is that part of the day which comefl 
along after a cup of coffee and a beef-steak, or a piece of toast 
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Witii them, morniog is not a new issuing of light, a new burst- 
ings*^ forth of the sun, a new waking up of all that has life, from 
a sort of temporary death, to behold again the works of God, the 
heayens and the earth ; it is only part of the domestic day, 
belonging to breakfast, to reading the newspapers, answering 
notes, sending the children to school, and giving onlers for dinner. 
The first streak of light, the earliest purpling of the east, which 
the lark" springs up to greet, and the deeper coloring into orange 
and red, till at length the *^ glorious sun is seen, regent of day," 
this they never enjoy, for they never see it. 

Beautiful descriptions of the morning abound in all languages, 
bat they are the strongest, perhaps, in those of » the East, where 
the sun is often an object of worship. King David speaks of 
taking to himself the '* wings of the morning." This is highly 
poetical and beautiful. The wings of the morning are the beams 
of the rising sun. Kays of light are wings. It is thus said that 
the Sun of righteousness shall arise, " with healing in his wings," 
a rising son which shall scatter life, healthy and joy, throughout 
the universe. Milton has fine descriptions of morning ; but not 
80 many as Shakspeare, from whose writings pages of the most 
beautiful im'agery, all founded on the glor||of the morning, 
might be filled. 

I never thought that Adam had much the advantage of us, 
from having seen the world while it was new. The manifesta- 
tions of the power of God, like his mercies, are " new every 
marmng^^ and fresh every moment. We see as fine risings of 
the sun as ever Adam saw, and its risings are as much a miracle 
now as they were in his day, and I think a good deal more, 
because it is now a part of the miracle that for thousands and 
thousands, of years he has come to his appointed time, without 
the variation of a millionth part of a second. Adam could not 
tell how this might be. I know the morning — I'am acquainted 
with it, and I love it. I love it, &esh and sweet as it is, a 
daily new creation, breaking forth and calling all that have life, 
and breath, and being, to new adoration," new enjoyments, and 
new gratitude. 

3. How TO Rise Eablt. — Anonymous, 

To spring up from bed at the first moment of waking is easy 
enough for people habituated to it ; but how to acquire the habit, 
— there"® is the master-work. In this, as in all other virtuous 
resolves, to act upon the first impulse is the only poKcy. It is 
Baid of women, and of garrison commanders, that if they pause 
upon a proposition, if they suffer themselves to be brought to 
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parley, they are surely lost. This is as true here. We should 
realize by act the words " awake ! arise ! " in as quick, as imme* 
diate a succession as they were uttered by the poet. The man 
who springs from his bed at once on waking is the only con- 
queror ; he shakes off the heaviness?^ of his chain, the cloudy 
dulucss of his slumber, the -confusedness of his dreams, and so 
" liichard 's himself again." 

The first touch of light is like that of IthuriePs" spear, — it 
strikes him, and he starts up in his proper likeness. And, O, 
the happiness of the vindication ! It is then, only, that we 
quaff the first flowings into our cup ; the briskness, the spirit, the 
sparkling liveliness, of the young day. The early-rising man has 
the same conscious comfort through the day as the prudent, 
thrifty householder has through life ; he is beforehand with the 
world ; he has laid up something in advance, and that of no 
ordinary worth, but an inestimable thing, the most precious of 
all treasures, — Time. He takes the day by the forelock ; he 
drives it, instead of being driven, or, rather, dragged along by it. 
For my whole life through, this difficulty of early rising has been 
a quicksand in my course. I have set my buoy" upon it at last ; 
let others make t^ir profit of my experience. 



CVI. — THE SHIP. 

Her Appearance by Moonlight. 

1. It is the midnight hour : — the beauteous sea, 

Calm as the cloudless heaven, the heaven discloses, 
While many a sparkling star, in quiet glee. 

Far down within the watery sky reposes. 
The mighty moon, she sits above, 
Encircled with a zone of love ; 
A zone of dim and tender light, 
That makes her wakeful eye more bright ; 
She seems to shine with a sunny ray, 
And the night looks like a mellowed day. 

2. And, lo ! upon the murmuring waves 

A glorious shape appearing ! 
A broad- winged vessel, through the shower 

Of glimmering lustre steering ! — 
As if the beauteous ship enjoyed 

The beauty of the seji, 
She lifbeth up her stately head, 

And saileth joyfully. 
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A lovely path before her lies, 

A lovely path behind ; 
She sails amid the loveliness 

Like a thing with heart and mind. 

3. Fit pilgrim through a scene so fair, 

Slowly she beareth on ; 
A glorious phantom of the deep. 

Risen up to meet the moon. 
The moon bids her tenderest radiance fall 

On her wavy streamer and snow-white wings, 
And the quiet voice of the rocking sea 

To cheer the gliding vision sings. 
! ne'er did sky and water blend 

In such a holy sleep, 
Or bathe in brighter quietude 

A roamer of the deep. 

Her Appearance at Sunrise. 

4. But, list ! a low and moaning sound 

At distance heard, like a spirit's song ! 
And now it reigns above, around, 

As if it called the ship along. 
The moon is sunk, and a clouded gray 

Declares that her course is run, 
And, like a god who brings the day, 

Up mounts the glorious sun. 
Soon as his light has warmed the seas. 
From the parting cloud fresh blows the breeae ! 
And that is the spirit whose well-known song 
Makes the vessel to sail in joy along. 

6. No fears hath she ! her giant form 

O'er w^rathful surge, through blackening storm, 

Maiestically calm would go 

'Mid the deep darkness white as snow ! 

But gently now the small waves glide 

Like playful lambs o'er a mountain side. 

So stately her bearing, so proud her array. 

The main she will traverse for ever and aye. 

Many ports will exult at the gleam of her mast ! 

Hush, hush, thou vain dreamer ! this hour is her last. 

She strikes upon a Rock. 

6. Five hundred souls in one instant of dread 
Are hurried o'er the deck ; 
And fast the miserable ship 
Becomes a lifeless wreck. 
Her keel hath struck on a hidden rock» 
Her planks are torn asunder. 
20 
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And down como her masts with a reeling shocks 

And a hideous crash like thunder. 
Her sails are draggled in the brine, 

That gladdened late the skies, 
And her pennant that kissed the fair moonBhine 

Down many a &thom lies. 
Her beauteous sides, whose rainbow-hues 

Gleamed softly from below, 
And flung a warm and sunny flush 

O'er the wreaths of murmuring snow. 
To the coral rocks are hurrying down. 
To sleep amid colors as bright as their own. 

7. ! many a dream was in the ship 

An hour before her death ; 
And sights of home with sighs disturbed 

The sleeper's long-drawn oreath. 
Instead of the murmur of the sea. 
The sailor heard the humming tree. 

Alive through all its leaves, 
^ The hum of the spreading sycamore 
That grows before his cottage door. 

And the swallow's song in the eaves. 
His arms enclosed a blooming boy, 
Who listened with tears of sorrow and joy 

To the dangers his father had passed ; 
And his wife — by turns she wept and smiled 
As she looked on the father of her child 

Returned to her heart at last. 

8. He wakes at the vessel's sudden roll. 
And the rush of waters is in his soul. 
Astounded the reeling deck he paces, 
'Mid hurrying forms and ghastly faces ; — 

The whole ship's crew are there. 
Wailings around and overhead, 
Brave spirits stupefied or dead, 

And madness and despair. 

9. Now is the ocean's bosom bare, 
Unbroken as the floating air ; 
The ship hath melted quite away. 

Like a struggling dream at break of day. 

No image meets my wandering eye. 

But the new-risen sun and the sunny sky. 

Though the night-shades are gone, yet a yapoi doll 

Bedims the waves so beautiful ; 

While a low and melancholy moan 

Mourns for the glory that Imth flown. wilsok 
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CVII. — A RILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. 

Sceiw— ' The corner of ttoo principal Streets, The Toum Pumf talk- 
ing through its nose.] 

Part First 

1. Noon, by the north clock! Noon, by the east! High 
noon, too, by these hot sunbeams, which fall, scarcely aslope, upon 
my head, and almost make the water bubble and smoke in the 
trough® under my nose. Truly we public characters have a 
tough time of it ! And among all the town officers, chosen at 
March meeting, where is he that sustains, for a single year, the 
burden of such manifold duties as are imposed, in perpetuity j*' 
upon the Town Pump ? The title of " town treasurer " is right- 
folly mine, as guardian of the best treasure that the town has. 
The overseers of the poor ought to make me their chairman, since 
I provide bountiftdly for the pauper, without expense to him that 
pays taxes. I am at the head of the fire department, and one of 
the physicians to the board" of health. 

2. As a keeper of the peace, all water-drinkers wjU confess me 
equal to the constable. I perform some of the duties of the town 
clerk," by promulgating public notices, when they are pasted on 
my front. To speak within bounds, I am the chief person of the 
municipality," and exhibit, moreover, an admirable pattern to my 
brother officers, by the cool, steady, upright, downright, and im- 
partial discharge of my business, and the constancy witH which I 
stand to my post. Summer or winter, nobody seeks me in vain ; 
for, all day long, I am seen at the busiest comer, just above the 
market, stretching out my arms to rich and poor alike ; and at 
night I hold a lantern over my head, both to show where I am 
and keep people out of the gutters. 

3. At this sultry noontide I am cupbearer to the parched 
populace, for whose benefit an iron^ goblet is chained to my 
waist. Like a dram-seller on the mall, at muster-day, I cry 
aloud to all and sundry in my plainest accents, and at the very 
tiptop of my voice, " Here it is, gentlemen ! Here is the good 
liquor ! Walk up, walk up, gentlemen, walk up, walk up ! Here 
is the superior stuff! Here is the unadulterated ale of father 
Adam, better than Cognac," Hollands, Jamaica, strong beer, or 
wine of any price ; here it is by the hogshead or the single glass, 
and not a cent to pay ! Walk up, gentlemen, walk up, and help 
yourselves." 

4. It were a pity if all this outcry should draw no customers, 
flere they come. A hot day, gentlemen! Quaff, and away 
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again, fic as to keep yourselves in a nice cool sweat. You, mjr 
friend, will need another cupful, to wash the dust out of youi 
throat, if it be as thick there as it is on your cow-hide shoes. I 
see that you have trudged half a score of miles to-day ; and, like 
a wise man, have passed by the taverns, and stopped at the run- 
ning brooks and well-curbs. Otherwise, betwixt heat without 
and fire within, you would have been burnt to a cinder, or melted 
down to nothing at all, in the fashion of a jelly-fish. Drink, and 
make room for that other fellow, who seeks my aid to quench the 
fiery fever of last night's potations, which he drained from no oup 
of mine. s 

5. Welcome, most ru'bicund" sir ! You and I have been great 
strangers hitherto ; nor, -to express the truth, will my nose be 
anxious for a closer intimacy, till the fumes of your breath be a 
little less potent. Mercy on you, man ! the water absolutely 
hisses down your red-hot gullet, and is converted quite to steam. 
Fill again, and tell me, on the word of an honest toper, did you 
ever, in cellar, tavern, or any kind of a dram-shop, spend the price 
of your children's food for a swig half so delicious ? Now, for 
the first time these ten years, you know the flavor of cold water. 
Grood-by ; and, whenever you are thirsty,'"' remember that I keep 
a constant supply at the old stand. 

6. Who next ? — O, mj little friend, you are let loose from 
school, and come hither to scrub your blooming face, and drown 
the memory of certain taj5s of the ferrule, and other school-boy 
troubles, in a draught*^ from the Town Pump. Take it, pure as 
the current of your young life. Take it, and may your heart and 
tongue never be scorched with a fiercer thirst than now ! There, 
my dear child, put down the cup, and yield your place to this 
elderly gentleman, who treads so tenderly over the stones that I 
suspect he is afraid of breaking them. 

7. What ! he limps by without so much as thanking me, as if 
my hospitable offers were meant only for people who -have no 
wine-cellars. Well, well, sir ! no harm done, I hope ! Go draw 
the cork, tip the decanter ; but when your great toe shall set you 
a-roaring, it will be no affair of mine. If gentlemen love the 
pleasant titillation" of the gout, it is all one to the Town Pump. 
This thirsty dog, with his red tongue lolling out, does not scorn 
my hospitality, but stands on his hind legs, and laps eagerly out 
of the trough. See how lightly he capers away again ! Jowler, 
did your worship ever have the gout ? 

8. Are you all satisfied ? Then wipe your mouths," my good 
friends ; and, while my spout has a moment's leisure, I will de- 
light the town with a few historical reminiscences. In far anti- 
quity, beneath a darksome shadow* of venerable boughs, a spring 
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bubbled out of tbe leaf-strewn earth, in the very spot where you 
now behold me on the sunny pavement. The water was as bright 
and clear, and deemed as precious, as liquid diamonds. The 
Indian sag'amores*' drank of it from time immemorial, till the 
fearful deluge of fire-water" burst upon the red men, and swept 
their whole race away from the cold fountains. Endicott and his 
followers came next, and often knelt down to drink, dipping their 
long beards in the spring. The richest goblet then was of birch 
bark. 

9. Gk)vemor Winthrop drank here out of the hollow®* of his 
hand. The elder Higginson here wet his palm, and laid it on 
the brow of the first town-bom child. For many years it was the 
watering-place, and, as it were, the wash-bowl of the vicinity, 
whither all decent folks resorted, to purify their visages and gaze 
at them afterwards — at least, the pretty maidens did — in the 
mirror which it made. On Sabbath days, whenever a babe was 
to be baptized, the sexton filled his basin here, and placed it on the 
communion-table of the humble meeting-hoase which partly 
covered the site of yonder stately brick one. Thus one generation 
after another was consecrated to heaven by its waters, and cast 
its waxing and waning shadows . into its glassy bosom, and 
vanished from the earth as if mortal life were but a flitting image 
in a fountain. Finally the fountain vanished also. Cellars were 
dug on all sides, and cart-loads of graveF**^ flung upon its source, 
whence oozed a turbid stream, forming a mud-puddle at the 
corner of two streets. 

10. In the hot months, when its refreshment was most needed, 
tne dust flew in clouds over the forgotten birthplace of the waters, 
now their grave. But, in the course of time, a Town Pump was 
sunk into the source of the ancient spring ; and when the first 
decayed, another took its place, and then another, and still 
another, till here stand I, gentlemen and ladies, to serve you with 
my iron goblet. Drink, and be refreshed ! The water is pure 
and cold as that which slaked the thirst of the red sagamore 
beneath the aged boughs, though now the gem of the wilderness 
is treasured under these hot stones, where no shadow falls but 
from the brick buildings. And be it the moral of my story, that, 
as the wasted and long-lost fountain is now known and prized 
again, so shall the virtues of cold water, too little valued since 
your fathers' days, be recognized by all. 

11. Your pardon, good people ! I must interrupt my stream 
of eloquence, and spout forth a stream of water, to replenish the 
trough for this teamster and his two yoke of oxen, who have come 
from Topsfield, or somewhere along that way. No part of my 
bufiiness is pleasanter than the watering of cattle ! Look! how 
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rapidly they lower the water-mark on the sides of the trough, till 
their capacious stomachs are moistened with a gallon or two 
apiece, and they can afford time to breathe it in, with sighs of 
calm enjoyment. Now they roll their quiet eyes around the 
brim of their monstrous drinking-vessel. An ox is your true 
topcT. 



CVIII. — A BILL FROM THE TOWN PUMP. 
Part Second. 

1. Bxrr I perceive, my dear auditors, that you are impatient 
for the remainder of my discourse. Impute it, I beseech you, to 
no defect of modesty, if I insist a little longer on so fruitful a 
topic as my own multifarious*" merits. It is altogether for your 
good. The better you think of me, the better men and women 
will you find yourselves. I shall say nothing of my all-important 
aid on washing-days. Far be it from me also to hint, my re- 
spectable friends, at the show of dirty faces which you would 
present without my pains to keep you clean. 

2. Nor will I remind you how often, when the midnight bells" 
make you tremble for your combustible** town, you have fled to 
the Town Pump, and found me always at my post, firm amid the 
confusion, and ready to drain my vital current in your behalf. 
Neither is it worth while to lay much stress^ on my claims to a 
medical diplo'ma," as the physician whose simple rule of practice 
is preferable to all the nauseous lore which has found men sick, 
or left them so, since the days of Hippoc'rates.^^' Let us take a 
broader view of my beneficial influence on mankind. 

3. No ; these are trifles compared with the merits which wise 
men concede to me, — if not in my single self, yet as the repre- 
sentative of a class, — of being the grand reformer of the age. 
From my spout, and such spouts as mine, must flow the stream 
that shall cleanse our earth of the vast portion of its crime and 
anguish which has gushed from the fiery fountains of the still."" 
In this mighty enterprise, the cow shall be my great confederate. 
Milk and water ! The Tovm Pump and the Cow ! Such is the 
glorious copartnership that shall tear down the distilleries and 
brew-houses, uproot the vineyards, shatter the cider-presses, ruin 
the tea and coffee trade, and finally monopolize the whole busi- 
ness of quenching thirst. Blessed consunmiation ! Then Pov- 
erty shall pass away from the land, finding no hovel so wretched 
where her squalid form may shelter itself. 

4. Then Disease, for lack of other victims, shall gnaw its own 
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heart, and die. Then Sin, if she do not die, shall lose half her 
strength. Until now the frenzy of hereditary fever has raged in 
the human blood, transmitted from sire to son, and rekindled, in 
every generation, by fresh draughts** of liquid flame. When that 
inward flre shall be extinguished, the heat of passion cannot but 
grow cool, and war — the drunkenness of nations — perhaps will 
cease. At least, there will be no war of households. The hus- 
band" and wife," drinking deep of peacefiil joy, — a calm Wisa 
of temperate affections, — shall pass hand in hand through life, 
and lie down, not reluctantly, at its protracted close. To them 
the past will be no turmoil of mad dreams, nor the future an 
eternity of such moments as follow the delirium of the drunkard. 
Their dead faces shall express what their spirits were, and are to 
be, by a lingering smile of memory and hope. 

5. Ahem ! Dry work, this speechifying; especially to an un- 
practised orator. I never conceived, till now, what toil the tem- 
perance lecturers undergo for my sake. Hereafter they shall 
have the business to themselves. Do, some kind Christian, pump 
a stroke or two, just to wet my whistle. Thank you, sir ! My 
dear hearers, when the world shall have been regenerated through 
my instrumentality, you will collect your useless v^ts and liquor- 
casks into one great pile, and make a bonfire in honor of the 
Town Pump. And when I shall have decayed, like my pre- 
decessors, then, if you revere my memory, let a marble fountain, 
richly sculptured, take my place upon the spot. Such monu- 
ments" should be erected everywhere, and inscribed with the 
names of the distinguished champions of my cause. Now listen : 
for something very important is to come next. 

6. There are two or three honest friends of mine — and true 
friends I know they are — who, nevertheless, by their fiery pug- 
nacity in my behalf, do put me in fearful hazard of a broken 
nose, or even a total overthrow upon the pavement, and the loss 
of the treasure which I guard. I pray you, gentlemen, let this 
fault be amended. Is it decent, think you, to get tipsy with 
zeal" for temperance, and take up the honorable cause of the 
Town Pump in the style of a toper fighting for his brandy- 
bottle ? Or can the excellent qualities of cold water be no other- 
wise exemplified than by plunging, slap-dash, into hot water, anu 
wofully scalding yourselves and other people ? 

7. Trust me, they may. In the moral warfare which you are 
to wage, — and, indeed, in the whole conduct of your lives, — you 
cannot choose a better example than myself, who have never per- 
\nitted the dust and sultry atmosphere," the turbulent and mani- 
fold disquietudes of the world around me, to reach that deep, 
ealm well of parity, which may be called my soul. And when- 
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ever I pour out that soul, it is to cool earth's fever, en cleanse itf 
stains. 

8. One o'clock ! Nay, then, if the dinner-bell begins to speak, 
I may as well hold my peace. Here comes a pretty young girl 
of my acquaintance, with a large stone pitcher for me to fill. 
May she draw a husband, while drawing water, as itachel did of 
old. Hold out your vessel, my dear ! There it is, full to the 
brim ; so now run home, peeping at your sweet image in the 
pitcher as you go , and forget not, in a glass of my own liquor, 
to drink, m Success to the Town Pump." uawthobne. 



CIX. — SOUND AND SENSE. 

1. That, in the formation of language, men have been much 
influenced by a regard to the nature of the things and. actions 
meant to be represented, is a fact of which every known speech 
gives proof. In our own language, for instance, who does not 
perceive in the sound of the words thunder, boundless, terrible, a 
something appropriate to the sublime ideas intended to be con- 
veyed ? In the word crash we hear the very action implied. 
Imp, elf, — bow descriptive of the miniature beings to which 
we apply them ! Fairy, — how light and tripping, just like the 
fairy herself! — the word, no more than the thing, seems fit to 
bend the grass-blade, or shake the tear from the blue-eyed 
flower. 

2. Pea is another of those words expressive of light, diminu- 
tive objects ; any man born without sight and touch, if such ever 
are, could tell what kind of thing a pea was from the sound of 
the word alone. Of picturesque words, sylvan and crystal are 
among our greatest favorites. Sylvan! — what visions of 
beautiful old simlit forests, with huntsmen and bugle-horns, arise 
at the sound ! Crystal ! — does it not glitter like the very thing 
it stands for ? Yet crystal is not so beautiful as its own adjec- 
tive. Crystalline ! — why, the whole mind is lightened up with 
its shine. And this superiority is as it should be ; for crystal can 
only be one comparatively small object, while crystalline may 
refer to a mass — to a world of crystals. 

3. It will be found that natural objects have a larger propor- 
tion of expressive names amongst them than any other things. 
The eagle, — what appropriate daring and sublimity ! the dove, — 
what softness ! the li/iTiet, — what fluttering gentleness ! "That 
which men call a rose " would not by any other name, or at least 
oy many othcf names, swell as sweet LUy, — what tall, oool, 
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pale, ladj-lke beauty have we here! YidUt^ jessamine^ 
hyacinth^ a^ruTrioniy geranium I — beauties, all of them, to the 
ear as well as the eye. 

4. The names of the precious stones have also a beauty and 
magnificence above most common things. Diamand, sajypkire, 
am'ethyst, ber'yl, ruby, a^aXe, pearl, jasper, topazy garnet, 
emerald, — what a caskanet of sparkling sounds ! Diadem and 
C{?rawc^- glitter with gold and precious stones, like the objects they 
represent. It is almost unnecessary to bring forward instances 
of the fine things which are represented in English by fine words. 
Let us take any sublime passage of our poetry, and we shall 
hardly find a word which is inappropriate in sound. For ex 
ample : 

Thecloud-capt towers, and gorgeous palaces,*< 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea," all wl-iich it^-^ inherit, shall dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fiibric of this vision, 
Leave not a rack^^ behind. 

The "gorgeous palaces," "the solemn temples," — how ad- 
mirably do these lofty sounds harmonize with the objects ! 

5. The relation between the sound and sense of certain words 
is to be ascribed to more than one cause. JMany are evidently 
imitative representations of the things, movements, and acts, which 
are meant to be expressed. Others, in which we only find a 
general relation, as between a beautiful thing and a beautiful 
word, a ridiculous thing and a ridiculous word, or a sublime idea 
and a sublime wor#, must be attributed to those faculties, native 
to every mind, which enable us to perceive and enjoy the beauti- 
ful, the ridiculous, and the sublime. 

6. Doctor Wallis, who wrote upon English grammar in the 
reign of Charles II., represented it as a peculiar excellence of 
our language, that, beyond 4ill others, it expressed the nature of 
the objects which it names, by employing sounds sharper, softer, 
weaker, stronger, more obscure, or more strid'ulous,^* according 
as the idea which is to be suggested requires. He gives various 
examples. Thus, words formed upon st always denote firmness 
and strength, anarogous to the Latin sto ; as, stand, stay, staflf, 
stop, stout, steady, stake stamp, &c. 

7. Words beginning with str intimate violent force and energy ; 
as, strive, strength, stress, stripe, &c. Thr implies forcible 
motion ; as, throw, throb, thrust, threaten, thraldom, thrill. Gl, 
smoothness or silent motion ; as, glib, glide. Wr, obliquity or 
distortion ; as, wry, wrest, wrestle, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath 
&c. Swy silent agkation, or lateral motion ; as, sway, swing; 
iwerve, sweep, swim. Sl^ a gentle fall or less observable motion : 
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as, slide, slip, sly, slit, slow, slack, sling. Sp, dissipation or ex- 
pansion ; as, spread, sprout, sprinkle, split, spill, spring. 

8. Terminations in ask indicate something acting nimbly and 
sharply ; as, crash, dash, rash, flash, lash, slash. Terminations in 
iLshf something acting more obtusely and dully ; as, crush, brush, 
hush, gush, blush. The learned author produces a great many 
more examples of the same kind, which seem to leave no doubt 
that the analogies of sound have had some influence on the form- 
ation of words. At the same time, in all speculations of this 
kind, there is so much room for fancy to operate, that they ought 
to be adopted with much caution in forming any general theory.*' 

chAmbkbs* 



ex. — WHEN I AM OLD. 

1 When I am old — (and, O ! bow soon 
Will life's sweet morning yield to noon. 
And noon's broad, fervid, earnest light. 
Be shaded in the solemn night ! 
Till like a story well-nigh told 
Will seem my life, when I am old) , — ^^ 
When I am old, this breezy earth 
Will Ipse for me its voice of mirth ; 
The streams will have an undertone 
Of sadness not by right their own ; 
And spring's sweet power in vain unfold 
In rosy charms — when I am old. • 
When I am old I shall not care 
To deck with flowers my faded hair ; 
'T will be no vain desire of mine 
In rich and costly dress to sliine ; 
Bright jewels and the brightest gold 
Wifl charm me naught — when! am old. 

2, When I am old, my friends will be 
Old and infirm and bowed, like me ; 
Or else, — (their bodies 'neath the sod. 
Their spirits dwelling safe with God) , — 
The old church-bell will long have tolled 
Above the rest — when I am old. 
When I am old, I 'd rather bend 
Thus sadly o'er each buried friend 
Than see them lose the earnest truth 
That marks the friendship of our youth; 
'T will be so sad to have them cold 
Or strange to me — when I am old ! 
When I am old — 0, how it seems 
Like the wild lunacy of dreams, 
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To picture in prophetic rhyme 
That dim, far-distant, shadowy time, — 
So distant that it seems o'er bold 
Even to say^ " When I am old." 

3. When T am old ? — Perhaps ere» then 
I shall be missed from haunts of men ; 
Perhaps my dwelling will be found 
Beneath the green and quiet mound ; 
My name by stranger hands enrolled 
Among the dead — ere I am old. 
Ere I am old ? — That time is now, 
For youth sits lightly on my brow ; 
My limbs are firm, and strong, and free, 
Life hath a thousand charms for me ; 
Charms that will long their influence hold 
Witliin my heart — ere I am old. 
Ere I am old, O, let me give 
My life to learning how to live ! 
Then shall I meet with willing heart 
An early summons to depart. 
Or find my lengthened days consoled 
By God's sweet peace— .when I am old. 

CAROLINE A. BRIQOS. 



CXI. — HYMN OF THE MOUNTAINEERS. 



IToB the strength of the hills we bless thee, our God, our &therfl 

God! 
Thou hast made thy children mighty, by the touch of the mountain 

sod. 
Thou hast fixed our ark of refuge where the spoiler's foot ne'ei 

trod ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our God, our fiithers' 

God! 
We are watchers of a beacon whose light must never die ; 
We are guardians of an altar midst the silence of the sky ; 
The rocks yield founts of courage, struck forth as by thy rod ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our God, our fiithers* 

God! 



For the dark-resounding caverns, where thy still, small voice u 

heard ; 
For the strong pines of the forests, that by thy breath are stirred ; 
For the storms, on whose free pinions thy spirit walks abroad ; 
For the strength of the hills, we bless thee, our God, our fiithem' 

God! 
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The royal eagle darteth on his quarry" from the heiphts, 
And the stag that knows no master seeks there his wfld delights ; 
But we, for thy communion, have sought the mountain sod ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our God, our fithens* 
God? 

in. 

The banner of the ehieftairf^ far, far below us waves ; 

The war-horse of the spearman cannot reach our lofty caves , 

Thy dark clouds wrap the threshold of Freedom's last abode ; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, our God, our fathers' 

God! 
For the shadow of thy presence, round our camp of rock outspread ; 
For the stem defiles of battle, bearing record of our dead ; 
For the snows and for the torrents, for the free heart's burial sod ; 
For the strength of the hills, we bless thee, our God, our fathers' 

God! • MRS. HEMAXS. 



CXII. — IS KNOWLEDGE POWER? 

1. If I wished to prove the value of religion, would you think 
I served it much if I took as my motto " lleligion is power " ? 
Would not that be a base and sordid view of its advantages ? 
And would you not say, he who regards religion as a power in- 
tends to abuse it as a priestcraft ? If the cause be holy, do not 
weigh it in the scales of the market ; if its objects be peaceful, 
do not seek to arm it with the weapons of strife ; if it is to be the 
ce'ment of society, do not vaunt it as the triumph of class against 
class. 

2. Knowledge is one of the powers in the moral world, but one 
that, in its immediate result, -is not always of the most worldly 
advantage tp the possessor. It is one of the slowest, because oito 
of the most durable, of agencies. It may take a thousand years 
for a thought to come into power, and the thinker who origin- 
ated it might have died in rags or in chains. Saith an Italian 
proverb, " The teacher is like the candle," which lights others in 
consuming itself." 

3. Therefore, he who has the true ambition of knowledge 
should entertain it for the power of his idea, not for the power it 
may bestow on himself. It should be lodged in the conscience, 
and, like the conscience, look for no certain reward on this side 
the grave. And, since knowledge is compatible with good and 
with evil, would it not be better to say, " Knowledge is a trust " ? 
Hence, so far from considering that we do all that is needful to 
accomplish ourselves as men when we cultivate only the intellect, 
we should remember that we thereby continually increase the 
range of our desires, and therefore of our temptations. 
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4. We should endeavor, simultaneously, to eultiyate both 
those affections of the heart which prove the ignorant to be Qod's 
children no less than the wise, and those moral qualities whidi 
have made men great and good when reading and writing were 
scarcely known. Patience and fortitude under poverty and dis- 
tress; humility*' and beneficence amidst grandeur and wealth; 
justice, the father of all the more solid virtues, softened by 
charity, which is their loving mother; accompanied by these, 
knowledge, indeed, becomes the magnificent crown of humanity, 
— not Uie imperious despot, but the checked and tempered 
sovereign of the aoul. sir e. bulwer lttton* 



5. It is a miserable mistake, though by no means an unfrequept 
one, to suppose that the value of the intellect consists mainly 
or principally in its sufficiency for our worldly furtherance. The 
man who can come to such a conclusion is in much the^same de- 
gree of baseness and absurdity as those who were followers of 
our Saviour only for the sake oOhe loaves and fishes. We 
value intelligence high, rot because it may lead us to such things, 
as, indeed, it often does, but because it raises us above them. 
Not that I am one of those who regard the advantages of this 
world as things absolutely of no account. Good houses and good 
clothes, and a good diet, and good pOlssessions generally, are wel- 
come, for the most part, even to the most rational man. I would 
not detract from them ; let them pass for their full value ; only 
thus much would I say, that the only effect upon our welfare of 
these and all other external things is by their impressions upon 
the mind. 

6. Impressions from without never fail to be dulled and dead- 
ened by repetition. But our intellectual habits, on the contrary,"' 
are strengthened by exercise ; they become quicker, more vivid, 
and more agreeable, from day to day. As the mind is the man, 
we must address ourselves to the mind if we would procure the 
man's enjoyment ; we must frame it to energy, and quickness, 
and sensibility. A person of loose, and feeble, and listless dis- 
position, will be feebh and listless still, though he be surrounded 
With pleasurable resources. They will merely tantalize him ; he 
oan do nothing with great means; whereas the man of intelli- 
gence, quick, lively; and ftdl of spirit, can make much of very 
little means, turn all things to account, find everywhere a soul of 
gladness, and ** good in everything." "v^- . ' _< '^ C' 

7. Thus am I requited. This is the servi^ that my mind, 
wi& all the pains that I have bestowed upon it, has rendered 
Hie; ai^d verily, the reward is not such as to attract the worldly 
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eye, or kindle the lust of covetousness. There is nothing of show 
or glitter in it ; nothing of pomp or circumstance * neither by ita 
means have I arrived, nor am I ever likely to arrive, at great- 
ness. It speaks not in the trumpet-blast of fame, but in the still 
voice of consciousness. Nor yet am I altogether sure that my 
mind, as I have framed it, will insure me what is called success 
in life ; for this depends not on one's self; occasion may be want- 
ing to it, competition may keep it out, accident may frustrate it. 
8. But, though it has given me none of these things, it has 
done me a far better service, inasmuch as it has enabled me to 
forego them, and to live contentedly without them. It can never 
assure me the favors of fortune, but it has made me independent 
of her. By its aid I can find my happiness in myself, instead of 
looking for it anxiously, and hurriedly, and vainly, in things 
without me. This is my reward ; and, on the whole, comparing 
what I have gained with what I have undergone, I am well sat- 
isfied with it, — satisfied to the very fulness of gratitude. Truly 
then did Solomon say unto us, " Wisdom is the principal thing ; 
therefore get wisdom ; and, with all thy getting, get understand- 
ing. Exalt her, and she shall promote thee ; she shall bring thee 
to honor when thou dost embrace her. Forsake her not, and sh« 
phall preserve thee ; love her, and she shall keep thee." 



CXIII. — TRUE COURAGE. 

Onwards ! throw all terrors off ! 
Slight the scorner, — scorn the scoff. 
In the race, and not the prize, 
Glory's true distinction lies. 
Triumph herds with meanest things, — 
Common robbers, vilest kings, 
'Midst the reckless multitude !' 
But the generous, but the good, 
Stand in modesty alone. 
Still serenely struggling on. 
Planting peacefully the seeds 
Of bright hopes and better deeds. 

Mark the slowly-moving plough : 

Is its day of victory now ? 

It defiles the emerald sod, 

'Whelms the flowers beneath the clod. 

Wait the swiftly-coming hours, — 

Fairer green and sweeter flowers, 

Richer fruits, will soon appear. 

Cornucopias^ of the year I BOWRiKa. 
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CXIV. — HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
1, Demosthenes. — Creasy, 

•* Oi- all political characters," says the German historian, 
Eleeren, " Demos'thenes is the most sublime ; he is .the purest 
tragic character with which history is acquainted. When, still " 
trembling with the ve'hement force of his language, we read his 
life in Plutarch,*=' when we transfer ourselves into his times and 
his situation, we are carried away by a deeper interest than 
can be excited by any hero of the epic" muse or of tragedy." 
From his first appearance till the moment when he swallowed 
poison in the temple, we see him contending against destiny, 
which seems to mock him with malignant cruelty. It throws him 
to the ground, but never subdues him. 

" What a crowd of emotions must have struggled through his 
manly breast amidst this interchange of reviving and expiring 
hopes I How natural was it that the lines of melancholy and of 
indignation, such as we yet behold in his bust, should have been 
imprinted on his severe countenance ! It was bis high calling to be 
the pillar of a sinking state. Thirty years he remained true to 
this cause, nor did he yield till he was buried beneath the ruins 
of his country." 

It was about the middle of the fourth century™ before our era 
when Demosthenes began to command attention in the Athenian 
assemblies. His first attempt, like those of Walpole and Sheri- 
dan in the British parliament," was a failure ; and tjie derision 
which he received from the multitude would have discouraged an 
inferior spirit forever. It only nerved Demosthenes to severer 
study, and to a more obstinate contest with his physical disadvan- 
tages. He assiduously practised his growing powers as an advo- 
cate before the legal tribunals before 4ie again ventured to speak 
on state affairs. But at length he reappeared before the people, 
and the dominion of his genius was supreme. 

2. Cicero and Demosthenes Ooiipared. — Fenelon.. 

To me Demos'thenes seems superior to Cicero." I yield to no 
one in my admiration of the latter. He adorns whatever he 
touches. He lends honor to speech. He uses words, as no one 
else can use them. His versatility is beyond description. He 
is even concise and ve'hement when disposed to be so, — as 
against Cat'iline, against Yerres, against An 'tony. But we de^ 
tect the embellishments in his discourses. The art is marvellous, 
Wfc it is not hidden. The orator does not, in his concern for the 
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ropablis, forget himself, nor does he allow himself to be for* 
gotten. 

Demosthenes, on the contrary, seems to lose all oonsciousness 
of himself, and to rec/ognize only his country. He does not sedc 
the beautiful; he unconsciously creates it. He is superior to 
admiration. He uses language as a modest man uses his gar- 
ment — for a covering. He thunders, he lightens; he is like a 
torrent hurrying all before it. We cannot criticize him, for we 
are in the sweep of his influence. We think on what he says, not 
on how he says it. We lose sight of the speaker ; we are occa* 
pied only with his subject. 

3. Alfred the Great. — Charles Dickens. 

As great and good in peaoe as he was great and good in war. 
King Alfred never rested from his labors to improve his people. 
Ho made just laws, that they might live more happily and freely ; 
he turned away all partial jjudges, that no wrong might be done 
them ; he was so careful of their property, and punished robbers 
80 severely, that it was a common thing to say that under the 
great King Alfred garlands of golden chains and jewels might 
have hung across the streets, and no man would have touched 
one. 

He founded schools ; he patiently heard causes himself in his 
court of justice. Every day he divided into certain portions, 
and in each portion devoted himself to a certain pursuit. That 
he might divide his time exactly, he had wax torches or candles*' 
made, whioh were all of the same size, were notohed across at 
regular distances, and were always kept burning. Thus, as the 
candles burnt down, he divided the day into notehes, almost as 
accurately as we now divide it into hours upon the clock. He 
had the candles put into cages formed of wood and white horn ; 
and these were the first lanthoms ever made in England. 

All this time he was afflicted with a terrible unknown disease, 
which caused him violent and frequent pain, that nothing could 
relieve. He bore it, as he had borne all the troubles of his life, 
like a brave good man, until he was fifty-three years old ; and 
then, having reigned thirty years, he died. He died in the 
year nine hundred and one ; but, long ago as that is, his fame, 
and the love and gratitude'^ with which his subjects regarded 
him, are freshly remembered to the present hour. 

4. Mary, Quees^ of Soots. — Robertson. 

To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost el^anoe of ez- 
temal form, Mary added those accomplishments which render 
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dieir impressiim iirosistible. Polite, affiible, insinuating, spri^tl j, 
and capable of speaking and of writing with equal ease and dig* 
nitj ; sudden, however, and violentr"^ in all her attachments, be- 
cause she had been accustomed from her infancy to be treated as 
a queen ; no stranger, on some occasions, to dissimulation, which, 
in that perfidious court where she received her education,** was 
reckoned among the necessary arts of government ; not insensible 
of flattery, or unconscious of that pleasure with which almost 
every woman beholds the influence of her own beauty ; formed 
with the qualities'" that we love, not with the talents that we 
admire, — she was an agreeable woman, rather than an illustrious 
queen. No man, says Brantome, ever t)eheld her person without 
admiration or love, or will read her history without sorrow. 

5. Last Moments of Addison. — Macauiay, 

The last moments of Addison were perfectly serene. His in- 
terview with his son-in-law is universaUy known. "See," he 
said, " how a Christian can die ! " The piety of Addison was, 
in truth, gf a singularly cheerful character, llie feeling which 
predominates in all his devotional writings is gratitude. God 
was to him the all-wise and all-powerful Friend, who had watched 
over his cradle with more than maternal tenderness ; who had 
listened to his cries before they could form themselves in prayer ; 
who had preserved his youth from the snares of vice ; who had 
made his cup run over with worldly blessings ; and who had 
doubled the value of those blessings by bestowing a thankful 
heart to enjoy them, and dear friends to partake them ; who had 
'rebuked the waves of the Ligurian Gulf, had purified the 
autumnal air of the Campagna,** and had restrained the avalanches 
of Mount Cenis. 

Of the Psalms, his favorite was that which represents the 
Buler of all things under the endearing image of a shepherd 
whose crook guides the flock safe through gloomy and desdate 
glens, to meadows well watered and rich with herbage." On 
that goodness to which he ascribed all the happiness of his life 
he relied in the hour of death, with the love that casteth out fear. 
He died on the seventeenth of June, 1719. He had just entered 
on his forty-eighth year. * \f^ y 

6. Lord Chatham in Parliamxnt. — HikzUU. 

He controlled the purposes of others, because he was strong iq 
his own ob'durate self-will. He convinced his followers, by never . 
doubting himself. He did not argue, but assert ; he took wliat 
21* 
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he chose fb(t granted, instead of making a question of it. He 
was not a dealer in moot-pointsJ'^ He seized on some stronghold 
in the argument, and held it fast with a convulsive grasp, or 
wrested the weapons out of his adversaries' hands by main force. 
He entered the lists like a gladiator. He made political contro- 
versy a combat of personal skill and courage. He was not for 
wasting time in long-winded discussions with his oppo'nents, but 
tried to disarm them by a word, or by a glance of his eye, so 
that they should not dare to contradict or confront him again. He 
did not wheedle, or palliate," or circumvent, or make a studied 
appeal to the reason or the passions. He dictated his opinions to 
the House of Commons. " He spoke as one having authority, 
and not as the Scribes." 

But if he did not produce such an effect either by reason or 
imagination, how did he produce it ? The principle by which he 
exerted his influence over others (and it is a principle of which 
some speakers that I might mention seem not to have an idea, 
even in possibility) was sympathy. He himself evidently had a 
strong possession of his subject, a thorough conviction, an intense 
interest ; and this communicated itself from his manner, from the 
tones of his voice, from his commanding attitudes, and eager ges- 
tures, instinctively and unavoidably to his hearers. His will was 
surcharged with electrical matter like a Vol ta'ic" battery ; and 
all who stood within its reach felt the full force of the shock. 
Zeal™ will do more than knowledge. To say the truth, there is, 
in his speeches, little knowledge, — no ingenuity, no parade of 
individual details, not much attempt at general argument, neither 
wit nor fancy, — but there are a few plain truths told home; 
whatever he says, he does. 

7. Lord Chatham as Secrktary of State. — Grattan, 

The Secretary stood alone. Modem degeneracy had not 
reached him. Original and unaccommodating, the features of his 
character had the hardihood of antiquity. His august mind 
overawed majesty ; and one of his sovereigns thought royalty so 
inrfpaired in his presence, that he conspired to remove him in 
order to be relieved from his superiority. No state chica'nery," 
no narrow systems of vicious politics, no idle contest for minis- 
terial victories, sank him to the vulgar level of the great ; but, 
overbearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his object was Eng- 
land, his ambition was fame. Without dividing, he destroyed 
party; without corrupting, he made a venal age unanimouSi 
France sank beneath him ; with one hand he smote the house ot 
Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of England. 
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8. Edmund Burke. 



He habitually recurred to principles; he was a scientifio 
statesman. While other statesmen saw nothing but the object 
of the hour, he loved to let his imagination play on the futuro 
glories of America. His visions have all been, even in the period 
of less than a century, almost literally fulfilled. He delighted in 
cpntem'plating those brave descendants of Englishmen, who had 
Bought in the American wilderness a place of refuge where they 
might worship God in the way that their hearts and minds most 
approved. He exulted in their flourishing condition, in the in- 
crease of their wealth, their commerce, and their numbers. He 
pictured them reaping their golden harvests, throwing the harpoon 
on the coast of Africa, and penetrating amid icebergs into *^ Hud- 
son's Bay " and ** Davis's Straits." 

He was a writer of the first class, and excelled in almost every 
kind of composition. In his mind political principles were not 
objects of barren speculation. Wisdom in him was always prac- 
tical. Whatever his understanding adopted as truth made its 
way to his heart, and sank deep into it ; and his ardent and 
generous feelings seized with promptitude every occasion of ap- 
plying it to mankind. " His knowledge of history,'' says Grat- 
tan, " amounted to a power of foretelling ; and when he perceived 
the wild work that was doing in France, that great political phy- 
sician, intelligent of symptoms, distinguished between the ac'cesn 
of fever and the force of health ; and what other men conceived 
to be the vigor of her constitution he knew to be no more than 
the paroxysm of her madness ; and then, prophet-like, he pro- 
nounced the destinies of France, and in his prophetic fury ad- 
monished nations." 



CXV. — MARY STUART AND HER MOURNER.* 

The world is full of life and love ; the world mothinks might spare, 
From millions, one to watch abjvo the dust of monarchs tlicre. 
And not one human eye ! — yet, lo ! what stirs the funeral pall ? 
What sound — it is not human woo wails moaning through the haL 

* Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, perished on the scaffold, Feb. fe, 1587, it, 
the forty-fifth year of her age. Ilcr mortal remains were taken trom hor 
weeping servants and left unwatched and unattended, except by a poor little 
lap-^og, which could not be induced to quit the body of its mistress. The 
faithful animal was found dead two days afterwards. In apostrophizing 
Queen Elizabeth as the " Semiramis" of England," the poet alludes to hei 
remorse for signing the death-warrant of Mary Stuart, and to the fact that 
her own death waj wantia*; in the consolations of a console noe void of 
olfence. 
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Close bj the fonn mankind desert, one thing a vigil keeps ; 

More near and near to that still heart it wistful, wondermg creeps. 

'It gazes on those glazed eyes, it hearkens for a breath ; 

It does not know that kindness dies, and love departs from death. 

It &wns as fondly as before upon that icy hand ; 

And hears from lips that speak no more the Toioe that can command 

To that poor fool, alone on earth, no matter what had been 

The pomp, the fall, the guilt, the worth, the dead was still a Queen 

With eyes that horror could not scare, it watched the senseless clay, 

Crouched on the breast of death, and there moaned its fond life away. 

And when the bolts discordant clashed, and human steps drew nigh , 

The human pity shrank abashed before that faithful eye ; 

It seemed to gaze with such rebuke on those who could forsake, 

Then turned to watch once more the look, and strive the sleep to wake. 

They raised the pall, they touched the dead ; a cry, and both were 

stilled. 
Alike the soul that hate had sped, the life that love had killed. 

Semir^amis of England, hail ! thy crime secures thj sway ; 
But when thine eyes shall scan the tale those hirehng scribes convey. 
When thou shalt read, with late remorse, how one poor slave was found 
Beside thy butchered rival's corse, the headless and discrowned. 
Shall not thy soul foretell thine own unloved, expiring hour. 
When those who kneel around the throne shall ny the &lling tower ; 
When thy great heart shall ulent break ; when thy sad eyes shall 

strain 
Through vacant space, one thing to seek, one thing that loved — in 

vain? 
Though round thy parting pangs of pride shall priest and noble crowd. 
More worth the grief that mourned beside thy victim's gory shroud ! 



A 



SIR E. BULWER LTTTON. 



CXVI. — CONVERSATION SPOILBRa 



1. Tbough Nature weigh our talents, and < 
To every man his mddlcum" of sense, 
And conversation, in its better part. 
May be esteemed a gift, and not an art, ' 
Yet much depends, as in the tiller's toil. 
On culture and the sowing of the soil. 
Words learned by rote a parrot may rehearse, 
But talking^ is not always tp converse ; 

Not more distinct from harmoify divine 
The constant creaking of a country sign. 

2. Ye powers, who rule the tongue, — if such there aie« 
An4 make colloquial happiness your care, 
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PiMcrio me from the thins I dread and hate — 
A du'el in the form of a deoate. 
Vociferated logic kills me quite ; 
A noisy man is always in toe right : 
I twirl mj thumbs, mil back into my chair, ^ 
Fix on the wainscot^ a distreesful stare, 
And, when I hope his blunders are all out, 
Reply discreetly, ** To be sure — no doubt ! " 

3 Dubius is such a scrupulous, good man — 
Yes — you may catch him tripping, if you can. 
He would not, with a per'emptory tone. 
Assert the nose upon his &ce his own ; 
With hesitation admirably slow, 
He humbly^ hopes — presumes — it may be so. 
His eyidenoe, if he were called by law^^^ 
To swear to some enormity he saw. 
For want of prominence and just relief. 
Would hang an honest man, and saye a thief. 
Through constant dread of giving truth offence, 
He ties up all his hearers in suspense ; 
Knows what he knows as if he Imew it not ; 
What he remembers seems to haye forgot ; 
His sole opinion, whatsoe'er befall. 
Centring, at last, in haying none at all. 

4. A story in which natiye humor^ reigns 
Is often useful, always entertains ; 
A grayer fiict, enlisted on your side. 
May furnish illustration, well applied ; 
But sed'entary weavers of long tales 
Give me the fidgets, and my patience fiiils. 
T is the most SAininen employ on earth 
To hear them tell of parentage and birth. 
And echo conversations, dull and dry. 
Embellished with, " He said," and " So said I." 
At every interview their route" the same. 
The repetition makes attention lame ; 
We bustle up, with unsuccessful speed. 
And, in the saddest part, cry, ** Droll, indeed ! " 

OOWFIR. 



CXVII. — THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON. 

1. Just as Washington was passing from boyhood to youth, 
the enterprise and capital of Virginia were seeking a new field 
for exercise and inycstment, in the unoccupied public domain 
beyond the mountains. The business of a suryeyor immediately 
became one of great importance and trust, for no surveys'^ weri 
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executed by the government. To this occupation the youthftj 
Washington, not yet sixteen years of age, and well furnished 
with the requisite mathematical knowledge, zealously devoted 
himself. Some of his family connections possessed titles to large 
portions of public land, which he was employed with them in 
surveying. 

2. Thus, at a period of life when, in a more advanced stage 
of society, the intelligent youth is occupied in the elementary 
studies of the schools and colleges, Washington was carrying the 
surveyor's chain through the fertile valleys of the Blue llidge 
and the Alleghany Mountains ; passing days and weeks in the 
wilderness, beneath the shadow of eternal forests ; listening to 
the voice of the waterfalls, which man's art had not yet set to 
the healthful music of the saw-mill or the trip-hammer ; reposing 
from the labors of the day on a bear-skin, with his feet to the 
blazing logs of a camp-fire ; and sometimes startled from the 
deep slumbers of careless, hard-working youth, by the alarm of 
the Indian war-whoop. 

3. This was the gymnastic*' school in which Washington was 
brought up ; in which his quick glance was formed, destined to 
range hereafter across the battle-field, through clouds of smoke 
and bristling rows of bayonets ;^ the school in which his senses, 
weaned from the taste for those detest'able indulgences, miscalled 
pleasures, in which the flower of adolescence" so often languishes 
and pines away, were early braced up to the sinewy manhood 
which becomes the 

" Lord of the lion heart and eagle eye." 

4. There is preserved among the papers of Washington a letter, 
written to a friend while he was engaged on his first surveying 
tour," and when he was, consequently, but sixteen years of age. 
I quote a sentence from it, in spite of the homeliness of the 
details', for which I like it the better, and because I wish to set 
before you, not an ideal hero, wrapped in cloudy generalities and 
a mist of vague panegyr'ic, but the real, identical man, with all 
the peculiarities of his life and occupation. 

5. " Your letter," says he, " gave me the more pleasure, as I 
received it among barbarians and an uncouth set of people. 
Since you received my letter of October last, I have not slept 
above three or four nights in a bed ; but, after walking a good 
deal all the day, I have lain down before the fire, upon a little 
hay, straw, fodder, or a bear-skin, — whichever was to be had, — 
with man, wife, and children, like dogs and cats ; and happy is 
he who gets the berth nearest the fire. Nothing would make it 
pass off tolerably but a good reward. A doubloon** is my con- 
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Btant gain, every day that the weather .will permit my going out. 
and sometimes six pistoles."" 

6. If there is an individual in the morning of life who 
has not yet made his choice between the flowery path of indul- 
gence and the rough ascent of honest industry, — if there is 
one who is ashamed to get his living by any branch of honest 
labor, — let him reflect that the youth who was carrying the 
theod'olite" and surveyor's chain through the mountain passes 
uf the AUeghanies, in the month of March, sleeping on a bundle 
of hay before the fire, in a settler's log-cabin, and not ashamed 
to boast that he did it for his doubloon a day, is George Wash- 
ington; that the life he led trained him up to command the 
armies of United America ; that the money he earned was the 
basis of that fortune which enabled him afterwards to bestow his 
services, without reward, on a bleeding and impoverished country. 

7. For three years was the young Washington employed, the 
greater part of the time, and whenever the season would permit, 
in this laborious and healthful occupation ; and I know not if it 
would be deemed unbecoming, were a thoughtful student of our 
history to say that he could almost hear the voice of Providence. 
in the language of Milton, announce its high purpose, 

*• To exercise him in the wilderness ; 
There shall he first lay down the rudiments 
Of his great warlare, ere"^» I send him forth 
To conquer !*' 

EVERETT. 



CXVIII. — VESUVIUS. 



1. My first sight of Vesuvius*' was from the upper «nd of 
the street To-le'do, in Naples. From that point the prospect is 
uninterrupted. Your eye passes directly to the mountain, over 
the tops of the streets, houses, churches, palaces, of the inter- 
vening villages, to the summit of the crater. The clear, trans- 
parent air, and the inky blackness of the whole hill, — its only 
tint, — bring it so near to you that you almost start as it is first 
revealed. It seems to hang over and threaten the city. It is 
eight miles distant, yet you would think it scarce three. 

2. Every roughness, the deep ravines' and fissures with which 
the face of the mountain is everywhere seamed, the rude piles 
of extinct lavas, the ragged angular masses of fallen and shat- 
tered rocks, aro all visible at that distance ; and the effect is as 
of some vast natural ruin — a wide Icene of fearful desolation. 
The soft, green turf, the richly-variegated shrubbery, the almost 
tropical vegetation, the gentle elevations and depressions of th« 
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Boil, which mtnst once have clothed the hill with an tmeqaalled 
loveliness — and such is the testimony of antiquity to its appear- 
ance before the eruption of 79 — of all this, now, not a leaf, 
not a tint remains. Neither man, nor beast, nor insect, can 
inhabit there — and the solitary bird could liot light in hope of 
a single berry or worm. ' 

3. But it must be — not described — but by your own im- 
aginations represented, in one other aspect, as it appeared, after 
a long repose of centuries, when, in the year 79 of our era, in 
the reign of Titus, it suddenly was converted to a mountain of 
fire; burying the surrounding territories, in first the thickest 
darkness for several days, then from beneath the canopy of 
cloud pouring out from its sides rivers of lava and other melted 
substances, which with more than the light of the sun illu- 
minated the earth and the overhanging clouds, and, making their 
way down the mountain, overwhelmed the city of Hercula'neum, 
burying it to a depth of from sixty to a hundred feet below the 
molten mass; and at the same time destroying Pompeii and 
StabisB by successive showers of stifling ashes. 

4. The younger Pliny, living at that time, describes the terrific 
scene in a letter to the historian Tacitus.^ His uncle, Pliny the 
naturalist, stationed at Mi-se'-num, twenty miles from the 
mountain, as commander of the Roman fleet at that place, 
drawn first by a scientific curiosity to witness nearer the dread- 
ful scene, then by a sentiment of compassion for the multitudes 
whom he saw perishing in the most miserable manner, and ven- 
turing too near the scene of danger, was himself overtaken by 
blasts of the suffocating smokes and gauS'es that raged every- 
where around the hill, and perished among those whom he wont 
to save. 

5. Pliny addresses two letters to Tac'itus ; in the first con- 
fining himself chiefly to the circumstances attending the death 
of his uncle, in the second relating his own experiences and 
observations during the eruption of the mountain. From this I 
make an extract: "There had been," he says, "many days 
before, shocks of an earthquake, which the less surprised us as 
they are extremely frequent in Campania; but they were so 
particularly violent this night, that they not only shook every- 
thing about us, but seemed indeed to threaten universal destruc- 
tion. My mother flew to my chamber, where she found mo 
rising, in order to awaken me. We went out into a small court 
belonging to the house, which separated the sea from the build- 
ings. , ♦ 

6. " Though it was now morning, the light was extremely 
faint and languid ; the buildings all around tottered, and though 
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WO Btood upon open groand, yet, as th4 place was narrow and 
confined, there was no remaining there without certain and great 
danger ; we therefore resolved to quit the town. The people 
followed tts in the utmost consternation, and pressed in great 
crowds about in our way. Being got to a convenient distance 
from the houses, we stood still in the midst of a most dangerous 
and dreadful scene. The chariots, which we had ordered to be 
drawn out, were so agitated backwards and forwards, though 
upon the most level ground, that we could not keep them steady 
even by supporting them by large stones. 

7. ** The sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to be driven 
^rom its banks by the convulsive motions of tlie earth. It is 
certain, at least, that the shore was considerably enlarged, and 
several sea animals were lefl upon it On the other side, a 
black and dreadful cloud, bursting with an igneous serpentine 
vapor, darted out a long train of fire, resembling flashes of light- 
ning. Soon afterward the. cloud seemed to descend and cover 
the whole ocean, as indeed it entirely hid the island of Capria 
and the prom'ontory of Misenum. The ashes now began to fall 
upon us, though in no great quantity. I turned my head, and 
observed behind us a thick smoke, which came rolling after us 
like a torrent. 

8. *' I proposed, while we had yet any light, to turn out of 
the high road, lest we should be pressed to death in the dark by 
the crowd that followed. We had scarce stepped out of the 
path, when darkness overspread us, not like that of a cloudy 
night, or when there is no moon, but of a room when it is shut 
up, and all lights are extinct. Nothing then was to be heard 
but the shrieks of women, the screams of children, and the cries 
of men — some calling for their children, others for their 
parents, others for their husbands, and distinguishing each other 
by their voices ; one lamenting his own fate, another that of his 
&mily, some wishing to die, some Hfting their hands to the 
gods ; ^ but the greater part imagining that the last and eternal 
night was come, which was to destroy both the world and the 
gods together. 

9. " At length a glimmering light appeared, which we im- 
agined tg be rather the forerunner of an approaching burst of 
flames (as in truth it was), than the return of day : however, 
the fire fell at a distance from us. Then again we were im- 
mersed in thick darkness, and a heavy shower of ashes rained 
upon us, which we were obSgcd every now and then to shake 
off, otherwise we should have been crushed and buried in the 

* In their ignoranoo of the one true God, most of the Bomauf of Pllx^'f 
4»y were PolytheieU. or boUeven in many focU. 
22 
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heap. I might boast that, during all this scene of h.rror, not a 
Figh or expression of fear escaped me, had not my support been 
founded on that miserable though strong consolation, that all 
mankind were involved in the same calamity, and that I imag- 
ined that I was perishing with the world itself. 

10. ''At last this dreadful darkness was dissipated (ailer a 
duration of three days), by degrees, like a cloud or smoke ; the 
real day returned, and even the sun appeared, though very 
faintly, and as when an eclipse is coming on. Every object that 
presented itself to our eyes seemed changed, being covered over 
with white ashes, as with a deep snow. We returned to Mi-se'- 
num, where we refreshed ourselves as well as we could, and 
passed an anxious night between hope and fear, for the earth- 
quake still continued. However, my mother and I, notwith- 
standing the danger we had passed and that still threatened us, 
had no thought of leaving the place till we should receive some 
account of my uncle." 

11. He had already perished on the beach at StabiaB, ten 
miles from Vesuvius, the second day of the eruption — this was 
now the fourth. IThere appear to have been three days of total 
darkness, except occasionally relieved by the breaking out of 
flames or lava. It may be imagined what the scene must have 
been which presented itself in the neighborhood of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, or at Naples, when that which Pliny describes 
occurred at Mi-se'-num, twenty miles, nearly, from the mount- 
ain, with Naples itself, and the high lands intervening between it 
and the volcano ; and what multitudes must have perished, if at 
ten miles distance Pliny was suffocated by the poisonous gases. 

12. I believe no account has come to us how great the 
destruction of life was on this occasion, nor even of what 
heM\ the Neapolitans. The only fact in this relation is the im- 
mediate relief which the Emperor Titus, with characteristio 
humanity, dispatched to the scene, as soon as the news of the 
disaster had reached Bome. We may readily conjecture, that 
all the inhabitants in the immediate neighborhood of the hill 
must have had sufficient warning by the earthquake, and the 
first bursting out of smoke from the crater, to enable them to 
escape. And that the most did escape, at least from ^ompeii, 
is proved by the comparatively few skeletons that have been dis- 
covered there. wh. ware. 



CXrX. — THE SWOKD ^ND THE PRBSSy_^ ' 

1. Whin Tamerlane" had finished building his pyramid" of 
seventy thousand human skulls, and was seen standing at the gate 
of Damascus, glittering in his steel, with his baHtle-axe on his 
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shoulder, till his fierce hosts filed out to new yictories and car 
nage, the pale looker-on might have fancied that Nature was in 
her death-throes ; for havoc and despair had taken possession of 
the earth, and the sun of manhood seemed settiijg in a sea of blood. 

2. Yet it might be on that very gala-day of Tamerlane that a 
little boy was playing nine-pins in the streets of Mentz," whose 
history was more important than that of twenty Tamerlanes. The 
Khan," with his shaggy demons of the wilderness, " passed away 
like a whirlwind," to be forgotten forever ; and that German 
artisan has wrought a benefit which id yet immeasurably expand- 
ing itself, and will continue to expand itself, through all countries 
and all times. 

3. What are the conquests and the expeditions of the whole 
corporation of captains,^ from Walter the Penniless to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, compared with those movable types of Faust ? " 
Truly it is a mortifying thing for your conqueror to reflect how 
perishable is the metal with which he hammers with such vio- 
lence ; how the kind earth will soon shroud up his bloody foot- 
prints ; and all that he achieved and skilfully piled together will 
be but like his own canvas city of a camp — this evening loud 
with life, to-morrow all struck and vanished, — "a few pits and 
heaps of straw." 

4. For here, as always, it continues true, that the deepest force 
is the stillest ; that, as in the fable, the mild shining of the sun 
shall silently accomplish what the fierce blustering of the tempest 
in vain essayed. Above all, it is ever to be kept in mind that 
not by material but by moral power are men and their actions to 
be governed. How noiseless is thought ! No rolling of drums, 
no tramp of squadrons, no tumult of innumerable baggage-wag^ 
ons, attend its movements. 

5. In what obscure and sequestered places may the head be 
meditating which is one day to be crowned with more than im- 
perial authority! for kings and emperors will be among its 
ministering servants ; it will rule not over^ but in all heads ; and 
with these solitary combinations of ideas, and with magic form'- 
ulas," bend the world to its will. The time may come when 
Napoleon himself will be better known for his laws than his bat- 
tles, and the victory of Waterloo prove less momentous than the 
opening of the first Mechanics* Institute. thomas carlyie. 

Beneath the rule of men entirely great 
. The pen is mightier than the sword. Behold 
The arch enchanter's wand ! — itself a nothing I 
But taking sorcery from the master hand 
To paralyze the Csesars, and to strike 
The loud earth breathless ! Take away the sword — 
States can be saved without it. lttton. 
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CXX. — SELECT PASSAGES IN VERSE 
1. Trust in God. — Y&ung. 

THOU great Arbiter of life and death ! 
Nature^s immortal, immaterial sun ! 
Whose all-prolific beam late called me forth 
fVom darkness, teeming darkness, where I lay 
The worm^s inferior, and in rank beneath 

The dust I tread on ;'»i— high to bear my brow, 
To drink the spirit of the golden day. 
And triumph m existence,*^* — and couldst know 
No motive out my bliss, and hast ordained, 
A rise in blessing,^29 ^j^ the patriarch's joy 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown :^ 

1 trust in Thee, and know in whom I trust : 
Or life or death is equal ; neither weighs ; 

All weight"" in this, — 0, let me live to Thee ! 

2. Hb Liyes Long who Lives Well — Randolfk, 

Wouldst thou live long t The only means are these, 

'Bove Galen's diet, or Hippoc'rates' : 

Strive to live well ; tread in the upright ways, 

And rather count thy actions than thy days ; 

Then thou hast lived enough amongst us here ; 

For every day well spent I count a year. 

live wdl, and then, now soon soe'er thou die, 

Thou art of age to claim eternity. 

But he tiiat outlives Nestor, and appears 

To have passed the date of gray Methuselah's yean. 

If he 'his life to sloth and sua. doth give, — 

I say he only was — he did not live. 

3. Eetirkmsnt. — Goldsmith. 

0, blest retirement,'® friend to life's decline ! 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine ! 
How blest is he who crowns in shades like these 
A youth of labor with an age of ease ; 
Wlio quits a world where strong temptations try. 
And, smce 'tis hard to combat,^ learns to fly !' 
For him no wretches, bom to work and weep, 
Explore ti^e mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 
No surly porter stands in guilty state. 
To spurn imploring fiunine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end. 
Angels around befriending virtue's friend * 
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Sinks to the grave with unperoeiyed decaj, 
While resi^ation gently filopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects brightening to tne last, 
His heaven commenoes ere the world be past ! 

4. The Old Man by the Brook. — Wordsworth. 

Down to the vale this water steers, how merrily it goes ! 
T will murmur on a thousand years, and flow as now it flovra. 
A 3d here, on this delightful day, I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay beside this fountain's brink. 
My eyes are fflled with childish tears, my heart is idly stirred. 
For the same sound is in my ears that in those days I heard 

5. Freedom. — Bryant. 

Freedom ! thou art not, as poets dream, 

A &ir young girl, with light and delicate limbs, 

And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned his slave, 

When he took oflF the gyves." A bearded man. 

Armed to the teeth, art thou : one mailed hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword ; thy brow, 

Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred. 

With tokens of old wars ; thy massive limbs 

Are strong and struggling. Fower at thee has launched 

His bolts, and with ms lightning smitten thee ; 

They could not quench the life uiou hast from heaven !, 

6. The Follt of Procrastination. 

To-morrow's action ! can that hoary wisdom, 
Borne dovm vrith years, still dote upon to-morrow . 
That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy. 
The coward, and the fool, condemned to lose 
An useless life in waiting for to-morrow. 
To ^ze vnth longine eyes upon to-morrow,"' 
Till interposing death destroys the prospect ! 
Strange ! that this general fraud from day to day 
Should fill the world with vnretches undetected. 
The soldier, laboring through a winter's march. 
Still sees to-morrow drest in robes of triumph ; 
Still to the lover's long-expecting arms 
To-morrow brings the visionary l)ride. 
But thou, too old to bear another cheat. 
Learn that the present hour alone is man's. 

7. Practical Charity. — Crabbe. 

An ardent spirit dwells with Christian love, —^ 
The eagle's vigor in the pitying doy« ; 
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'T is not enough that we with sorrow sigh, 
That we the wants of pleading^ man supply ; 
That we in sympathy with sufferers feel, 
Nor hear a grief without a wish^** to heal : — 
Not these suffice ; to sickness, pain, and woe, 
The Christian spirit loves with aid to go ;^*® 
Will not be sought, waits not for Want to plead. 
But seeks the duty, — nay, prevents the need, ^ 
Her utmost aid to every ill applies, 
And plants relief for coming miseries. 

8. The Guilty Conscience. — Byron. 

The mind that broods o'er guilty woes 

Is like the scorpion gjirt by fire : 
In circle narrowing as it glows. 
The flames around their captive close ; 
Till, inly searched by thousand throes, 

And maddening in her ire, 
One, and a sole relief she knows : 
The sting she nourished for her foes — 
Whose venom never yet was vain, 
Gives but one pang, and cures all pain — • 
She darts into her desperate brain. 
So do the dark in soul expire. 
Or live like scorpjion girt oy fire ; 
So writhes the mind remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for heaven : 
Darkness above, despair beneath. 
Around it flame, within it death ! 

9. Prayer. — Alfred Tennyson, * ' 

More things are wrought by prayer ^ 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy Yoioe 
Kise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep or ^oats, 
That nourish a blind life within the bram, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer,^ 
Both for themselves and those who call them Mend? 
For so, the whole round earth is every vra-y 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

10. Coronach." — Scott. 

He is gone on the mountain, he is lost to the forest. 
Like a summer-dried fountain, when our need was the sorest 
The fount, reappearing, from the rain-drops shall borrow, 
But to us comes no cheering, to Duncan no morrow ! 
The hand of the reaper takes the ears that are hoary. 
But the voice of the weeper vrails manhood in gloiy ; 
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The autunm winds rushing waft the leaves that are sercst, 
But our flower was in flusning when blighting was nearest. — 
Fleet foot on the correi," sage counsel in cumber," 
Bed hand in the foray ,£< how sound is thy slumber ; 
Like the dew on the mountain, like the ioam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, thou art gone, and forever ! 

1 ' 



CXXL — JOAN OF ARC. 

1. "What is to be thought of her ? What is to be thought of 
the poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of Lorraine, who 
rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, out of the reli- 
gious inspiration of deep pastoral solitudes, to a station in the van 
of armies, and to the more perilous station at the right hand of 
kings ? The poor maiden drank not herself from that cup of rest 
which she had secured for France. No ! for her voice was then 
silent. No ! for her feet were dust. 

2. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl! "When the thunders 
of universal France, as even yet may happen, shall proclaim the 
grandeur of her who gave up all for her country, thy ear will 
have been deaf for five centuries. To suffer and to do, that was 
thy portion in this life: to doy — never for thyself, always for 
others ; to suffer j — never in the persons of generous champions, 
always in thy own, — that was thy destiny ; and not for a mo- 
ment was it hidden from thyself. Life, thou saidst, is short ; let 
me use that life, so transitory, for glorious ends. 

3. This pure creature — pure from every suspicion of even a 
visionary self-interest, even as she was pure in senses more obvi- 
ous — never once relaxed in her belief in the darkness that was 
travelling to meet her. She might not prefigure the very manner 
of her death ; she saw not in vision, perhaps, the aerial altitude 
of the fiery scaffold, the spectators on every road pouring into 
Rouen"* as to a coronation, the surging smoke, the volleying flames ; 
but the voice that called her to death, — that she heard forever. 

4. Great was the throne of France even in those days, and 
great was he that sat upon it ; but^ well Joiin knew that not the 
throne, nor he that sat upon it, was for her ; but, on the contrary, 
that she was for them. Not she by them, but they by her, should 
rise from the dust. Gorgeous were the lilies"* of France, and for 
centuries had they the privilege to spread their beauty over land 
and sea, until, in another century, the wrath of God and man 
combined to wither them ; but well Joan knew — early at Dom- 
re'mj she had read that bitter troth — that the lilies of FranoA 
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would decorate no garland for her. Flower nor bud, bell noi 
blossom, would ever bloom for her. 

5. Joan of .\rc was born in 1412, in the little village of Dom* 
re'my, on the borders of Lorraine, in France. Her parents were 
poor, and maintained themselves by their own labor upon a little- 
land, with a few cattle. Joan worked in the field in summer, and 
in winter she sewed^ and spun. Small was her stock of learn- 
ing, for she could neither read nor write ; but she would often go 
apart by herself in the pasture, as if to talk with God. She was 
a devout attendant at church, and gave to the poor to the utmost 
extent of her means ; a girl of natural piety, that saw God in 
forests, and hills, and fountains, but did not the less seek him in 
places consecrated by religion. 

6. Her native land was at this period in a distracted state. 
Paris was occupied by English troops ; and the King of England 
was declared by a strong party the rightful heir of the throne of 
France. The people of the north of France, seeing in his success 
the end of strife, favored his cause ; but in tiie south, the country 
people, and a part of the nobility, stood by the lineal heir, Charles 
the Seventh, and by the old nationality. Meanwhile the English 
were extending their power ; and the city of Orleans was so 
closely be^eged by them that its fall seemed inevitable. It was 
a dark day for France. 

7. For some time, Joan had entertained the belief that she was 
in communion with the spirits of departed saints ; that she saw 
angelic visions and heard angelic voices. These voices now whis- 
pered to her the duty imposed upon herself of delivering France 
and restoring its nationality. She found the means of making 
her way to the presence of the true heir of the throne, Charles 
the Seventh ; and although, as he stood among his courtiers, he 
at first, in order to test her prophetic gift, maintained that he was 
not the king, she fell down and embraced his knees, declaring that 
he was the man. She offered to raise the siege™ of Orleans, and 
to conduct Charles to Rheims" to be crowned. 

8. At this time she was eighteen years old, slender and deli- 
cate in shape, with a pleasant countenance, a somewhat pale 
complexion, eyes rather melancholy than eager, and rich chest- 
nut-brown hair. As the king's a&irs were hopeless, he did not 
refuse what seemed the preternatural aid proffered by Joan. She 
demanded for herself a particular sword in the church of St. 
Catharine, which was given to her. She put on a male dress, and 
unfurled her banner at the head of the French army, whom she 
had inspired with her own strong convictions of help from oq 
high through her means. 

9 She now appeared frequently in battle, and was 
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tini68 woonddd ; still no nnfemmine craelty ever stained her eon* 
duct. She never killed any one, never shed blood with hf»r own 
hand. She interposed to protect the captive or the wounded. 
She mourned over the excesses of her countrymen, and would throw 
herself from her horse to administer comfort to a dying foeman. 
Besolute, chivalrous, gentle, and brave, wise in council, constant 
in her faith in her high mission, and inspiring the whole immense 
host by her enthusiasm, the secret of her success seemed .to lie as 
much in her good sense as in her courage and her visions. This 
girl of the people clearly saw the question before France, and 
knew how to solve it. 

10. When she had first appeared before the king, he had been 
on the point of giving up the struggle with the English, and of 
flying to the south of France. Joan taught him to blush for such 
abject counsels. She liberated Orleans, that great city, so decis- 
ive by its fate for the issue of the war. Entering the city after 
sunset on the 29th of April, 1429, she took part on Sunday, May 
8th, in the religious celebration for the entire disappearance of 
the besieging force. On the 29th of Jime, she gained over the 
English the decisive battle of Patay' ; on the ninth of July, the 
took Troyes*' by a coup-de-main ;** on the fifteenth of that month 
she carried the Dauphin*' into Eheims ; on Sunday the seven- 
teenth, she crowned him ; and there she rested from her labor of 
triumph. She had accomplished the capital objects which her 
own visions had dictated. She had saved France. What 
remained was, to suffer. 

11. Having placed the king on his throne, it was her fortune 
thenceforward to be thwarted. More than one military plan was 
entered upon which she did not approve. Too well she felt that 
the end was now at hand. Still, she continued to expose her per- 
son in battle as before ; severe wounds had not taught her caution ; 
and at length she was made prisoner by the Burgun'dians, and 
finally given up to the English. The object now was to vitiato 
the coronation of Charles the Seventh as the work of a witch ; 
and, for this end, Joan was tried for sorcery. She resolutely de« 
folded herself from the absurd accusation. 

12. Never, from the foundations of the earth, was there such 
a trial as this, if it were laid open in all its beauty of defence, 
and aU its malignity of attack. O, child of France ! shepherdess, 
peasant-girl ! trodden under foot by all around thee, how I honor 
thy flashing intellect, — quick as the lightning, and as true to ita 
mark, — that ran before France and laggard Eur(^e by many a 
century, coLfounding the malice of the ensnarer, and making 
dumb the oracles of falsehood ! " Would you examine me as a 
witnew against myself?" was the question by which many timet 
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Bhe defied their arts. The result of this trial was the condemna- 
tion of Jean to be burnt alive. Never did grim inquisitors doom 
to death a fairer victim by baser means. 

13. Woman, sister ! there are some things which you do not 
execute as well as your brother, man ; no, nor ever will. Yet, 
sister, woman, — cheerfully, and with the love that bums in 
depths of admiration, I acknowledge that you can do one thing 
as well as the best of men, — you can die grandly ! On the twenti- 
eth of May, 1431, being then about nineteen years of age, Joan 
of Arc underwent her martyrdom. She was conducted before 
midday, guarded by eight hundred spearmen, to a platform of 
prodigious height, constructed of wooden billets," supported by 
occasional walls of lath and plaster, and traversed by hollow 
spaces in every direction, for the creation of air-currents. 

14. With an undaunted- soul, but a meek and saintly de- 
meanor, the maiden encountered her terrible &te. Upon her 
head was placed a mitre, bearing the inscription, ** Belapsed 
heretic, apouate, idolatress^ Her piety displayed itself in the 
most touching manner to the last ; and her angelic forgetfuluess 
of self was manifested in a remarkable degree. The executioner 
had been directed to apply his torch from below. He did so. 
The fiery smoke rose upwards in billowing volumes. A monk 
was then standing at Joan's side. Wrapt up in his sublime 
office, h? saw not the danger, but still persisted in his prayers. 

15. Even then, when the last enemy was racing up the fiery 
stairs to seize her, even at that moment did this noblest of girls 
think only for Am, — the one friend that would not forsake her, 
— and not^for herself; bidding him with her last breath to care 
for his own preservation, but to leave her to God. " Go down," 
she said ; ** lift up the cross before me, that I may see it in dying, 
and speak to me pious words to the end." Then protesting her 
innocence, and recommending her soul to heaven, she continued 
to pray as the flames leaped up and walled her in. Her last 
audible word was the name of Jesus. Sustained by faith in him, 
in her last fight upon the scaffold, she had triumphed gloriously ; 
victoriously she had tasted death. 

16. Few spectator^ of this martyrdom" were so hardened as to 
contain their tears. All the English, with the exception of a 
few soldiers, who made a jest of the affair, were deeply moved. 
The French murmured that the death was cruel and unjust. 
" She die* a martyr ! Ah, we are lost ! we have burned a saint ! 
Would to God that my soul were with hers ! " Such were tha 
exclamations on every side. A fanat'ic English soldier, who had 
Bwom to throw a fagot on the funeral-pile, hearing Joan's last 
prayer to her Saviour, suddenly turned away, a penitent for li& 
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.saying everywhere that he had seen a dove rising upon white 
1^ ings to heaven from the ashes where she had stood. 

FROM DB 'QVIKCK7 AND OTHERS. 



CXXIL — THE SKY. 



1. It is a strange thing how little, in general, people knc^ 
about the sky. It is the part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and 
evident purpose of talking to him, and teaching him, than in any 
other of her works ; and it is just the part in which we leasl. 
attend to her. The noblest scenes of the earth can bo seen and 
known but by few ; it is not intended that man should live always 
in the midst of them; he injures them by his presence — he 
ceases to feel them if he be always with them. 

2. But the sky is for all ; bright as it is, it is not <* too bright nor 
good for human nature's daily food ; " it is fitted in all its functions 
lor the perpetual comfort and exalting of the heart, for the sooth 
ing it and purifying it from dross and dust. Sometimes gentle, 
sometimes capricious, sometimes awful — never the same for two 
moments together ; almost human in its passions, almost spiritual 
in its tenderness, almost divine in its infinity ; its appeal to what 
is immortal in us is as distinct as its ministry of chastisement or 
of blessing to what is mortal is essential. 

3. And yet we never attend to it, we never make it a subject 
of thought, but as it has to do with our animal sensations. We 
look upon all by which it speaks to us more clearly than to 
brutes, — upon all which bears witness to the intention of the 
Supreme, that we are to receive more from the covering vault 
than the light and the dew that we share with the weed and the 
worm, — only as a succession of meaningless and monotonous 
accident, too common and too vain to be worthy of a moment of 
watchfulness or a glance of admiration. If, in our moments of 
utter idleness and insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last resource, 
which of its phenomena do we speak of? 

4. One says it has been wet, and another it has been windy, 
and another it has been warm. Who, among the whole clatter- 
ing crowd, can tell me of the forms and the precipices of the 
chain of tall white mountains that gilded the horizon at noon 
yesterday ^ Who saw the narrow sunbeam that came out of the 
south, and smote upon their summits until they melted and mould- 
ered away in a dust of blue rain? Who saw the danoe of the 
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dead clouds when the sonlight left them last mght, and the west 
wind blew them before it like withered leaves ? 

5. All has passed unregretted or unseen ; or, if the apathy be 
ever shaken off, even for an instmit, it is only by what is extraor- 
dinary. And yet, it is not in the broad and fierce manifesta- 
tions of the elemental energies, not in the clash of the hail, nor 
the drift of the whirlwind, that the highest characters of the 
sublime are developed. God is not always so eloquent in the 
earthquake, nor in the fire, as in <* the still, small voice." They 
are but the blunt and the low faculties of our nature which can 
only be addressed through lamp-black and lightning. 

6. It is in quiet and subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty, 
the deep, and the calm, and the perpetual, — that which must be 
sought ere it is seen, and loved ere it is understood, — things 
which the angels work out for us daily, and yet vary eternally, 
which are never wanting and never repeated, which are to be 
found always yet each found but once, — it is through these that 
the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty 
given. KusKm 



CXXIII. — THE BEAUTIFUL. 

1. Walk with the Beautiful and with the Grand, 
Let nothing on the earth thy feet deter ; 
Sorrow may lead thee weepmg by the hand, 
But give not all thy bosom thoughts to her ; 

Walk with the Beautiful. 

2. I hear thee say, " The Beautiful ! what is it ? " 
0, thou art darkly ignorant ! Be sure 

'T is no long weary road its form to visit, 
For thou canst make it smile beside thy door ; 
Then love the BeautifuL 

3. Ay, love it ; 't is a sister that will bless. 

And teach thee patience when the heart is lonely ; 
The angels love it, for they wear its drees. 
And thou art made a little lower only ; 

Then loTe the Beautiful. 

4. Some t>oast its presence in a Grecian face ; 
Some, in a favorite warbler of the skies ; 

But be not fooled ! whate'er thine eye may trace. 
Seeking the Beautiful, it will arise ; 

Then seek it 9verjwhat^ 



th. 



6. Thy bosom is its mint ; the workmen are 

Thj thoaghts, and they must coin for thee : beiiedDg 
The Beautiful exists in every star, 
Thou mak'st it so ; and art thyaelf deceivini^ 
If otherwise thy fait 

6. Dost thoa see Beauty in the violet's cup ! — 
I '11 teach thee miracles ! Walk on this heath, 
And say to the negkcled flower, *' Look up, 
And be thou Beautiful i " — if thou hast mith, 

It will obey thy word 

7. One thing I warn thee : bow no knee to gold , 
Leas innocent it makes the guileless tongue : 
It turns the feelings prematurely old : 



And they who keep their best affections younr 
Best love the Beautiful ! 

BUBSINOTON. 



CXXIV. — THE PliOUGHMAN. 

1. CuEAK the brown path to meet his coulter's*" gleam ! 
Lo ! on he comes, behind his smoking team. 

With Toil's bright dew-drops on his sun-burnt brow. 

The lord of eartn, the hero of the plough ! 

First in the field before the reddening sun. 

Last in the shadows when the day is done, 

line after line, along the bursting sod, 

Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod. 

2. Still where he treads the stubborn dods divide ; 
The smooth, fresh furrow opens, deep and wide ; 
Matted and dense the tangled turf upheaves ; 
Mellow and dark the ridgy corn-field cleaves ;« 
Up the steep hill-side, where the laboring train 
Slants the long track that scores the level plain. 
Through the moist valley, clogged vnth oozing clay. 
The patient convoy breaks its^stined way ; 

At every turn the loosening chains resound. 
The swinging ploughshare circles glistening round, 
Till the wide neld one billowy waste appears. 
And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 

3. These are the hands whose sturdy labor brings 
The peasant's food, the golden pomp of kings ; 
This is the page whose letters snail be seen 
Chan^ by the sun to words of living green ; 
This IS the scholar whose immortal pen 
Spelk the first lesMD hunger taught to men ; 

23 
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These are the lines, O, heaTen-oonunandec To3, 
That fill thy deed — the charter of the boL ! 

4. 0; gracious mother, whoec benijmant breast 
Wakes us to life, and lulls us all to rest, 
How sweet thy features, kind to every clime, 
Mock with their smile the wrinkled front of Time . 
We stain thy fiowcrs, — they blossom o'er the dead ; 
We rend thy bosom, and it gives us broad ; 
O'er' the red field that tramj^ing strife has torn 
Waves the green plumage of thy tasselled corn ; 
Our maddening conflicts scar thy fairest plain, — 
Still thy soft answer is the growing grain. noum. 



OXXV. — KLOQUBNCB OF STATESMEN. 
1. Degeneracy or Athens. — Demosthenes. 

Such, 0, men of Athens ! were your ancestors : so glorious is 
the eye of the world ; so bountiful and munificent to their coun- 
try ; so sparing, so modest, so self-denying, to themselves. What 
resemblance can we find, in the present generation, to these great 
men ? At a time when your ancient competitors have left you a 
clear stage, when the Lacedem'onians are disabled, the Thebans 
employed in troubles of their own, when no other state whatever 
is in a condition to rival or molest you, — in short, when you are 
at full liberty, when you have the opportunity and the power to 
become once more the sole arbiters of Greece, — you permit, 
patiently, whole provinces to be wrested from you ; you lavish 
the public money in scandalous and obscure uses ; you- suffer 
your allies to perish in time of peace, whom you preserved in 
tpse of war ; and, to sum up all, you, yourselves, by your mer- 
cenary court, and servile resignation to the will and pleasure of 
designing, insidious leaders, abet, encourage, and strengthen, the 
most dangerous and formidable of your enemies. Yes, Athen- 
ians, I repeat it, you yourselves are the contrivers of your own 
ruin. 

Lives there a man who has confidence enough to deny it ? Let 
him arise and assign, if he can, any other cause of the success 
and prosperity of Philip, « But," you reply, " what Athens 
may have lost in reputation abroad ^e has gained in splendor 
at home. Was there ever a greater appearance of prosperity 
and plenty ? Is not the city enlarged ? Are not the streets 
better paved, houses repaired and beautified ? " Away with such 
trifles ! Shall I be paid mfh oounters ? An old square new 
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vamped np ! a fotmtain ! an aqueduct ! — Are these aoquiationit 
to boast of? Cast jour eyes upon the magistrate under whose 
ministry you boast these precious improvements. Behold the 
despicable creature, raised all at once from dirt to opulence, 
from the lowest obscurity to the highest honors. Have not some 
of these upstarts built private houses and seats vying with the 
most sumptuous of our public palaces ? And how have their 
fortunes and their power increased, but as the Commonwealth 
has been ruined and impoverished ? - 

2. The Value or LrrERATUsE. — Cicero, 

Had I not, by deeply pondering the precepts of philosophy, 
and the lessons of the historian and the poet, imbued my mind 
with an early and iptimate conviction that nothing in life is 
worthy of strenuous pursuit but honor and renown, and that, for 
the attainment of these, the extremes of bodily torture, and all 
the terrors of exile and of death, ought to be regarded as trifles, 
never should I have engaged in such a series of deadly conflicts 
for your safety, nor have exposed myself to these daily machina- 
tions of the most profligate of mankind. But the literature, the 
wisdom, the consentaneous" voice of antiquity, all teem with 
glorious examples — examples which would have been forever 
buried in oblivion, but for the redeeming light of letters. How 
many instances of heroic daring and devotedness are pictured on 
the Greek and Boman page, not for our study only, but for our 
imitation ! With these illustrious models?*^ incessantly before my 
eyes, I have labored to form my mind and character by intense 
meditation on their excellence. 

3. On Taxing the American Colonies, 1775. — Lord Chatham, 

What foundation have we for our claims over America ? What 
IS our right to persist in such cruel and vindictive measures 
against that loyal, respectable people ? They say you have no 
right to tax them without their consent. They say truly. Rep- 
resentation and taxation must go together. Eepeal, therefore, 
my lords. But bare repeal will not be enough. What ! repeal 
a bit of paper ! repeal a piece of parchment ! That alone will 
not do, my lords. You must go through the work ; you must 
declare you have no right to tax the colonists ; you must repeal 
their fears and resentments ; — then they may trust you ; then 
you may hope for their love and gratitude. All attempts to 
impose servitude upon such men, to establish despotism over 
imch a mighty continental nation, must be vain, must be fatal. * 
We shall be forced ultimately to retract ; let U8 retract while w« 
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ean, not when we most. Ayoid the humiliating, the disgraeefhl 
necessitj. Make the first advances towards peace. 

There is no time to be lost. Every moment is big with dan- 
gers. While I am speaking the decisive blow may be stmck, 
and millions involved in the consequence. The very first drop 
will make a wound which years, perhaps ages, may not heal. I 
would not encourage America to proceed beyond the right line. 
I reprobate all acts of violence. But, when her inherent consti- 
tutional rights are invaded, then I own myself an American, and, 
feeling myself such, I shall, to the verge of my life, vindicate 
those rights against all men who would trample on or deny thenu 

4. Justice. — Sheridan. 

The majesty of Justice, in the eyes of Mr. Hastings, is an 
object " not to be approached without solicitation ; " an object to 
be propitiated with offerings and worshipped with sacrifices. But 
Justice is not this halt^ and miserable object. It is not an 
Indian paged." It is not the portentous phantom of despair. 
It is not like any fabled monster, formed in the eclipse of reason, 
and found in some unhallowed grove of superstitious darkness 
and political dismay. No, my lords ; in the happy reverse of 
all these, I turn from the disgusting caricature" to the real 
image ! Justice I have now before me, august' and pure, the 
abstract idea of all that would be perfect in the spirit and aspir* 
ings of men ; where the mind rises, where the heart expands ; 
where the countenance is ever placid and benign ; where her 
favorite attitude is to stoop to the unfortunate, to hear their cry 
and to help them, to succor and to save, to rescue and relieve ; 
majestic from its mercy, venerable from its utility, uplifted with- 
out pride, firm without obduracy, beneficent in each preference, 
lovely though in her frown. On that justice I rely. 

5. Impeachment of Hastings. — Burke, 

I impeach Warren Hastings, Esquire, of high crimes and mif^ 
demeanors. I impeach him, in the name of the Commons" of 
Great Britain, in parliament assembled, whose parliamentary 
trust he has betrayed. I impeach him, in the name of all the 
Commons of Great Britain, whose national character he has dis- 
honored. I impeach him, in the name of the people of India, 
whose laws, rights, and liberties, he has subverted ; whose proper** 
ties he has destroyed, whose country he has laid waste and deso- 
late. I impeach him, in the name and by virtue of those 
eternal laws of justice which he has violated. I impeach him, 
in the name of human nature itself, which he has cruelly oat« 
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raged, injured, and oppressed, in both sexes, in everj age, rank, 
aitaation, and condition of life. 

6. Thb Ihpiucticablk UNnxsiRABLE. — Burke, 

I know it is common for men to say that sach and such things 
are perfectly right, — yery desirable, — but that, unfortunately, 
they are not practicable. 0, n&, sir, no ! Those things which 
are not pra-*ticable are not desirable. There is nothing in the 
world really beneficial that does not lie within the reach of an 
informed understanding and a well-directed pursuit. There is 
nothing that God has judged good for us that he has not given 
' us the means to accomplish, both in the natural and the moral 
world. If we cry, like children, for the moon, like children we 
must cry on. 

7. American Progress. — Burke, 

Nothing in the history of mankind is like their progress. For 
my part, I never cast an eye on their flourishing commerce and 
their cultivated and commodious life, but they seem to me rather 
ancient nations grown to perfection through a long series of fortu- 
nate events, and a train of successful industry, accumulating 
wealth in many centuries, than the colonies of yesterday, — than 
a set of miserable outcasts, a few years ago, not so much sent as 
thrown out, on the bleak and barren shore of a desolate wilder- 
ness, three thousand miles &om all civilized intercourse. 

8. The Schoolkaster is Abroad. — Lord Brougham. 

There have been periods when the country heard with dismay 
that " the soldier was abroad." That is not the case now. Let 
the soldier be abroad ; in the present age he can do nothing. 
There is another person abroad, — a less important person in the 
eyes of some, an insignificant person, whose labors have tended 
to produce this state of things. The schoolmaster is abroad ! 
And I trust more to him, armed with his primer, than I do to the 
soldier in full military array, for upholding and extending the 
liberties of the country. The adversaries of improvement are 
wont to make themselves merry with what is termed the " Tnarck 
of intellect j^^ and here, as far as the phrase goes, they are in the 
right. The conqueror moves in a march. He stalks onward 
with the " pride, pomp, and circumstance " of war, banners fly- 
ing, shouts rending the air, guns thundering, and martial music 
pealing, to drown the shrieks of the wounded, and the lamenta- 
tions for the slain. 

23=^ 
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Not thus the schoolmaster, in his peaceful vocation. Ha 
quietly advances in his humble path, laboring steadily till he has 
opened to the light all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by 
the roots the weeds of vice. His is a progress not to be com- 
pared with anything like a march; but it leads to a far more 
brilliant triumph, and to laurels more imperishable than the 
destroyer of his species, the scourge of the world, ever won. 
Such men — men deserving the glorious title of Teachers of 
Mankind — I have found, laboring conscientiously, though, per- 
haps, obscurely, in their blessed vocation, wherever I have gone. 
Their calling is high and holy ; their renown will fill the earth in 
after ages, in proportion as it sounds not far off in their own 
times. 

9. Replt to M. Db Baizf.* — Mirabeau, 

The Conunons" of France have resolved to deliberate. We 
have heard the intentions that have been attributed to the king ; 
and you, sir, who cannot be rec'ognized as his organ in the 
National Assembly, — you, who have here neither place, voice, 
nor right to speak, — you are not the person to bring to us a mes- 
sage of his. Go, say to those who sent you, that we are here by 
the power of the people, and that we will not be driven hence 
save by the power of the bayonet. 

10. Men more Powerful than Measures. — Canning. 

Look at France, and see what we have to cope with, and con- 
sider what has made her what she is. A man. You will tell 
me that" she was great, and powerful, and formidable, before the 
days of Bonaparte's government; that he found in her great 
physical and moral resources ; that he had but to turn them to 
account. True, and he did so. Compare the situation in which 
he found"® France with that to which he has raised her. I am 
no panegyrist" of Bonaparte ; but I cannot shut my eyes to the 
superiority of his talents, to the amazing ascendency of his 
genius. Tell me not of his measures and his policy. It is his 
genius, his character, that keeps the world in awe. Sir, to meet, 
to check, to curb, to stand up against him, we want arms of the 
same kind. I am far from objecting to the large military estab- 
lishments which are proposed to you. I vote for them, with all 
my heart. But, for the purpose of coping with Bonaparte, one 
great commanding spirit is worth them all. 

* On the occasion of his communicating to the National Assemblj of 
France, Jane 23d, 1789, an order from the king for their diepersion. 
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11. On Bssistancb to British Oppbbssion. — Patrick Hauj. 

Hie battle^ sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the activei 
tka vigilant, ^e brave. Besides, sir, we have no election ! If 
we wore base enough to desire it, it b now too late to retire from 
the contest. There is no retreat bat in submissioa and slaveiy ! 
Our chains are forged. Their clanking may be heard on the 
plains of Boston. The war is inevitable, and let it come ! I r^ 
peat it, sir, let it come ! It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. 
Goitlemen ma j cry Peace i peace ! but there is no peace. The 
war is actually begun ! The next gale that sweeps firom the nortli 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms! Our 
brethren are already in the field. Why stand we here idle ? 
What is it that gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery ? Forbid it. Heaven ! I know not what 
course others may take ; but, as for me, give me liberty, or give 
me death I 

12. The Axesican Uniox. ^ Wd>ster, 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the 
sun in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dis- 
honored fragments of a once glorious Union ; on states dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent;"" on a land rent with civil feuds, or 
drenched, it may bo, in fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the repub- 
lic, now known and honored throughout the earth, still full high 
advance, its arms and trophies streaming in their original lus- 
tre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, 
bearing for its motto no such miserable interrog'atory as, " What 
is all this worth ? " nor those other words of delusion and folly, 
" Liberty first, and union afterward ; " but everywhere spread all 
over in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, 
as they float over the sea and over the ,land, and in every wind . 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart, — Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable ! 

13. Civil War. — Henry Clay, 

Yes, I have ambition ; but it is the ambition of being the 
humble instrument, in the hands of Providence, to reconcile a 
distracted people, once more to revive concord and harmony in a 
distracted land, — the pleasing ambition of contem'plating the 
glorious spectacle of a free, united, prosperous, and fraternal 
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people ! If there be any who want ciyil war, — who yrsjat to see 
the blood of any portion of our countrymen spilt, — I am not one 
of them. I wish to see war of no kind ; but, above all, do I not 
desire to see a civil war. When war begins, whether <dvil or 
foreign, no human foresight is competent to foresee when, or how, 
or where, it is to terminate. But when a civil war shall be 
lifted up in the bosom of our own happy land, and armies are 
marching, and commanders are winning their victories, and fleets 
are in motion on our coast, — tell me, if you can, tell me, if any 
human being can tell, its duration ! God alone knows where such 
a war will end ! 



OXXVI. — ELEGY" WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 

1. The curfew*! tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea. 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

2. Now &de8 the glimmering landscape on the sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

/. r f /Save where the beetle wheels his droning flieht, 
• -J-. ,^. , And drowsy tinklings lull the distant £o\S& ; • 

/•; ,0 8. gaye that from yonder iyy-mantled tower 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

4. Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shadb. 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet^ sleep. 

5. The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, * 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

6. For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 

Or busy housewife^i ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 

7. Oft did the harvest to their sickle^ yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

8. Let not Ambition mock their usefiil toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 
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Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

9. The hoast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beautj, all that wealth, e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the graye. 

10. Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the &ult. 

If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault \ 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

11. Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 

12. Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre : 

13. But Knowledge to their^ eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
ChiU Penury repressed their noble rage, 
^ And froze the genial current of the soul. 

14. Full many a gem of purest ray serene * • 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 
And v^aste its sweetness on the desert air. 

15. Some .village Hampden,>3 that with dauntless breast 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood, — 
Some mute, inglorious Milton, — here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell," guiltless of his country's blood. 

16. The applause of listening senates to command. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise. 
To scatter plenb^ o'er a smiling land, 
And read their History in a nation's eyes,^^^ 

17. Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne. 
And shut the gates or mercy on mankind ; 

f 18. The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hi^ie, 
I To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

* Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 

^ With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

*19. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way.. 
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20. Tet even these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial, still erected nigh, 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

21. Their name, their years, spit by the unlettered Mufl0, 

The place of &mc and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

22. For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behmdt 

23. On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

21. For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead. 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate. 
If 'chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

25. Haply some hoary-headed swain may sav, 

*' Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lavni. 

26. " There, at the foot of vender nodding beech 

That vnreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listlesB length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

27. " Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn. 

Muttering his wayward fancies, would he rove. 
Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn. 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 

28. " One mom I missed him on the accustomed hill, 

Along the heath, and near his fivorite tree : 
Another came, — nor yet beside the rill, 
'Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he : 

29. " The next, with dirges due, in sad array. 

Slow through the churchway path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lav 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

C^e Spitap^. 

30. Here rests his head upon the lap of earth • 

A youth to fortune ani to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy marked him for her ovm. 
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81. I^urse was his bounty, and his soul einoere . 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send 
Heeave to misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gained from heaven ('t was all he wished) a friend. 

32. No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties frx)m their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father axSl his God. gkat. 



CXXVn. — ARCHIMEDES. 



1. Abchimi^dbs was bora in the year 287 before the Christiaii 
era, in the island of Sicily and city of Syracnse. Of his child- 
hood and early education we know absolutely nothing, and noth- 
ing of his family, sare that he is stated to have been one of the 
poor relations of King Hiero, who came to the throne when 
Archime'des was quite a young man, and of whose royal patron- 
age he more than repaid whatever measure he may have enjoyed. 
There is no more characteristic anecdote of this great philoso* 
pher than that relating to his detection of a fraud in the compo- 
sition of the royal crown. Nothing, certainly, could more vividly 
illuiS^trate the ingenuity, the enthusiasm, and the complete concen- 
tration and abstraction of mind, with which he pursued whatever 
problem*' was proposed to him. 

2. King Hiero, or his son Gelon, it seems, had given out a 
certain amount of gold to be made into a crown, and the workman 
to whom it had been intrusted had at last brought back a crown 
of corresponding weight. But a suspicion arose that it had been 
alloyed with silver, and Archimedes was applied to by the king, 
either to disprove or to verify the allegation. The great prob- 
lem, of course, vras to ascertain the precise balk of the crown in 
its existing form ; for, gold being so muoh heavier than silver, it 
is obvious that if the weight had been in ahy degree made up by 
th^ substitution of silver, the h&lk would be proportionately 
increased. Now, it happened that Archimedes went to take a 
bath while this problem w»s exercising his mind, and, on ap- 
proaching the bath-tub, he found it full to the very brim. It 
instantly occurred to him that a quantity of water of the same 
bulk with his own body must be displaced before his body could 
be immersed. 

3. Accordingly, he plunged in ; and while the procese of dis- 
plao^nent was going on, and the water was running out, the 
idea suggested itself to him, that by putting a lump of gold of 
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the exaet weight of the crown into a ressel Ml of water, and 
then measuring the water which was displaced bj it, and by 
afterwards putting the crown itself into the same vessel after it 
had again been filled, and then measuring the water which this, 
too, should have displaced, the difference in their respective bulks, 
however minute, would be at once detected, and the fraud ex- 
posed. " As soon as he had hit upon this method of detection," 
we are told, '' he did not wait a moment, but jumped joyfully out 
of the bath, and, running naked towards his own house, called out 
with a loud voice that he had found what he had sought. For, 
as he ran, he called out in Greek, * Eureka," Eureka.' ** 

4. No wonder that this veteran geom'eter, rushing through iho 
thronged and splendid streets of Syracuse, naked as a pair of his 
own compasses, and making the welkin" ring with his triumphant 
shouts, — no wonder that he should have r^ered the phrase, if 
not the guise, in which he announced his success, familiar to all 
the world, and that '' Eureka, Eureka," should thus have become 
the proverbial ejaculation of successful invention and discovery 
in all ages and in all languages, from that day to this ! The 
solution of this problem is supposed to have led the old philoso* 
pher not merely into this ecstatical exhibition of himself, but into 
that line of hydrostatical" investigation and experiment which 
afterwards secured him such lasting renown. And thus the 
accidents of a defective crown and an overflowing bath-tab gave 
occasion to somo of the most remarkable demonstrations of 
ancient sci^ice. a. c. winthrop. 



CXXVIII. — LORD TJXLIN^S DAUaHTER. 

A CHIBPTA», to th« Hi^ilands bound, cries, " Boatman, do not tany » 
And I '11 give thee a bilyer pound to row us o'er the ferry." 
" Now, who be ye, woula cross Lochgyle, this dark and stormy water ? *' 
•* 0, 1 'm the chief of Ulva*i» isle, and this Lord UDin's daughter. 

** And fast before her father's m«u three days we *ve fled together ; 
For should he find us in the glen, n^y blood would stain the heather. * 
His horsemen hard behind us ride ; should they our steps discover. 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride wheix they have slain her lover ? '* 

Outspoke the hardy Highland wight, ** I '11 g6, my chief — I 'm ready : 

It IB not for your silver bright, but for your winsmne lady : 

And, by my word, the bonny bird in danger shall not tarry : 

So, though the waves are raging white, I '11 row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, the water-wraith^z was shrieking. 
And in the scowl of heaven each face grew dark as they were speaking. 
But BtiU as wilder blew the wind, and as the night grew drearer, 
Adown the glen rode armed men, their trampling sounded nearer. 
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"0» histe tliee, haste !" the Udy cries, **t]iofagh tempeste roond m 

giUher; 
I 'U meet the raging of the skies, but not an angry father." 
The boat has left a stormy land, a stormy sea before her ; 
When, O, too strong for human hand, the tempest gathered o*er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar of waters £kst prevailing : 
liord Ullin reached tb^t fatal shore, his wrath was changed to wailing ; 
For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, his child he <|i0 discover. 
One lovely arm she stretched for aid, and one was round her lover ! 

** Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, ** across this stormy water ; 
And I '11 forgive your Highland chief, my daughter ! 0, my daughter ! '* 
'T was vain r the loud waves lashed the shore, return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o*er his child, and he was left lamenting. 

• CAMPBELL. 



CXXIX. — THE FREB MND. 

1. I CALL that mind free, which inaBters the senses, which pro 
tects itself against the animal appetites, which penetrates beneath 
the body and rec'ognizes its own reality and greatness. I call 
that mind free, which escapes the bondage of matter; which, 
instead of stopping at the material universe and making it a 
prison wall, passes beyond it to its Author, and finds, in the 
radiant signatures which that universe everywhere bears of tho 
infinite Spirit, helps to its own spiritual enlargement. 

2. I call that mind free, which sets no bounds to its love, 
which recognizes in all human beings the image of God and tho 
rights of his children, which delights in virtue and sympathizes 
with suffering wherever they are seen, which conquers pride, 
anger, and sloth, and offers itself up a willing victim to the cause 
of mankind. * 

3. I call that mind free, which is not passively framed by 
outward circumstances, which is not swept away by the torrent 
of events, which is not the creature of accidental impulse, but 
which bends events to its own improvement, and acts from an 
inward spring, from immutable principles which it has deliber- 
ately espoused. """^^ 

4. I call that mind free, which protects iteelf against the 
usurpations of society, which does not cower to human opinion, 
which feels itself accountable to a higher tribunal than man's, 
which respects a higher law than fashion, which reverences itself 
too much to be the slave or tool of the many or the few. 

5. I call that mind free, which, through confidence in God and 
in the power of virtue, has cast off all &ar but that of wrong 

24 
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doing ; which no menace or peril can enthral, which is calm in 
the midst of tumults, and possesses itself, though all else be lost. 
6. Finally, I call that mind free, which, conscious of its affinity 
with God, and confiding in his promises by Jesus Christ, devotes 
itself faithfully to the unfolding of all its powers ; which trans- 
cends the bounds of time and death, which hopes to advance 
forever, and which finds inex haust ible power, both for action and 
suffering, in^e prospect of immortality. 



CXXX. — ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS. 

1. Know befobb you Sfeak. — There is a story of Sheridan 
having once apparently quoted a passage from a Greek poet in 
the House of Commons, when in reality he only uttered a gabble 
resembling Greek. An honorable gentleman who spoke after 
him fully assented to the application of the passage to the case 
in question. How i oeffab ly ridiculous must that man have 
appeared when Sheridan disclosed the trick ! This is a dishonor 
to which every one is exposed who, in any way, however slight 
or negative, affects to appear knowing where he is isnorant. 

2. Perfection no Trifle. — A friend called on Michael An'- 
gelo," who was finishing a statue ; sometime afterwards he called 
again ; the sculptor was still at his work ; his friend, looking at 
the figure, exclaimed, " You have been idle since I saw you 
last." — ** By no means," replied the sculptor ; " I have retouched 
this part, and polished that ; I have softened this feature, and 
brought out this muscle ; I have given more expression to this 
lip, and more energy to this limb." — "Well, well," said his 
friend, "kit all these are trifles." — "It may be so," replied 
Angelo, " but recollect that trifles make perfection, and that per- 
fection is no trifle." 

3. True Generositt. — Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near 
Zutphcn,"' displayed the most undaunted courage. He had two 
horses killed under him; and, whilst mounting a third, was 
wounded by a musket-shot out of the trenches, which broke the 
bone of his thigh. He returned about a mile and a half on 
horseback to the camp ; and, being faint with the loss of blood, 
and parched with thirst from the heat of the weather, he called 
for drink. It was presently brought him ; but, as he was putting 
the vessel to his mouth, a poor wounded soldier, who happened to 
be carried along at that instant, looked up to it witiii wistful 
eyes. The gallant and generous Sidney took the flagon from his 



lips, jnst when he was going to drink, and delivered it to th< 
soldier, saying, " Thy necessity is greater than mine." 

4. Moral and Phtsigal Courage. — At the hattle of Water- 
loo, two French officers were advancing to charge a much supe- 
rior force. The danger was imminent, and one of them displayed 
evident signs of fear. The other, observing it, said to him, *' Sir, 
I believe you are frightened." — " Yes," returned the other, " I 
am ; and if yott were half as much frightened, yfeu would run 
away." This anecdote exhibits in a happy light the difference 
between moral and physical courage. 

The brave nmn is not he who Ms no ftar. 

For that were stupid and irrational ; 

But he whose noble soul its fear subdues, 

And bravely dares the danger nature shrinks from. 

5. Reuqion thb Cembnt ov Societt. — Religion is the 
cement of all virtue, and virtue the moral cement of all society. 
A society composed of none but the irreligious could not exist. 
It is related that three German robbers, having acquired by vari- 
ous robberies what amounted to a very valuable booty, agreed to 
divide the spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a vocation. 
When the day which they had appointed for this purpose 
arrived, one of them was despatched to a neighboring town to 
purchase provisions for their last^ carousal. The other two 
secretly agreed to murder him on his return, that they might 
come in for one-half of the plunder, instead of a third. They did 
so. But the murdered man was a closer calculator even than his 
assassins, for he had previously poisoned a part of the provisions, 
that he might appropriate unto himself the whote of the spoil. 
This precious trimalorate*' were found dead together, — a signal 
instance that nothing is so blind and suicidal as the selfishness of 
vice. 

6. Habits of Observation. — The ignorant have often given 
credit to the wise for powers that are permitted to wme^ merely 
because the wise have made a proper use of those powers that are 
permitted to M. The little Arabian tale of the dervis** shall be 
the comment of this proposition. A dervis was journeying alone 
in the desert, when two merchants suddenly met him. *' You 
have lost a camel," said he to the merchants. — "Indeed, we 
have," they replied. — " Was he not blind in his right eye, and 
lame in his left leg ? " said the dervis. — " He was," replied the 
merchants. — " Had he not lost a front tooth ? " said the dervis. 
— "He had," rejoined the merchants. — "And was he not 
loaded with honey on one side, and wheat on the other ? " 

*' Most certainly he was," they replied, " and as you have seen 
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him 80 lately, and maiiced him so particular] j, you can, in aL* 
probability, conduct us unto him." — "My friends," said the 
dcrvis, ** I have never seen your camel, nor ever heard of him, 
but from you." ^" A pretty story, truly! " said the merchants ; 
»* but where are the jewels which formed a part of his cargo ? " 
— "I have neither seen your camel nor your jewels," repeated 
the dervis. On this, they seised his person, and forthwith hur- 
ried him before the cadi,"' where, on the strictest search, nothing 
could be found upon him, nor could any evidence whatever be 
adduced to convict him either of falsehood or of theft. They 
were then about to proceed against him as a sorcerer,^ when the 
dervis, with great calmness, thus addressed the court : 

" I have been much amused with your surprise, and own that 
there has been some ground for your suspicions ; but I have lived 
long, and alone ; and I can find ample scope for observation, even 
in a desert. I knew that I had crossed the track of a camel that 
had strayed from its owner, because I saw no mark of any human 
footstep on the same route ; I knew that the animal was blind in 
one eye, because it had cropped the herbage only on one side of 
its path ; and I perceived that it was lame in one leg, from the 
faint impression which that particular foot had produced upon 
the sand ; I concluded that the animal had lost oi}e tooth, because, 
wherever it had grazed, a small tuft of herbage was left unin- 
jured in the centre of its bite. As to that which formed. the 
burthen of the beast, the busy ants informed me that it was com 
on the one side, and the clustering flies that it was honey on the 
other." 

7. Good Advice. — A certain khan" of Tartary, travelling 
with his nobles, was met by a dervis, who cried, with a loud voice, 
«* Whoever will give me a hundred pieces of gold, I will give him 
a piece of advice." The khan ordered the sum to be gixen to 
him, upon which the dervis said, " Begin nothing of whi/^thaa 
hast noit weU amsidered the evid" The oourtiers, hearing this 
plain sentence, smiled, and said, with a sneer, " The dervis is well 
paid for his maxiln." But the khan was so well pleased with the 
answer, that he ordered it to be written in golden letters in sev- 
eral parts of his palace, and engraved on all his plate. 

Not long after, the khan's surgeon was bribed to kill him with 
a poisoned lancet, at the time he bled him. One day, when the 
khan's arm was bound, and the fatal lancet in the hand of the 
surgeon, the latter read on the basin, ^^ Begin nothing of which 
than hast not weO, considered the end" He immediately started, 
and let the lancet fall out of his hand. The khan, obscorving his 
confusion, inquired the reason ; the surgeon fell prostrate, con- 
fiMsed the whole affair, and was pardon^ ; but the conspirators 
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were pat to death, Hie khan, tarning to his ooortiers, who had 
heard the advice with disdain, told them that the connsel oould 
not be too highly rained which had saved a khan's life. 

8. HuMOBous Retaliation. — A nobleman, resident at a 
castle in Italy, was about to celebrate his marriage feast. All 
tL3 elements were propitious except the ocean, which had been 
60 boisterous as to deny the very necessary appendage of fish. 
On the very morning of the feast, however, a poor fisherman made 
his appearance with a turbot so large that it seemed to have been 
created for the occasion. Joy pervaded the castle, and the 
fisherman was ushered with his prize into the saloon, where the 
nobleman, in the presence of his visitors, requested him to put 
what price he thought proper on the fish, and it should instantly 
be paid him. " One hundred lashes,'' said the fisherman, *« on 
my bare back, is the price of my fidi, and I will not bate one 
strand of whip-cord on the bargain." The nobleman and his guests 
were not a little astonished ; but our chapman" was resolute, and 
remonstrance was in vain. 

At length, the nobleman exclaimed, " Well, well, the fellow ia 
a humorist,^ but the fish we must have ; so lay on lightly, and 
let the price be paid in our presence." After fifly lashes had 
been administered, '* Hold, hold ! " exclaimed the fisherman ; " I 
have a partner in this business, and it is fitting that he should 
receive his share." — " What ! are there two such madcaps in the 
world ? " cried the nobleman. ** Name him, and he shall be' sent 
for instantly." — " You need not go very fer for him," said the 
fisherman ; " you will find him at your gate, in the shape of your 
own porter, who would -not let mc in until I promised that he 
should have the half of whatever I received for my turbot." — 
^' 0, ho ! " said the nobleman, <* bring him up instantly ; he shall 
receive the stipulated moiety'' with the strictest justice." This 
oeremony being finished, he discharged the porter, and amply 
rewarded the fisherman. 



CXXXI. — FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
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1. It has been well observed of Ferdinand and Isabella that 
ibey lived together, not like man and wife, whose estates are in 
common, under the orders of the husband, but like two monarchs* 
strictly allied.* They had separate claims to sovereignty, in vir- 
tue of their separate kingdoms, and held separate councils. Yet 
they were so happily united by common views; common interests, 
and a great deference for each other, that this double adminis* 
24* 
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tmtioD never pr^ented a unity nf pnirpoBd and action. All acta 
of fiovereigntj were executed ji both their names ; all public 
writings subscribed with both their signatures ; their likenesses 
were stamped together on the public coin ; and the royal seal 
displayed the united arms of Castile and Arragon. 

2. Ferdinand possessed a clear and comprehensiye genius, and 
great penetration. He was equable in temper, indefatigable in 
business, a great observer of men, and is extolled by Spanish 
writers as unparalleled in the science of the cabinet." It has 
been maintained by writers of other nations, however, and appar- 
ently with reason, that he was bigoted in religion, and craving 
rather than- magnanimous in his ambition ; that he made war less 
like a paladin** than a prince, less for glory than for mere domin- 
ion ; and that his policy was cold, selfish, and art^. He was 
called the wise and prudent in Spain ; in Italy, the pious ; in 
France and England, the ambitious and perfidious. 

3. Con tempor ary writers have been enthusiastic in their de* 
scriptions^ot' Isabella ; but time has sanctioned their eulogies. 
She was of the middle size, and well formed ; with a fair com- 
plexion, auburn hair, and clear blue eyes. There was a mingled 
gravity and sweetness in her countenance, and a singular modesty 
in her mien, gracing, as it did, great firmness of purpose and 
earnestness of spirit. Though strongly attached to her husband 
and studious of his fame, yet she always maintained her distincc 
rights as an allied prince. She .exceeded him in beauty, per 
Bonal dignity, acuteness of genius, and grandeur of soul. Com 
biuing the active, the resolute qualities of man, with the softer 
charities of woman, she mingled in the warlike councils of hei 
husband, and, being inspired with a truer idea of glory, infused a 
more lofty and generous temper into his subtle and calculating 
policy. 

4. It is in the civil history of their reign, however, that the 
character of Isabella shines most illustrious. Her fostering and 
maternal care was continually directed to reform the laws, and 
heal the ills engendered by a long course of civil wars. She 
assembled round her the ablest men in literature and science, and 
direct^ herself by their counsels in encouraging literature and 
the arts. She promoted the distribution of honors and rewards 
for the promulgation of knowledge, fostered the recently-invented 
art of printing ; and, through her patronage, Salaman ca rp^ to 
that eminence which it assumed among the learned msdtutions of 
the age. Such was the noble woman who was destined to acquirt 
immortal renown by her spirited patronage of the discovery of 
the New World. ""^ ixvn«a 
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CXXXU. — CBOMWBLL'S BXPULSIOK OF THB PARLlAM^t, 

1653. 

1. At this eyentftil moment, big with the most important cense* 
qnences both to himself And his ooontrj, whateyer were the work- 
ings of Cromweirs** mind, he had the art to conceal them from the 
eyes of the beholders. Leaving the militaiy in the lobby, he 
entered the Parliament^ House, and composedly seated himself 
on one of the outer benches. His dress was a plain suit of black 
cloth, with gray worsted stockings. For a while he seemed to 
listen with interest to the debate ; but when the speaker was 
going to put the question, he whispered to Harrison, " This is the 
time ; I must do it ;" and, rising, put oS his hat to address the 
house. 

2. At first his language was decorous, and even laudatory. 
Gradually he became more warm and animated. At last he as- 
sumed all the ve'hemence of passion, and indulged in personal 
vituperation. He charged the members with self-seeking and 
profaneness, with the frequent denial of justice, and numerous 
acts of oppression ; with idolizing the lawyers, the constant advo- 
cates of tyranny; with neglecting the men who had bled, for 
them in the field, that they might gain the Presbyterians, who had 
apostatized*' from the cause ; and with doing all this in order to 
perpetuate their own power, and to repleqish their own purses. 
But their time was come ; the Lord had disowned them ; He had 
chosen more worthy instruments to perform His work. 

I>. Here the orator was interrupted by Sir Peter Wentworth, 
who declared that he had never heard language so unparliament- 
ary, — - language, too, the more offensive, because it was addressed 
to them by their own servant, whom they had made what he was. 
At these words, Cromwell' put on his hat, and, springing from his 
place, exclaimed, ** Come, come, sir, I will put an end to your 
prating ! " For a few seconds, apparently in the most violent 
agitation, he paced forward and backward, and then, stamping on 
the floor, added, " You are no parliament! I say you are no 
parliament ! Bring them in, bring them in ! " Listantly the 
door opened, and Colonel Worsley entered, followed by more than 
twenty musketeers. 

4. " This," cried Sir Henry Vane," " is not honest ; it is against 
morality and common honesty." — "Sir Henry Vane," replied 
Cromwell ; " O, Sir Henry Vane ! The Lord deliver me from 
Sir Henry Vane ! He might have prevented this. But he is a 
juggler and has not common honesty himself! " From Vane he 
directed his discourse to Whitelock^ on whom he poured a torrent 



of abuse ; then pointing to Ohaloner, ** There,*' he cried, ^ sits 
a drunkard;" and nmrwards selecting different members in 
succession, he describod them as dishonest and corrupt livers, a 
shame and scandal to the profession of the gospel. Suddenly, 
however, checking himself, he turned to the guard, and ordered 
them to clear the house. At these words, Colonel Harrison took 
the Speaker bj the hand, and led him from the chair ; Algernon 
Sydney was next compelled to quit his seat ; and the other mem- 
bers, eighty in number, on the approach of l^e military, rose and 
moved towards the door. 

5. Cromwell now resumed his discourse. " It is you," he ex- 
claimed, " that have forced me to do this. I have sought the 
Lord both day and night, that He would rather slay me than put 
me on the doing of this work." Alderman Allan took advantage 
of these words to observe that it was not yet too late to undo 
what had been done ; but Cromwell instantly charged him with 
peculation," and gave him into custody. When all were gone, fix- 
ing his eye on the mace," " What," said he, " shall we do with 
this fooFs bauble ? Here, carry it away." Then, taking the 
act of dissolution from the clerk, he ordered the doors to be 
locked, and, accompanied by the military, returned to White- 
hall. 

6. That afternoon the members of the Council assembled in 
their usual place of meeting. Bradshaw had just taken the 
chair, when the Lord-general entered, and told them that if they 
were there as private individuals, they were welcome ; but if as 
the Council of State, they must know that the parliament was 
dissolved, and with it also the Council. " Sir," replied Bradshaw, 
with the spirit of an ancient Boman, " we have heard what you 
did at the house this morning, and, before many hours all ^g- 
land will know it. But, sir, you are mistaken to think that the 
parliament is dissolved. No power under heaven can dissolve 
them but themselves ; therefore, take you notice of that." 

7. After this protest they withdrew. Thus, by the parricidal 
hands of its own children, perished the Long Parliament, which, 
under a variety of forms, had, for more than twelve years, de- 
fended and invaded the liberties of the nation. It fell without a 
struggle or a groan, unpitied and unregretted. The members 
slunk away to their homes, where they sought by submission to 
purchase the forbearance of their new master ; and their par- 
tisans — if partisans they had — reserved themselves in silence 
for a day of retribution, which came not before Cromwell slept in 
his grave iongarp* 
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CXXXIII. — KXCBLSIOB."" 

1. Tbi shades of nieht were fitlling &8t, 
As through an Alpine village passed 

A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
ExcelsW ! 

2. His brow was sad ; h^ eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

8. In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires sleam warm and bright , 
Above, the spectral ^aciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior \ 

4 " Try not the pass ! " the old man said, 
*< Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 
The roarine torrent is deep and wide ! " 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior ! 

5. " Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the aw^l avalanche ! " 

This was the peasant's last good-night, — 
A voice replied, far up the height, 
Excelsior ! 

6. At break of daj, as heavenward 
The pious monks of St. Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior ! 

7. A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half buried in the snow was found, • 
Still erasping in his hand of ice 

That oanner, with the strange device 
Excelsior! 

8. There in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
And firom the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a fitlling star, 

Excelsior ! LOircDnLLOir. 
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CXXXIV. — APOLOGUES IN VERSE. 

1. Thb Prxachbb who failed in practice. — CangreM. 

I 'ys read, or heard, a learned person onoe, 
Concerned to find his only son a dance, 
Composed a book in favor of the lad, 
Whose memory, it seems, was very bad. 
This work contained a world of wnoleeome roles 
To help {he frailty of forgetful fools. 
The careful parent laid the treatise by, 
Till time should make it proper to applj. 
Simon at length the looked-for age attains 
To read and profit by his Other's pains ; 
And now the sire prepares the bo(^ to impart, 
Which was ycleped," " Of Memory the Art." 
But, ah ! how oft is human care in vain ! 
For now he could not find his book again : 
The place where he had laid it he 'd rorgot. 
Nor could himself remember what he wrote. - 

2. The Silent Teacher of Humanitt. — Fraizel, 

As evening clothed the world again in shadows, 

A sultan walked with proud and stately pace. 
And, midst his groves of palm, and vines, and aloes, 

Looked suddenly a dervis" in the face. 
Who calmly sat, in earnest contemplation 

And lost in thought, upon the mossy ground ; 
It seemed to be his only occupation 

To turn a human skull around and round. 
The sultan at this meeting was surprised. 

And coldly asked, with an expressive mien, 
As if the humble thinker he despised. 

What in the empty bone was to be seen. 
** I found, my liege, when day was scarcely breaking," 

Replied the priest, " the skull you here behold ; 
But, howsoe'er my brains I 've since been raking. 

Cannot succeed its problem to unfold. 
Whiet, spite of all my thoughts and calculation, 

I cannot fathom, sire, is simply this : 
Did a proud sultan own this decoration. 

Or a poor dervis only call it his ? " 

3. Justice and the Oyster. — Pope, 

Onoe (says an author, where, I need not say), 
Two travellers found an oyster in their way ; 
Both fierce, both hungry, the dispute grew strong. 
While, scale in hand, dame Justice passed along ; 



Before her each with clamor pleads the lawn, 
Explains the matter and would win the cause. 
Dame Justice, weighing long the doubtful right, 
Takes, opens, swallows it, before their sight ; 
The cause of strife, removed so rarely well, 
There take, says Justice, take you each a shell. 
We thrive at Westminster*! on fools like you ; 
T was a fat oyster, live in peace ; adieu. 



CXXXV. — THE KKPUBLIC. 

1. Basis of oue Political Ststek. — Geo, Washingt&n. 

The basis of our political system is, the right of the people to 
make and to alter their constitutions of government; but, the 
constitution which at any time exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly ob'ligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power and the right of the people to 
establish government presupposes the duty of every individual to 
obey the established government. All obstructions to the execu- 
tion of the laws, — all combinations and associations, under what- 
ever plausible character, with the real design to direct, control, 
counteract, or awe, the regular deliberations and action of the con- 
stituted authorities, — are destructive of this fundamental principle, 
and of fatal tendency. They serve to organize faction, to give it 
an artificial and extraordinary foroe, to put in the place of the 
delegated will of the nation the will of party, often a small but 
artful and enterprising minority of the community ; and, accord- 
ing to the alternate triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the ill-concerted and incon- 
gruous proj'ects of faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans, digested by common counsels and modified 
by mutual interests. 

2. A Republic the Strongest Government. — Jefferson, 

I know, indeed, that some honest men fear that a republican 
govemment cannot be strong, — that this government is not strong 
enough. But would the honest patriot, in the full tide of suc- 
cess&l experiment, abandon a government which has so far kept 
us free and firm, on the theoretio and visionary fear that this 
government — the world's best hope — may, by possibility, want 
energy to preserve itself? I trust not; I believe this,' on the 
contrary, the strongest government on earth; I believe it the 
only one where eyery man, at the call of the law, would fly to 
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the standard of the law, and would meet invamons of Ihe publio 
order as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is said that man 
cannot be trusted with the government of himself. Can he, then, 
be tnisted with the government of others? or have we found 
angels, in the forms of kings, to govern him? Let history 
answer this question. 

3. The Trub Bond of Union. — Andrew Jackson. 

Bat the constitution cannot be maintained, nor the Union pre* 
served, in opposition to the public feeling, by the mere exertion 
of the coercive powers confided to the general government. The 
foundations must be laid in the affections of the people ; in the 
security it gives to life, liberty, character, and property, in every 
quarter of the country ; and in the fraternal attachment which 
the citizens of the several states bear to one another, as members 
of one political family, mutually contributing to promote the hap- 
piness of one another. 

4. Rbiigious and Mkntal Cvltjjke.-^ President Wayland, 

A man who cannot read, let us always remember, is a being 
not contemplated by the genius of the American constitution. 
Where the right of suffrage is extended to all, he is certainly a 
dangerous member of the conmiunity who has not qualified him- 
self to exercise it. We must go further ; for you must be aware 
that the tenure by which our liberties are held can never be 
secure, unless moral keep pace with intellectual cultivation. If we 
would see the foundations laid broadly and deeply on which the 
fabric of this country's liberties shall rest to the remotest genera- 
tions, — if we would see her carry forward the work of political 
reformation, and rise the bright and morning star of freedom over 
a benighted world, — let us elevate the intellectual and moral 
character of every class of our citizens, and especially let us 
imbue them thoroughly with the principles of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

5. Our Political Experiment. — Wirt. 

The great argument of despots against free governments is, that 
large bodies of men are incapable of self-rule, and that the inevi- 
table and rapid tendency of such a government as ours is to fac- 
tion, strife, anarchy, and dissolution. Let it be our effort to give 
to the expecting world a great practical and splendid refutation 
of this charge. If we cannot do this, the world may despair. 
To what other nation can we look to do it? We claim no 
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natural superiority to other nations. But circumstancoe have 
conspired to give us an advantage, in making this great political 
experiment, which no other modern nation enjoys. If, therefore, 
our experiment shall fail, the world may well despair. Warned 
as we are by the taunts of European monarchists, and by the 
mournful example of all the ancient republics, are we willing to 
split on the same rock on which we have seen them shipwrecked ^ 
Shall we forfeit all the bright honors that we have hitherto won 
by our example, and now admit by our conduct that, although 
free government may subsist for a while, under the pressure of 
extrinsfc and momentary causes, yet that it cannot bear a long 
season of peace and prosperity, but that as soon as thus lefl to 
itself it speedily hastens to faction, demoralization, anarchy, and 
rain? 

?. Moral Foscs of Example. — Judge McLean. 

The great principles of our republican institutions cannot be 
propagated by the sword. This can be done by moral force, and 
not physical. If we desire the political regeneration of oppressed 
nations, we must show them the simplicity, the grandeur, and the 
freedom, of our own government. We must recommend it to the 
intelligence and virtue of other nations by its elevated and en* 
lightened action, its purity, its justice, and the protection it 
ttfibrds to all its citizens, and the liberty they enjoy. And if, in 
this respect, we shall be faithful to the high bequests of our 
fathers, to ourselves, and to posterity, we shall de more to 
liberalize other governments, and emancipate their subjects, than 
oould be accomplished by millions of bayonets. This moral 
power is what tyrants have most cause to dread. It addresses 
itself to the thoughts and the judgment of men. No physica. 
force can arrest its progress. Its approaches are unseen, but ita 
consequences are deeply felt. It enters garrisons most strongly 
fortified, and operates in the palaces of kings and emperors. We 
should cherish this power, as essential to the preservation of our 
government, and as the most efficient means of ameliorating the 
political condition of our race. And this can only be done by a 
reverence for the laws, and by the exercise of an elevated patriot* 
ism. 

7. ThB Fabric op our Government. — Webster. 

Of all the presumptions indulged by presumptuous man, that 
is 6ne of the rashest which looks for repeated and favorable op« 
portunities for the deliberate establishment of a united govern- 
ment over distinct and widely-extended communities. Such a 
thing has happooed once in human af&iirs, aid but oiiQe ; the 
- go 
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event stands out as a prominent exception to all ordinary histoiy , 
and unless we suppose ourselves running into an age of miracles, 
we may not expect its repetition. Washington, therefore, could re- 
gard, and did regard, nothing as of paramount political interest, 
but the integrity of the Union itself. With a united government, 
well administered, he saw we had nothing to fear, and without it 
nothing to hope. The sentiment is just, and its momentous truth 
should solemnly impress the whole country. ^ 

If disastrous war sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it ; if it exhaust our treasury, future in- 
dustry may replenish it ; if it desolate and lay waste otr fields, 
still, under a new cultivation, they will grow green again, and 
ripen to future harvests. It were but a trifle, even if the walls 
of yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should fall, 
and its gorgeous decorations be all covered by the dust of the 
valley. All these might be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct 
the j^brio of demolished government? Who shall rear agaia 
the well-proportioned columns of constitutional liberty? Who 
shall frame together the skilful architecture which unites 
national sovereignty with state rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity ? No, gentlemen ! if these columns fall, they 
will be raised not again. Like the Colosse'um" and the Par^- 
thenon," they will be destined to a mournful, a melancholy im- 
mortality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow over them, than were 
ever shed over the monuments of Eoman or Grecian art ; for they 
will be th^ remnants of a more glorious edifice than Greece or 
Bome ever saw, the edifice of Constitutional American Liberty. 



CXXXVI. — THE HARBOR OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

1. Not even the magnificent harbor of Constantinople, in which 
security, depth and expanse, are combined, can rival the peerless 
land-locked Bay of San Francisco. How shall we describe it ? 
You are sailing along the high coast of California, when suddenly 
a gap is seen, as if the rocks had been rent asunder : you leave 
the open ocean and enter the strait. The mountains tower so 
high on either ^and that it seems but a stone's throw from your 
vessel to the <»hore, though in reality it is a mile. Slowly ad- 
vancing, an hovr's sail brings you to where the strait grows still 
narrower ; and. lo ! before yoa, rising from the very middle of 
the waters, a steep rock towers aloft like a giant warder™ of tho 
strait. 

2. Were that rock but fortified, not all the fleets in the world 
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could force the passage. Yon gaze back on the grim rock an 
yon emerge from its shadows, and so land-locked does the scene 
appear, that you could fancy the mountains had fallen in, since, 
you passed, and blocked up forever your path to the ocean. You 
turn to look ahead, and, lo ! a scene as wonderful again lies 
before you. You are in an inland sea ! — you are in Francisco 
Bay. To your right lies the Golden City; at a distance in 
front rise the steep shores, and all round you an expanse of 
water, — a lake for calmness, a sea for extent, — in which the 
fleets of the world might ride at anchor. 

3. San Francisco will be the entrepot" of nations, the empo- 
rium™ of the East and West. High prices, and the absorption 
of the people in gold-seeking, will long cause it to import every- 
thing, and the deficiency of wood and the want of coal will im* 
pede anything like manufactures ; even her ships will for a long 
time be built in the harbors of the Atlantic. But her merchants 
will be the brokers, her hulls the exchange, of the Pacific,. Turn 
to the map, and you will see the rare advantages of her position. 
The whole Pacific, with its countless isles, lies open to her enter- 
prise; the Australian continent, and the realms of Hindostan', 
will reciprocate her commerce ; and the Golden Gate fronts the 
harbor of Canton' and the mouth of the Yang-tze-kiang," the 
great artery of Chinese traffic. 

4. Instead of the tedious route by the Cape of Good Hope, 
Bteam-vessels from California will carry the prod'uce of China, 
India, and the Isles, to the Isthmus of Darien, and shorten by a 
half the voj^age to Europe and Eastern America. The very 
winds and currents combine to favor the new region ; and a vessel 
from Cape Horn, by keeping well out to sea, will arrive sooner at 
San Francisco than at the intermediate ports on the South Amer- 
ican coast. 



CXXXVII. — EXECUTION OF MADAME ROLAND. 

1 . The examination and trial of Madame Koland" were but a 
repetition of those charges against the Gironde" with which every 
harangue of the Jacobin" party was filled. She was reproached 
with being the wife of Roland, and the friend of his accomplices. 
With a proud look of triumph, Madame Roland admitted her 
guilt in both instances ; spoke with tenderness of her husband, 
with respect of her friends, and with dignified modesty of her- 
self; but, borne down by the clamors of the court whenever she 
q/XYQ yent to her indignation against her persecutors, she ceased 
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Bpeaking amid the threats and invectives of her hearers. The 
people were at that period permitted to take a fearful and lead- 
ing part in the dialogue between the judges and accused ; they 
even permitted persons on trial to address the court, or compelled 
their silence ; the very veniict" rested with them. 

2. Madame Eoland heard herself sentenced to death with the 
air of one who saw in her condemnation merely her title to im- 
mortality. She rose, and, slightly bowing to her judges, said, 
with a bitter and ironical smile, '* I thank you for considering 
me worthy to share the fate of the good and great men you have 
murdered ! " She flew down the steps of the Conciergerie" with 
the rapid swiftness of a child about to obtain some long-desired 
object: the end and aim of her desires was death. As she 
passed along the corridor, where all the prisoners had assembled 
to greet her return, she looked at them smilingly, and, drawing 
her right hand across her throat, made a sign expressive of cut- 
ting off a head. This was her only farewell ; it was tragic as 
her destiny, joyous as her deliverance ; and well was it under- 
stood by those who saw it. Many who were incapable of weep- 
ing for their own fate shed tears of unfeigned sorrow for hers. 

3. On that day (November 10th, 1793) a greater number 
than usual of carts laden with victims rolled onward toward the 
scaffold. Madame Roland was placed in the last, beside an 
infirm old man, named Lamarche.^ She wore a white robe, as a 
symbol of her innocence, of which she was anxious to convince 
the people ; her magnificent hair, black and glossy as a raven's 
wing, fell in thick masses almost to her knees ; her complexion, 
purified by her long captivity, and now glowing under the influ- 
ence of a sharp, frosty November day, bloomed with all the 
freshness of early youth. Her eyes were full of expression ; her 
j^hole countenance seemed radiant with glory, while a movement 
between pity and contempt agitated her lips. A crowd followed 
them, uttering the coarsest threats and most revolting expressions. 
" To the guillotine I** to the guillotine ! " exclaimed the female 
part of the rabble. 

4. " I am going to the guillotine," replied Madame Roland ; 
** a few moments and I shall be there ; but those who send me 
thither will follow me ere long. I go innocent, but they will 
come stained with blood, and you who applaud our execution will 
then applaud theirs with equal zeal." Sometimes she would turn 
away her head that she might not appear to hear the insults with 
which she was assailed, and would lean with almost filial tender- 
ness over the aged partner of her execution. The poor old man 
wept bitterly, and she kindly and cheeringly encouraged him to 
Sear up with firmness, and to suffer with resignation. She evea 
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Ined to enllTen the dreary jonmej thej were performing togetber 
by little attempts at cheerfulness, and at length succeeded in 
winning a smile frcm her fellow-sufferer. 

5. A colossal statue of Liberty, composed of clay, like the 
liberty of the time, then stood in the middle of the Place*' de la 
Concorde, on the spot now occupied by the Obelisk ; the scaffold 
was erected beside this statue. Upon arriving there, Madame 
Eoland descended from the cart in which she had been conveyed. 
Just as the executioner had seized her arm to enable her to be 
the first to mount to the guillotine, she displayed an instance of 
that npble and tender consideration for others, which only a 
woman's heart could conceive, or put into practice at such a 
moment. *' Stay ! " said she, momentarily resisting the man's 
grasp. " I have one only favor to ask, and that is not for 
myself; I beseech you grant it me." Then, turning to the old 
man, she said, " Do you precede me to the scaffold ; to see my 
blood flow would be making you suffer the bitterness of death 
twice over. I must spare you the pain of witnessing my punish- 
ment." The executioner allowed this arrangement to be made. . 

6. With what sensibility and firmness must the mind have 
been imbued which could, at such a time, forget its own suffer- 
ings, io think only of saving one pang to ai) unknown old man ! 
and how clearly does this one little trait attest the heroic calm- 
ness with which this celebrated woman met her death ! After 
the execution of Lamarche, which she witnessed without changing 
color, Madame Eoland stepped lightly up to the scaffold, and, 
bowing before the statue of Liberty, as though to do homage to 
a power for whom she was about to die, exclaimed, " 0, Liberty ! 
Liberty ! how many crimes are committed in thy name ! " She 
then resigned herself to the hands of the executioner, and in a 
few seconds her head fell into the basket placed to receive it. 

LAMARTINB. 



4 



CXXXVIII. — WHAT A COMMON MAN MAY SAT. 

1. I AM lodged in a house that affords me conveniences and 
comforts which even a king could not command some centuries 
ago. There are ships crossing the seas in every direction, some 
propelled by steam and some by the wind, to bring what is useful 
to me from all parts of the earth. Li China, men are gathering 
the tea-leaf for me ; in the Southern States, they are planting 
cotton for me ; in tiie West India Islands, and in Brazil, they 
are preparmg my sugar and my coffee ; in Italy, they are feeding 
«llk- worms £:>r me ; at home, they are shearing E^eep to make me 
25* 
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olothiDg; powerM steam-engines are spinning and weaving for 
me, and making cutlery for me, and pumping ike mines, that 
minerals useful to me may be procured. 

2. My p atrimop y was small, yet I have locomotive engines 
running, day and night, on all the railroads, to carry my corres- 
pondence. I have canals to bring the coal for my winter fire. 
Then I have telegraphic lines, which tell me what has happened 
a thousand miles off, the same day of its occurrence ; which flash 
a message for me in a minute to the bedside of a sick relative 
hundreds of miles distant ; and I have editors and printers who 
daily send me an account of what is going on throughout the 
world, amongst all these people who serve me. By the daguer- 
reotype I procure in a few seconds a perfect likeness of myself or 
friend, drawn without human touch, by the simple agency of 
light. 

3. And then, in a corner of my house, I have hocks! — the 
miracle of all my possessions, more wonderful than the wishing- 
cap of the Arabian Tales; for they transport me instantly not 
only to all places, but to all times. By my books I can con'jurc 
up before me, to vivid existence, all the great and good men of 
old ; and, for my own private satisfaction, I can make them act 
over again the most renowned of all their exploits. In a word. 
from the equator to the pole, and from the beginning of time 
until now, by my books I can be where I please. 

4. This picture is not overcharged, and might be much ex« 
tended ; such being the miracle of God's goodness and provi- 
dence, that each individual of the civilized millions that cover 
the earth may have nearly the same enjoyments as if he were 
the single lord of all ! 



CXXXIX. STRONG DKINK MAKETH MEN FOOLS. 

1. This gentleman and I 

Passed but just now by your next neighbor's house, 
"Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 
An unthrift youth, ^ his father now at sea, — 
And there, tnis night, was held a sumptuous feast. 
In the height of their carousing, all their brains 
Warmed with the heat of wine, discourse was offered 
Of ships and storms at sea ; when, suddenly, 
Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room wherein they quaffed to be a pinnace. 
Moving and floating, and the confused^ noise 
To be the murmunng of winds, gusts, mariners , 
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Ihat thdr tmsteadfafit footing did proceed 
From rocking of the TesBel. 

2 This conceived, 

Each one begins to apprehend the danger, 

And to look out for safety. Fly, saith one 

Up to the main-top and aiscover. He 

Climbs by the bed-post to the tester," there 

Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towards," 

And wills them, if they '11 save their ship and lives. 

To cast their lading overboard. At this, 

All fall to work, and hoist into the street. 

As to the sea, what next comes to their hand — 

Stools, tables, tressels, trenchers, bedsteads, cups, 

Pots, plate, and glasses. 

3. Here a fellow whistles — 

They take him for the boatswain ;" one lies straggling 

Upon the floor, as if he swam for life ; 

A third takes the baas-viol for a cock-boat. 

Sits in the hollow on *t, labors and rows, — 

His oar, the stick with which the fiddler played ; 

A fourth bestrides his fellow, thinkiog to escape. 

As did Afflon," on the dolphin's back. 

Still fumbling on a gittern." The rude multitude, 

Watching without, and gaping for the spoil 

Cast from the windows, went by the ears about it. 

4. The constable is called to atone*' the broil ; 
Which done, he, hearing su^ a noise within 

Of imminent shipwreck, enters the house, and finds them 
Jn this confusion ; thev adore his staff, 
^Ajid think it Neptune s« trident ; and that he 
Comes with his TritonsB«)(so they call hjs ^tch) 
To calm the tempest, aira appease the waves ; — 
And at this point we left tl^em. t. hetwcoe. 

4 • 



CXL. — THE LUTIST AND THE NIGHTINGALE.* 

1 Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 
Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe»" bred in me 
Desire of visiting this Paradise. 
To Thessaly I came, and living private. 
Without acquaintanc ' of more sweet companions 

* There are well-authenticated instances of singing-birds that have 
ifropped down dead in the apparent effort to emulate the mi.5io produced 
4X>m some instrument. 
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Chan the old iDmates to m^ love, mj thoughto, 
I day by day freauenf od olent groves 
And soUtary waaw. One morning early 
This accident encountered me : I beard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

2. A sound of music touched mine ears, or ratlier, 
Indeed, entranced aiy soul : as I stole nearer. 
Invited by the melody," I saw 

This youth, this fair-fiiiced youth, upon his lute, 
With strains of strange variety and harmony, 
Proclaiming, ns it seemed, so oold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 
That, as they flocked about him, all stood alent, 
"Wondering at what they heard. I wondered too. 

3. A nightingale, 

Nature's ^t-skilled musician, undertakes 

The challenge ; and for every several strain 

The well-shaped youth could touch, she sang him down. 

lie could not run divisions with more art 

Upon his quaking instrument than she, . 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 

Reply to. 

4. Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a- bird, 

Whom art had never taught cliffs,*' moods, or notes, 
. Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice. 
To etrtl the confroversy, — ma rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly. 
So many vo luntar ies, and so quick. 
That there was curioaty in cunning. 
Concord in discord, lines of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

5. The bird (qrdained to be 

Music's true martyr) strove to imitate 

These several sounds ; which, when her warbling thrdal 

Failed in, for grief down dropt she on his lute, 

And brake her heart. It was the quaintest sadness 

To see tlie conqueror^ upon her hearse 

To weep a funeral e legy of tears. 

6. He looked upon the trophies of his art, 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes ; then nghed and cned, 
" Alas ! poor creature, I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it. 
Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood. 
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Shall never more betray a harmless peaoe 

To an untimely end : " — and in that sorrow 

As he was dasnii^ it against a tree, 

I suddenly stept in. jtobd. 



^ 



CXLI. — POETRY OF THE SEASONS^, 
PART FIRST. 

1. The Tardy Spring.— Whittier. 

We wait for thy coming, sweet wind of the south. 
The touch of thy light wings, the kiss of thy mouth ; 
For the yearly evan'gel" thou bearest from God, — 
Resurrection and life to the graves of the sod ! 
Up our long river valley for days have not ceased 
The wail and the shriek of the bitter north-east. 
Raw and chill as if vnnnowed through ices and snow, 
All the way from the land of the wild Esquimaux. 
0, soul of the spring-time, its balm and its breath ! 
0, light of its darkness, and life of its death ! 
Why wait we thy coming ? why linger so long 
The warmth of thy breathing, the voice of thy song? 
Renew the great miracle ! let us behold 
The stone from the mouth of the sepulchre rolled. 
And Nature, like Lazarus, rise as of old ! 

2. The Blue-bird's Song. — A, B, Street, 

Hark, that sweet carol ! With delight 

We leave the stifling room ; 
The little blue-bird meets our sight, — 

Spring, glorious Spring, has come ! 
' * The south-wind's balm is in the air. 
The melting snow-wreaths everywhere 

Are leaping off in showers ; 
And Nature, in her brightening looks, 
Tells that her flowers, and leaves, and brookty 

And birds, will soon be ours. 

8. The Delights of Spring. — Mary Howitt, 

The Spring, — she is a blessed thing, 
She is the mother of the flowers ; 

She is the mate of birds and bees, 

The partner "if their revelries, — 

Our star of hope through wintry hours, 

The little brooks run on in light. 
As if they had a chase of mirth ; 
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The skies are blue, the air is balm ; 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o'er the earth. 

4. Ibe First Wasm Dat of Spring. — Horace Smith, 

The perTume and the bloom that shall decorate the flower 
Are quickening in the gloopi of their subterranean bower ; 
And the juices meant to feed trees, vegetables, fruits. 
Unerringly proceed to their preappointed roots. 
How awful IS the thought of the wonders under ground, 
Of the mystic changes wrought in the silent, darK profound ! 
How each thing upward tends, by necessity decreed, • 

And a world's support depends on the shooting of a seed ! 
The Summer 's in her ark, and this sunny-pinioned day 
Is commissioned to remark whether Winter holds his sway ; 
Go back, thou dove of peace, with the myrtle on thy wing,' 
Say that floods and tempests cease, and the world is ripe for Spring 

5. A Welcome to Spring. — Wm, G. Simms. 

! thou bright and beautiful day, 
First bright day of the virgin opiing, 

Bringing the slumbering life into play, 
Giving the leaping bird his wing ! 

1 feel thy promise in all my veins, 

They bound with a feeling lon^ supi>reBsed, 
And, like a captive who breaks his chains, 

Leap the glad hopes in my heaving breast. 
There are lire and ioy in thy coming. Spring, 

Thou hast no tidings of gloom and death, 
But buds thou shakest from every wing, 

And sweets thou breathest with every breath. 

6. The Birds op Spring. 

Sing on by &ne and forest old, by tombs and cottage eaves. 
And tell the waste of coming flowers, the wood of coming leaves , 
Sing the same song that o'er the birth of earliest blossoms rang, 
And caught its music from the hymn the stars of morning sang ! 
It hailed the radiant path of Spring by stream and valley &ir, 
And o'er the earth's green hill-tops when no step but hers was there . 
And, like the laurel's gift of green, the violet's depth of blue, 
[t has survived a thousand thrones, and yet the song is new. 

7. Divine Bountt Manifest in Spring. — Thomson. 

What is this mighty breath, ye sages, say. 
That, in a powerful language, felt, not heard. 
Instructs the fowls of heaven ; and through their breast 
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These arts of loye diffases ? "What, but God? 
Inspiring God I who, boundless spirit all 
And unremitting energy, pervades, 
Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole. 
He ceaseless works alone ; and yet alone 
Seems not to work ; with such perfection framed 
Is this complex stupendous scheme of things. 
But, though concealed, to every purer eye 
The informing Author in his works appears. 
Chief, lovely Spring, in thee, and thy soft scenes. 
The smiling God is seen ; while water, earth. 
And air, attest his bounty ; which exalts 
The brute creation to this finer thought, 
And annual melts their undesigning hearts 
Profiisely thus in tenderness and joy. 



CXLII. — THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 
1. Traits of Character. — Flint, 

An Indian seldom jests. He usually speaks low, and under 
his breath. Loquacity is with him an indication of being a tri- 
fling character, and of deeds inversely less as his words are more 
The young men, and even the boys, have a sullen, moody, and 
unjoyous countenance ; and seem to have little of that elastio 
gayety with which the benevolence of Providence has endowed 
the first days of the existence of most other beings. In this gen- 
eral remark, we ought not, perhaps, to include the squaw, who 
shows some analogy of feeling to the white female. 

The males evidently have not the quick sensibilities, the acute 
perceptions, of most other races. They do not easily sympathize 
with what is enjoyment or suffering about them. Nothing but an 
overwhelming excitement can arouse them. They seem callous to 
all the passions, but rage. Every one has remarked how little 
surprise they express for whatever is new, strange, or striking. 
True, it is partially their pride that induces them to affect this 
indifference, — for, that it is affected, we have had numberless 
opportunities to discover. It is, with them, not only pride, but 
calculation, to hold in seeming contempt things which they are 
aware they cannot obtain and possess. But they seem to be I torn 
with an instinctive determination to be independent, if possible, 
of nature and society, and to ooncen'trate within themselves an 
existence, which, at any moment, they seem willing to lay down. 

Their impassible fortitude and endurance of suffering, their 
eoDtempt of pain and death, invest their character with a land of 
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moral grandeur. Somo part of this may be the result of thcif 
trainiug, discipline, and exercise of self-control; but it is to 
be doubted whether^ some part be not the result of a more than 
ordinary degree of physical insensibility. It has been said, 
but with how much truth we do not pretend to say, that, in 
undergoing amputation, and other surgical operations, their 
nerves do not shrink, or show the same tendency to spasms, 
with those of the whites. When the savage — to explain his 
insensibility to cold — called upon the white man to recollect 
how little his own fajce was affected by it, in consequence of its 
constant exposure, the savage added,*" My body is all face," 

Surely it is preposterous to admire, as some pretend to do, the 
savage character in the abstract. Let us make every effort to 
convey pity, mercy, and immortal hopes, to their rugged bosoms. 
Pastorals that sing savage independence and generosity, and grati* 
tude and happiness in the green woods, may be Arcadian*' enough 
to those who never saw savages in their wigwams, or never felt 
the apprehension of their nocturnal and hostile yell, £tom the depth 
of the forest around their dwelling. But let us not undervalue the 
comfort and security of municipal" and social life; nor the sens- 
ibilities, charities, and endearments, of a civilized home. Let our 
great effort be to tame and domesticate the Indians. Their hap- 
"piness, steeled against feeling, at war with nature, the elements, 
and one another, can have no existence, except in the visionary 
dreamings of those who have never contemplated their actual 
condition. 

It is curious to remark, however, that, different as are their 
religions, their discipline, and their standards of opinion, in most 
respects, from ours, in the main they have much the same notion 
of a great, respectable, and good man, that we have. If we 
mark the universal passion for military display among our own 
race, and observe what place is assigned by common feeling, as 
well as history, to military prowess, we shall hardly consider it a 
striking difference from our nature, that bravery, and contempt of 
death, and reckless daring, command the first place in their hom- 
age. But, apart from these views, the same traits of character 
that entitle a man to the appellation of virtuous and good, and 
that insure respect among us, have much the same bearing upon 
the estimation of the Indians. In conversing with them, we are 
struck with surprise, to observe how Videly and deeply the obli- 
gations of truth, constancy, honor, generosity, and forbearance, 
are felt and understood among them. 

As regards their vanity, we have not often had the fortune to 
contemplate a young squaw at her toilet ; but, from the studied 
arrangement of her calico jacket, from the glaring circles of ver* 
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milion on her plump and circular face, from the artificial maDner 
ii: which her hair, of intense black, is clubbed in a coil of the 
thickness of a man's wrist, from the long time it takes her to 
complete these arrangements, from the manner in which she 
minces and ambles, and plays off her prettiest airs, after she has 
pu^ on all her charms, we should clearly infer, that dress and 
personal ornament occupy the same portion of her thoughts that 
they do of the fashionable woman of civilized society. In regions 
contiguous to the whites, the squaws have generally a calico 
shirt of the finest colors. 

A young Indian warrior is notoriously the most thorough 
going beau in the world. Bond-street and Broadway furnish nc 
subjf^cts that will undergo as much crimping and confinement, to 
appear in full dress. We are confident that, we have observed 
such a character, constantly occupied with his paints and his 
pocket-glass, three full hours, laying on his colors, and arranging 
his tresses, and contemplating, from time to time, with visible 
satisfaction, the progress of his growing attractions. When he 
has finished, the proud triumph of irresistible charms is in his 
eye. The chiefs and warriors, in full dress, have one, two, or 
three broad clasps of silver about their arms ; generally jewels in 
their ears, and often in their noses ; and nothing is more common 
than to see a thin, circular piece of silver, of the size of a dollar, 
depending from the nose, a little below the upper lip. 

Nothing shows more -clearly the influence of fashion : this 
ornament, so painfully inconvenient, as it evidently is to them, 
and so horridly ugly and disfiguring, seems to be the utmost finish 
of India« taste. Painted porcupine-quills are twisted in their 
hair. Tails of animals hang from their hair behind. A neck- 
lace of bear's or alligator's teeth, or of claws of the bald eagle 
hangs loosely down, with an interior and smaller circle of large 
red beads ; or, in default of them, a rosary" of red hawthorns sur- 
rounds the neck. From the knees to the feet, the legs are orna- 
mented with great numbers of little, perforated, cylindrical*^ 
pieces of silver or brass, that emit a simultaneous tinkle as the 
person walks. If to all this he add an American hajfc, and a 
soldier's coat of blue, faced with red, over the customary calico 
shirt of the gaudiest colors that can be found, he lifts his feet 
high, aud steps firmly on the ground, to give his tinklers "an uni- 
form and full sound, and apparently considers his appearance with 
as much complacency as the human bosom can be supposed to 
feel. This is a very curtailed view of an Indian beau, but every 
reader competent to judge will admit its fidelity, as far as it goes, 
to the description of a young Indian warrior, when prepared to 
take part in a public dance. 
26 
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2. Indian Mounds. — Flint, 

At first the eye mistakes these mounds for hills ; but when it 
catches the regalarity of their breast-works and ditches, it dis- 
covers, at once, that they are the labors of art and of men. When 
the evidence of the senses convinces us that human bones moulder 
in these masses ; when you dig about them, and bring to light 
domestic utensils, and are compelled to believe that the busy- 
tide of life once flowed here ; when you see, at once, that these 
races were of a very different character from the present genera- 
tion, — you begin to inquire if any tradition, if any, the faintest 
records, can throw any light upon these habitations of men of 
another age. Is there no scope, beside these mounds, for imag« 
ination and for contemplation of the past ? The men, their joys, 
their sorrows, their bones, are all buried together. But the grand 
features of nature remain. There is the beautiful prairie over 
which they " strutted through life's poor play." The forests, the 
hills, the mounds, lift their heads in unalterable repose, and 
Ornish the same sources of contemplation to us that they did to 
those generations that have passed away. 

These mounds must date back to remote depths in the olden time. 
From the ages of the trees on them, we can trace them back six 
hundred years, leaving it entirely to the imagination to descend 
further into the depths of time beyond. And yet, after the 
rains, the washing, and the crumbling, of so many ages, many of 
them are still twenty-five feet high. Some of them are spread 
over an extent of acres. I have seen, great and small, I should 
suppose, a hundred. Though diverse in position and flJrm, they 
all have an uniform character. They are, for the most part, in 
rich soils, and in conspicuous situations. Those on the Ohio are 
covered with very large trees. But in the prairie re^ons, where 
I have seen the greatest numbers, they are covered with tall 
grass, and are generally near beaches, which indicate the former 
courses of the rivers, in the finest situations for present culture ; and 
the greatest population clearly has been in those very position! 
where the most dense future population will be. 

3. Disappearance of Indians frox the Ohio. — Audubon. 

When I think of the times, and call back to my mind the 
grandeur and beauty of those almost uninhabited shores ; when I 
picture to myself ^o dense and lofty summits of the forest, that 
everywhere spread along the hills, and overhung the mamns of 
the stream, unmolested by the axe of the settler ; when I know 
how dearly purchased the safe navigation of that iver has been b^ 
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ihe blood of many worthy YirgiDians ; when I see that no longer 
any aborig^ines" are to be found there, and that the vast herds 
of elks, deer, And bufi^loes, which once pastured on these hills 
and in these valleys, making for themselves great roads to the 
several salt spriogs, have ceased to exist ; when I reject that all 
this grand portion of our Union, instead of being in a state of 
nature, is now more or less covered with villages, farms, and 
towns, where the din of hammers and machinery is constantly 
heard ; that the woods are fast disappearing under the axe by 
day and the fire by night; that hundreds of steamboats are 
gliding to and £ro, over the whole length of the majestic river, 
forcing commerce to take root and to prosper at every spot ; when 
I see the surplus population of Europe coming to assist in the 
destruction of the forest and transplanting civilization into its 
darkest recesses; when I remember that these extraordinary 
changes have all taken place in the short period of twenty years 
— I pause, wonder, and, although I know all to be true, can 
scarcely believe its reality. 

4. Tbsib Betbsat Wbstward. — Sprague. 

As a race, they have withered from the land. Their arrows 
are broken, their springs are dried up, their cabins are in the 
dust. Their councU-fire has long since gone out on the shore, and 
their war-cry is fast dying away to the untrodden West. Slowly 
and sadly they climb the distant mountains, and read their doom 
in the setting sun. They are shrinking before the mighty tide 
which is pressing them away ; they must soon hear the roar of 
the last wave, which will settle over them forever. Ages hence, 
the inquisitive white man, as he stands by some growing city, will 
ponder on the structure of their disturbed remains, and wonder 
to what manner of person they belonged. They will live only in 
the songs and chronicles of their exterminators. Let these be 
faithful to their rude vii^tues as men, and pay due tribute to their 
unhappy fate as a people. 



CXLIII. — WAR THE CHILD OP BARBARISM. 

1. It is only firom the soldier himself, and in the language of 
the eye that has seen its agonies, and of the ear that has heard 
its slmeks, that we can obtain a correct idea of the miseries of 
war. Though &r from our happy shores, many of us may have 
seen it in its ravages and in its results, — in the green moimd 
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which marki the recent battle-field, in the shattered forest, in 
the razed ai 1 desolate village, and, perchance, in the widows 
and orphans ii made ! And yet, this is but the memory of war, 
the faint a)uidow of its realities, the reflection but of its blood, 
and the echoes but of its thunders. I shudder when imagination 
carries me to the sanguinary field, to the death-struggles between 
men who are husbands and fathers, to the horrors of the siege 
and sack, to the deeds of rapine, and violence, and murder, in 
which neither age nor sex is spared. In acts like these the 
soldier is converted into a fiend, and his humanity even disap- 
pears under the ferocious mask of the demon or the brute. 

2. To men who reason, and who feel while they reason, nothing 
in the history of their species appears more inexplicable than 
that war, the child of barbarism, should exist in an age enlight- 
ened and civilized, when the arts of peace have attained the 
highest perfection, and when science has brought into personal 
communion nations the most distant, and races the most un- 
friendly. But it is more inexplicable still that war should exist 
wher^ Christianity has for nearly two thousand years been shed- 
ding its gentle light, and that it should be defended by arguments 
drawn from the Scriptures" themselves. When the pillar of 
fire conducted the Israelites to their promised home, their Divine 
Leader no more justified war, than he justified murder by giving 
skill to the artist who forges the stiletto, or nerve to the arm 
that wields it. If the combativeness of man, as evinced in his 
history, is a necessary "Condition of his humanity, and is ever to 
have its issue in war, his superstition, his credulity, his ignorance, 
his lust for power, must also be perpetuated in the institutions to 
which they have given birth. Where, then, are the orgies, the 
saturnalia" of ancient times, — the gods who were invoked, and 
the temples where they were worshipped ? 

3. If the sure word of prophecy has told us that the time must 
come when men shall learn the art of war no more, it is doubtless 
our duty, and it shall be our work, to hasten its fulfilment, and 
upon the anvil of Christian truth, and with the brawny arm of 
indignant reason, to beat the sword" into the ploughshare, and 
the spear into the pruning-hook. I am ashamed in a Christian 
community to defend on Christian principles the cause of univer* 
sal peace. He who proclaimed peace on earth and good-will to 
man, who commands us to love our enemies, and to do good to 
them who despitefully use us and persecute us, will never ac- 
knowledge as disciples, or admit into his immortal family, the 
lovereign or the minister who shall send the fiery cross over 
tranquil E-jrope, and summon the blood-hounds of war to settle 
the <usputfi3 and gratify- the animosities of nations. 

SIR DAVID SBBWSTSR. 
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CXLIV. — AN ADVENTURE IN CALABEIA. 
FROM A LETTER TO THE ATTTHOR'S COUSIN, MADAME PIQALLE. 

1. I WAS once travellmg in Calabria," a land of wicked peo- 
pie, who, I believe, do not loye anybody over much, and least of 
all a Frenchman. To tell you the why and the wherefore would 
take too long ; suffice it to say, that they hate us with a deadly 
hatred, and that one of our countrymen who falls into their hands 
is not likely to fare very well. In these mountains the roads are 
precipices. It was with difficulty that my horse made his way 
OTcr them. I had for a companion a young man who took the 
.ead. Thinking that he had hit upon a shorter and more prac- 
ticable route,*" he led us astray. It served me right. What 
business had I to trust to a head of only twenty years ? 

2. We sought, while the day lasted, our way through these 
woods ; but the more we sought the more we were baffled ; and 
it was black night when we drew near to a very black-looking 
house. We entered, — not without suspicion, — but what could 
we do? There we found a whole family' of charcoal-burners, 
seated round a table, at which they forthwith invited us to take 
places. My young man did not wait for a second invitation. 
We soon made ourselves at home, and began to eat and drink ; 
or rather my companion did. As for myself, I -was occupied in 
examining the place and the aspects of our hosts. That they 
were charcoal-burners, their faces gave ample pledge ; but as for 
the house — you would have taken it for an arsenal. 

3. What an assortment of guns, pistols, sabres, knives, and 
cutlasses ! Everything displeased me, and I saw that I also 
displeased everybody. My comrade, on the contrary, made him- 
self quite one of the family ; laughed and chatted with them, 
and, with an imprudence that I ought to have foreseen (but, alas! 
&te would have it so), informed them whence we came, where 
we were going, who we were. He told them, in short, that we 
w«:e Frenchmen! Conceive of it! We, all the while, poor, 
bewildered travellers, far from all human succor, and in tho 
power of our mortal enemies ! 

4. And then, as if to omit nothing that might contribute to 
our destruction, &e played the rich man ; promised to pay these 
people whatever they might ask for our entertainment, and for 
guides the next day. Then he spoke of his valise," requested 
that they would take particular care of it, and put it at the head 
of hiB bed, remarking that he wanted no better bolster. Ah * 
youth, youth, you are to be pitied. Cousin, one would have 
ihou^t we had charge of the crown diamonds ! All that there 
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was in my companion's valise to occasion this amount of solidtudfl 
was a bundle of his sweetheart's letters ! 

5. Supper being ended, our hosts left us. They slept below, 
we in the room above that where we had supped. A loft, to 
which we had to mount seven or eight feet by a ladder, was our 
destined place of repose. It was a sort of nest, into which one 
had to insinuate himself by creeping under cross-beams, hung 
with provisioibi for the whole year. My comrade made his way 
up alone, and threw himself down, already half-asleep, with his 
head on the precious valise. As for myself, I determined to 
watch ; and, making a good fire, I sat down near it. 

6. The night wore away tranquilly enough, and was at length 
near its end. I was beginning to be reassured, when, just before 
the break of day, I heard our host and his wife talking and dis- 
puting down stairs. . Listening intently at the chimney, which 
communicated with that below, I distinctly heard the husband 
utter these words : " Well, come, now, must we kill them both ? " 
To which the woman replied, '* Yes ; " and I heard nothing more. 
How shall I describe my emotions ? I remained almost breath- 
less, my whole body 'frigid as marble. To have seen me, you 
would not have known whether I was dead or alive. - Ah ! when 
I but think of it, even now ! 

7. Two of us, almost without weapons, against twelve or 
fifteen, so remarkably well provided ! And my comrade half- 
dead with sleep and fatigue ! To call him — to make a noise — 
I did not dare ; escape by myself I could not ; the window was 
not very high from tiie ground, but beneath it were two savage 
bull-dogs, howling like wolves. Imagine, if you can, in what a 
dilemma I found myself. At the end of a long quarter of an 
hour I heard some one on the stairs, and, through the cracks of 
the door, I saw the father, with a lamp in one hand, and one of 
his big knives in the other. Up he came, his wife aft;er him, I 
behind the door : he opened it ; but, before entering, he put down 
the lamp, which his wife took ; then he entered barefoot, and 
she, outside, said, in a low tone, shading the light with her hand, 
" Softly, go softly ! " 

8. When he got to the ladder he mounted, holding the knife 
between his teetib. Approaching the head of the bed, where my 
poor young companion, with throat uncovered, was lying, witb. 
one hand the monster grasped his knife, and with the other 
Ah! cousin — with the other — he seized a ham, which hung 
from the ceiling, cut a slice, and retired as he had entered. The 
door closed, the lamp disappeared, and I was left alone tb my 
refiections. 

9. As soon as the day dawned, all the i&mily came bustling to 
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waken is, as we had requested. They brought us something to 
cat, and spread, I assure you, a very clean and nice breakfast. 
Two chickens formed part of it, of which, our hostess told us, we 
were to eat one and take away the other. Seeing these, I at 
length oomprehende(ithe meaning of those terrible words, ^^Mitst 
toe kill them hath d " And I think you, too, cousin, will have 
penetration enough to guess now what they signified. 

10. Cousin, I have a favor to ask : do not tell this story. lu 
the first place, as you cannot fail to perceive, I do not play a 
very enviable part in it. In the next place, you will spoil it. 
Indeed, I do not flatter : it is that face of yours which will ruin 
the efibct of the recitaL As for myself, without vanity I may 
Bay, I have just the countenance one ought to have in telling a 
fade of terror. original translation from p. l. oourixr 



CXLV. — fS" ROME. 

I AM in Rome ! Oft as the morning ray 

Visits these eyes, waking, at once Icry, 

Whence this excess of joy 1 What has befallen me * 

And from within a thrilling voice replies. 

Thou art in Rome ! A thousand busy thoughts 

Rush on my mind, a thousand images ; 

And I spring up as girt to run a race ! 

Thou art in Rome ! the city that so long 
Reigned absolute, the mistress of the world ; 
Thou art in Rome ! the city where the Gauls, 
Entering at sunrise through her open gates, 
And, through her streets silent and desolate, 
Marching to slay, thought they saw gods, not mei 
The city that by temperance, fortitude. 
And love of elory, towered above the clouds. 
Then fell — out, fidlinff) kept the highest seat, 
And in her lonelinesB, her pomp of woe, 
Where now she dwells, withdrawn into the wild. 
Still o'er the mind maintains, firom age to age, 
Her empire undiminished. 

There, as though 

Grandeur attracted grandeur, are behdd 

All things that strike, ennoble — from the depths 

Of i^ypt, from the classic fields of Greece, 

Her groves, her temples — all things that inspire 

Wonder, delight ! Who would not say the lorms 

Most perfect, most divine, had by consent 

Flocked thither to abide eternally, 
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Within those nlent chambers where they dweU 
In happj intercourse ? 

4. And I am there ! 

Ah ! little thought I, when in school I sat, 
A schoolboy on his bench, at early dawn 
Glowing with Roman story, I should live 
To tread the Appian, once an avenue 
Of monuments most glorious, palaces, ^ 

Their doors sealed up and silent as the night, 
The dwellings of the illustrious dead ; — to turn 
Toward 'fiber, and, beyond the city gate, 
Pour out my unpremeaitated verse, 
Where on his mule I might have met so oil 
Horace" himself; — or climb the Palatine," 
Dreaming of old Evander'^ and his guest, — 
Inscribe my name on some broad aloe-leaf, 
That shoots and spreads within those very walk 
Where Virgil" read aloud his tale divine. 
Where his voice faltered^ and a mother wept 
Tears of delight! 

5. But what a narrow space 

Just underneath ! In many a heap the ground 
Heaves, as though Ruin in a frantic mood 
Had done his utmost. Here and there appears, 
As left to show his handiwork, not ours, 
An idle column, a half-buried arch, 
A wall of some great temple. It was once 
The Forum," whence a mandate, eagle-winged. 
Went to the ends of the earth. Let us descend, 
Slowly. At every step much may be lost. 
The very dust we tread stirs as with life ; 
And not the lightest breath that sends not up 
Something of human grandeur. We are come, 
Are now where once the mightiest spirits met 
In terrible conflict ; this, while Rome was free, 
The noblest theatre on this side heaven ! 

6. Here the first Brutus" stood, — when o'er the corse 
Of her so chaste all mourned, — and from his doad 
Burst like a god. Here, holding up the knife 
That ran with blood, the blood of his ovm child, 
Virginius" called down vengeance. 

Here Cincinnatus" passed, his plough the while 

Left in the furrow ; and how many more 

Whose laurels fade not, who still vralk the earth. 

Consuls, dictators, still in curule" pomp 

Sit and decide, and, as of old in Rome, 

Name but their nhmes, set every heart on fixe ! 
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7. Now all is changed ; and here, as in the wild, 
The day is dlent, dreary as the night ; 
None stirring, save the herdsman and his herd, 
Savaee alike ; or they that would explore, 
And learnedly discuss ; or they that come 
(And there are many who have crossed the earth) 
That they may give the hours to meditation, 
And wander, often saying to themselTes, 
'^ This was the Koman Forum ! '' . bi 



CXLVI. — SELECT PASSAGES IN VERSE. 
1. The Pleasures of Hope. — CompJc//. . 

At summer ere, when Heaven's ethereal bow 
Spans vnth bright arch the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye. 
Whose sunbright summit mingles vnth the sky ? 
Why do those clife of shadov^y tint appear 
«More sweet than all the lands^pe smilm^ near ? 
'T is distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, vnth delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured irvkj ; 
Thus from afar each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that Fancy can repair, 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. " 

2. Fame. — Pope. 

Nor Fame I slight, nor for her favors call ; 

She comes unlooked for, if she comes at all. 

But if the purchase cost so dear a price 

As soothing Folly, or eialting Vice, 

O ! if the MuBe>3 must flatter lawless sway, 

And follow still where Fortune leads the way, — 

Or if no basis bear my rising name. 

But the i^llen ruins of another's fame, — 

Then teach me, Heaven ! to scorn the guilty ba^," 

Drive from mv breast that wretched lust of prViSe » 

Unblemished let me live, or die unknovm ; 

O, grant an honest &ine, or grant me none ! 

3. Death. — Young. 

Why start at death ? Where is he ? Death arrived 
Is past ; not «ome, or gone, — he 's never here ! 
Ero hope, sensation &ifi ; black-boding man 
Receives, not suflfon, death's tremendous blofw. 
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The knell, the 8hr>ud, the mattock, and the grave, 
The deep damp vault, the darkness, and the worm, 
These are the ougbears of a winter's eve, 
The terrors of the living, not the dead. 
Imagination's fool, and error's wretch, 
Man makes a death which Nature never made ; 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls. 
And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one. 

4. Kosciusko." — Campbell, 

O ! bloodiest picture in the book of time, 
Sarmatia'i fell, unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 
Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Closisd her bright eye, and curbed her hieh career ; — • 
Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell ! 

5. Tixs Captive's Dreahs. — Mrs. Hemaru. 

I dream of all things free ! of a gallant, gallant bark. 
That sweeps through storm and sea like an arrow to its' mark . 
Of a stag tnat o'er the hills goes bounding in its glee ; 
Of a thousand flashing rills, — of all things glad and free. 
I dream of some proud bird, a brisht-eyea mountain king ! 
In my visions I have heard the ru3iing of his wing. 
I follow some wild river, on whose breast no sail may be ; 
Dark woods around it shiver, — I dream of all things free ; 
Of a happy forest child, with the fawns and flowers at play, 
Of an Indian midst the wild, with the stars to guide his way ; 
Of a chief his warriors leading, of an archer's greenwood tree : 
My heart in chains is bleeding, and I dream of all things free ! 

6. On Ancient Greece. —- jByron. 

Clime of the unforgotten brave ! — 
Whose land from pain 15 mountain-cave 
Was Freedom's home or Glory's grave — 
Shrine of the mighty ! can it oe 
That this is all remains of thee ? 
Approach, thou craven," crouching slave ! 
Say, is not this Thermopylae ? 
These waters blue that round you lave, 
O, servile offspring of the free ! — 
Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? — 
The gulf, the rock of Salamis ! 
These scenes — their story not unknown-*-* 
Arise, and make again your own i 
Snatch from the ames of your edres 
The embers of th^ former fires, 
And he who *n the strife expires 
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Will add to thdn a name of fear, 
That Tyiannj shall quake to hear, 
And leave his sons a hope, a fiune, 
They too will rather die than shame ; 
For Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son. 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

7. The Bantan-tree. — Moore, 

They tell us of an Indian tree, 

Which, howsoe'er the sun and sky 
May tempt its boushs to vrander free. 

And shoot and blossom vride and high, 
Far better loves to bend its arms 

Downward again to that dear earth. 
From which the life that fills aYid warms 

Its srateful being first had birth. 
'T is thus, though wooed by flattering friends, 

And fed with fiune, — if fame it be, — 
This heart, my own dear mother, tends, 

With love's true instinct, back to thee ! 

8. Gayett. — Cowper, 

Whom call we gay ? that honor has been long 
The boast of mere pretenders to the name. 
The innocent are gay — the lark is say. 
That dries his feathers, saturate with dew. 
Beneath the rosy cloud, while yet the beams 
Of day-spring overshoot his humble nest. 
The peasant, too, a witness of his song. 
Himself a songster, is as gay as he. 
But save me from the gayety of those 
Whose headaches nail them to a noonday bed ; 
And save me, too, from theirs whose haggard eyes 
Flash desperation, and betray their pangs 
For property stripped off by cruel chance ; — 
From gayety, that fills the bones with pain. 
The mouth vnth blasphemy, the heart with woe. 



cxLvii. — shakspearb's power of expression. 

1. To say that he was the greatest yrutn that ever lived is to 
provoke a useless controversy, and comparisons that lead to noth« 
mg, between Shakspeare and Caesar, Shakspeare and Charle- 
magne,*' Shakspeare and Cromwell ;" to say that he was the 
greatest intellect that ever lived is to bring the shades of Aris- 
totle, and Plato, and Bacon, and Newton, and all your other 
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Bystcmatic thinkers, grumbling about us, with demands for a defi- 
nition of intellect, which we ' are by no means in a position to 
give ; nay, finally, to say that he is the greatest poet that the 
world has produced (a thing which we would certainly say, were 
we provoked to it) would be unnecessarily to hurt the feelings of 
Homer, and Soph'ocles, and Dante, and Milton. What we will 
say, then, and what we will challenge the world to gainsay, ia 
that he was the greatest expresser that ever lived. This is glory 
enough, and it leaves the other question open. 

2. Other men may have led, on the whole, greater and more 
impressive lives than he; other men, acting on their fellows 
through the same medium of speech that he used, may have ex-* 
pended a greater power of thought, and achieved a greater intel- 
lectual effect, in one consistent direction ; other men, too (though 
ihis is very questionable), may have contrived to issue the matter 
which they did address to the world in more compact^ and per- 
fect artistic shapes. But no man that ever lived said such splen- 
did extem'pore" things on all subjects universally ; no man that 
ever lived had the faculty of pouring out on all occasions such a 
flood of the richest and deepest language. He may have had 
rivals in the art of imagining situations ; he had no rival in the 
power of sending a gush of the appropriate intellectual effusion 
over the image and body of a situation once conceived. 

3. From the jewelled ring on an alderman's finger to the most 
mountainous thought or deed of man or demon, nothing suggested 
itself that his speech could not envelop and enfold with ease. 
That excessive fluency which astonished" Ben Jonson when he 
listened to Shakspeare in person astonishes the world yet. Abun- 
^dance, ease, redundance," a plenitude of word, sound, and im'age- 
ry, which, were the intellect at work only a little less magnifi- 
Dent, would sometimes end in sheer braggardism and bombast," 
are the characteristics of Shakspeare's style. Nothing is sup- 
pressed, nothing omitted, nothing cancelled. On and on the poet 
flows, words, thoughts, and fancies, crowding on him as fast as he 
can write, all related to the matter on hand, and all poured forth 
together, to rise and fall on the waves of an established ca'- 
dence. 

4. Such lightness and ease in the manner, and such prodigious 
wealth and depth in the matter, are combined in no other writer. 
How the matter was first accumulated — what proportion of it was 
the acquired capital of former efforts, and what proportion of it 
welled up in the poet's mind daring and in virtue of the very act 
of speech — it is impossible to say ; but this, at least, may be 
affirmed without fear of contradiction, that there never was a 
Blind in the world from which, when it was pricked by any occa- 
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non whatever, there poured forth on the instant snch a stream of 
precious substance intellectually related to it. By his powers of 
expression, in fact, Shakspeare has beggared all his posterity, and 
left mere practitioners of expression nothing possible to do. 

5. There is, perhaps, not a thought, or feeling, or situation, 
really common and gener^ic to human life, on which he has not 
exercised his prerogative ; and wherever he has once been, woe 
to the man that comes after him ! He has overgrown the whole 
system and face of things, like a universal ivy, which has left 
no wall uncovered, no pinnacle unclimbed, no chink unpenetratcd. 
Since he lived, the concrete" world has worn a richer surface. 
He found it great and beautiful, with stripes here and there of 
the rough old coat seen through the leafy labors of his predeces- 
sors ; he left it clothed throughout with the wealth and autumnal 
luxuriance of his own unparalleled language. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



CXLVni. — MOBAL AND RBLiaiOUS ELOQUENCE. 

1. Religion Essential to Morality. — Of all the disposi 
tions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally with 
the pious man, ought to respect and to cherish them. A volume 
eould not trace all their connections with private and public felic- 
ity. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of investigation in courts of 
justice ? And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of pecu- 
liar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principles. 
— Geo. Washington. 

2. Unappreciated Obligations. — We live in the midst of 
blessings till we are utterly insensible of their greatness, and of 
the source from whence they flow. We speak of our civilization, 
our arts, our freedom, our laws, and forget entirely how large a 
share is due to Christianity. Blot Christianity out of man's 
history, and what would his laws have been, what his civilization? 
Obristianity is mixed up with our yery being and our yery life 

■ . 27 
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there is not a familiar object around us which does not wear a 
different aspect because the light of Christian love is upon it, not 
a law which does not owe its truth and gentleness to Christianity, 
not a custom which cannot be traced, in all its holj, beautiful 
parts, to the Gospel. — Sir A, Park. 

3. Tins Life's Rxj^eeiences point to Another. — O, my 
friends, if this winged and swift life be all our life, what a 
mournful taste have we had of a possible happiness ! We haye* 
as it were, from some cold and dark edge of a bright world, just 
looked in and been plucked away again ! Have we come to ex- 
perience pleasure by fits and glimpses, but intertwined with pain, 
burdensome labor, weariness, and indifference ? Have we come 
to try the solace and joy of a warm, fearless, and confiding affec- 
tion, to be then chilled or blighted by bitterness, by separation, 
by change of heart, or by the dread sunderer of loves — Death ? 
Have we found the gladness and the strength of knowledge, when 
some rays of truth flashed in upon our souls, in the midst of 
error and uncertainty, or amidst continuous, necessitated, unin- 
structive avocations of the understanding ; and is that all ? Have 
we felt in fortunate hour the charm of the beautiful, that invests 
as with a mantle the visible creation, or have we found ourselves 
lifted above the earth by sudden apprehensions of sublimity, — 
have we had the consciousness of ^uch feelings, which seemed to 
us as if they might themselves make up a life, — almost an 
angel's life, — and were they " instant come and instant gone " ? 
Have we known the consolation of doing right, in the midst of 
much that we have done wrong, and was that also a coruscation 
of a transient sunshine ? Have we lifted up our thoughts to see 
Him who is Love, Light, and Truth, and Bliss, to be in the next 
instant plunged into the darkness of annihilation? Have all these 
things been but flowers that we have pulled by the side of a hard 
and tedious way, and mat, after gladdening us for a brief season 
with hue and color *v^ither in our hands, and are like ourselves — 
nothing? — Proftssor Wilson, , 

4. Joys of a Good Conscience. — The testimony of a good 
conscience will make the comforts of heaven descend upon man's 
weary head, like a refreshing dew or shower upon a parched 
land. It will give him lively earnests and secret anticipations 
of approaching joy ; it will bid his soul go out of the body un- 
dauntedly, and lift up his head with confidence before saints and 
angels. The comfort which it conveys is greater than the capac- 
ities of mortality can appreciate, mighty and unspeakable, and 
not to be understood till it is felt. — Smth, 

5. Odtwabd and Inward Eiches. — In the presence of tho 
great thought of immortality, how vain appears all undue rest* 
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I for a little or a great change in our outward earthly con« 
dition ! How worse than idle all assumptions of the superior 
dignity of one mode of honorable toil to another ! how worthless 
all differences of station, except so far as station may enable men 
to vindicate some everlasting prikiciple, to exemplify some ardu- 
ous duty, to grapple with some giant oppression, or to achieve the 
blessings of those who are ready to perish ! How trivial, even 
as the pebbles and shells upon " this bank and shoal of time," 
aeem all those immunities which can only be spared by fortune to 
be swept away by death, compared with those images and 
thoughts which, being reflected from the eternal, not only through 
the clear medium of Holy Writ, but, though more dimly, through 
all that is affecting in history, exquisite in art, suggestive in elo- 
quence, profound in science, and divine in poetry, shall not only 
outlast all the chances and changes of this mortal life, but shall 
defy the chillness of the grave I Believe me, there is no path 
more open to the influences of heaven than the common path of 
daily duty. — Talfcurd, 

6. DEBASHfG Effbots OF Infideutt. — It requires but little 
reflection to perceive, that whatever veils a future world, and 
contracts the limits of existence within the present life, must tend 
in a proportionable degree to diminish the grandeur and narrow 
the sphered of human agency. As well might you expect exalted 
sentiments of justice from a professed gamester, as look for noble 
principles in the man whose hopes and fears are all suspended on 
the present moment, and who stakes the whole happiness of his 
being on the events of this vain and fleeting life. If he be ever 
impelled to the performance of great achievements in a good 
cause, it must be solely by the hope of fame, a motive which, be« 
sides that it makes virtue the servant of opinion, usually grows 
weaker at the approach of death, and which, however it may 
surmount the love of existence in the field of battle, or in the 
moment of public observation, can seldom be expected to operate 
with much force on the retired Unties of a private station. Com- 
bine the frequent and familiar perpetration of atrocious deeds 
with the dearth of great and generous actions, and you have the 
exact picture of that condition of society which completes the 
degradation of the species, — the frightful contrast of dwarfish 
virtues and gigantic vices, where everything good is mean and 
little, and everything evil is rank and luxuriant : a dead and 
sickening uniformity prevails, broken only at intervals by voU 
canic irruptions of anarchy and crime. — Robt, Hall, 

7. Knowledge an Assurance of Immortality. — Were the 
Eternal Being to slacken the course of a planet, or increase even 
the distance of the fixed stars, the decree would be soon known on 
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earth. Our ignorance is great, because so is onr knowledge ; for 
it is from the mightiness and vastness of what we do know that 
we imagine the illimitable unknown creation. And to whom hss 
God mado these revelations ? To a worm, that the next moment 
is to be in darkness ? To a piece of earth, momentarily raised 
into breathing ? To a soul perishable as the telescope through 
which it loolw into the gates of Heaven ? 

" O, Btar-ejed Science ! hast thou wandered there 
To waft VLB home the message of despair ? ** 

No ; there is no despair in the gracious light of heaven.- As we 
travel through those orbs, we feel indeed that we have but little 
or no power, but we feel thatwve have mighty knowledge. Wo 
can create nothing, but we can dimly understand all. It belongs 
to GUkI only to create, but it is given to man to know, and that 
knowledge is itself an assurance of immortality. — Professor 
WUsan. 

8. Demoralization Consequent on Irreuoion. — Once let 
men thoroughly believe that secret crimes have no witness but the 
perpetrator ; that human existence has no purpose, and human 
virtue no unfailing friend ; that this brief life is eveiything to us, 
and that death is total, everlasting extinction ; once let men 
thoroughly abandon religion, and who can conceive or describe 
the extent of the desolation which would follow ! We hope, per- 
haps, that human laws and natural sympathy would hold society 
together. As reasonably might we believe that, were the sun 
quenched in the heavens, our torches would illuminate, and our 
fires quicken and fertilize, the creation ! What is there in human 
nature to awaken respect nnd tenderness, if man be the unpro- 
tected insect of a day ? And what is he more, if atheism be 
true ? Erase all thought and i jar of God from a community, and 
selfishness and sensuality woiik^ absorb the whole man. Appetite, 
knowing no restraint, and povf}ity and suffering, having no solace 
of hope, would trample in scorn on the restraints of human laws. 
Virtue, duty, principle, would bo mocked and spurned as un- 
meaning sounds. A sordid solf-interest would supplant every 
other feeling ; and man would become, in fact, what the theory 
of atheism declares him to be — a companion for brutes. — 
Chanmng, 

9. On the Study of God's Works. — The just relations of 
all created things to one another prove them to be the work of 
one Almighty Designer. The great globe may be considered aa 
a muse'ifin, furnished forth with the works of the Supreme 
Being ; man being placed in the midst of it, as alone capable 
of comprehending and valuing it. And, if this be true, as ee^ 
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iainly it is, what then becomes man's duty? Moralists an<i 
divines, with nature herself, testify that the purpose of so much 
beauty and perfection being made manifest to man is that he 
may study and celebrate the works of God. If wo have no faith 
in the things which are seen, how should we believe those which 
are not seen ? The man who takes no interest in the contempla- 
tion of the marvels of God's external universe resembles those 
animals which, wandering in the woods, are fattened with acorns, 
but never look upwards to the tree which affords them food, much 
less have they an idea of the beneficent Author of the tree and 
its fruit. Whoever shall regard with contempt the economy of 
the Creator here, is as truly impious as the man who takes no 
thought of the fixture. — lAnrueu^ 

10. The Ministry of the Beautiful. — It is truly a most 
Christian exercise to extract a sentiment of piety from the works 
and the appearances of nature. It has tiie authority of the. 
sacred writers upon its side, and even our Saviour himself gives 
it the weight and the solemnity of his example. " Behold the 
lilies of the field : they toil not, neither do they spin ; yet your 
heavenly Father careth for >them." He expatiates on the beauty 
of a single flower, and draws from it the delightful argument of 
confidence in God. He gives us to see that taste may be com- 
bined with piety, and that the same heart may be occupied with 
all that is serious in the contemplation of religion, and be at tho 
same time alive to the charms and the loveliness of nature. — 
Chalmers, 

11. The Most Precious Posvssion. — I envy no quality of 
mind or intellect in others, be it <:i uiiis, power, wit,' or fancy ; but, 
if I could choose what would be^ most delightful, and I believe 
most useful to me, I should prefer t. firm religious belief to every 
other blessing ; for it makes life u discipline of goodness ; creates 
new hopes when all earthly hopt;3 \ anish ; and throws over the 
decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of all 
lights; awakens life even in death, and from corruption and 
decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes, an instrument of for- 
tune, and shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and, far above 
all ooi&binations of earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful 
visions of palms and amaranth^,^ the gardens of the blest, the 
security of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and the sceptic** 
view only gloom, decay, annihilation, and detspair. — Sir Huni' 
phrey Davy, 

12. Reflections in Westminster Abbey. — When I look 
upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me ; 
when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate degire * 
goes out ; when I Ineet with the grief of parents upon a tomb> 

27* 
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Btone, my heart melts with compassion ; when I see the tomb of 
the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings lying by those 
who deposed them, — when I consider rival" wits placed side by 
side, or the holy men that divided the world with their contests 
and disputes, — I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates, of mankind. When I read 
the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, and 
some six hundred years ago, I consider that great day when we 
shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance to- 
gether. — Addison, 

13. The Efficacy of Prater. — There are some who say, 
" What good to pray ? God jp too far above us to hear creatures 
BO insignificant." And who has made these creatures so insig- 
nificant ? Who but God has given them thought, sentiment, and 
the faculty of speech ? And if He has been thus good towards 
them, was it to abandon them afterwards, and repel them far from 
Him ? Verily, I say to you, whoever says in his heart that God 
despises his works, the same blasphemy God. There are others 
who say, " What good to pray to God ? Does not God know 
better than we what we have need of? " Yes ; God knows better 
than you what you have need of; and that is why He would have 
you ask it of Him ; for God is hinfSelf your first need, and to 
pray to God is to begin to possess Qod, The father knoweth the 
wants of his son ; must the son therefore never make a request 
of his father, nor thank him for his benefits ? ^ There sometimes 
passes over the land a wind which dries the plants, and then we 
see their withered stems droop towards the earth ; but, moistened 
by the dew, they recover their freshness, and lift up their lan- 
guishing heads. The world has its scorching winds which pass 
over the soul of man, and make it arid. Prayer is the dew 
which refreshes the soul. — De Lammenms. 

14. Death. — 0, death ! dark hour to hopeless unbelief! 
hour to which, in that creed of despair, no hour shall succeed 1 
being's last hour ! to whose appalling darkness even the shadows 
of an avenging retribution were brightness and relief ->— death ! 
— what art thou to the Christian's assurance ? Great hour ! 
answer to life's prayer ; great hour that shall break asunder the 
bond of life's mystery ; hour of release from life's burden ; hour 
jf reunion with the loved and lost, — what mighty hopes hasten 
to their fulfilment in thee ! What longings, what aspirations, 
breathed in the still night, beneath the silent stars ; what dread 
emotions of curiosity ; what deep meditations of joy ; what 
hallowed impossibilities shadowing forth realities to the soul, al' 
verge to their onsummation in thee! O,' death! the Chris- 
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lian'8 death ! What art thou, but a gate of life, a portal of 
heaven, the threshold of eternit j ! — Dewey, 



CXLIX. — ADAM AND ORLANDO. 

OrUmdo, Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go 

Adam. No matter whither, so you come not here. 

OrL "What ! wouldst thou have me go and beg my food^ 
Or, with a base and boisterous sword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This I must do, or know not what to do : 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can ; 
I rather will subject me to tSe malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam, But do not so ; I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved un4er your father, 
Which I did store, to be my foster-nurse. 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in comers thrown ; 
Take that ; and He that doth the ravenis feed. 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age I Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you : let me be your servant ; 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor"" did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my aee is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 
I '11 do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

OrL 0, good old man ! how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having : it is not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 
But come thy ways, we '11 go along together ; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 
We '11 light upon some setthd low content. 

Adam. Master, go on, and I will follow theo. 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
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At serenteeD years many their fortuneB seek ; 
But at fourscore, it is too late a week : 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 

SHAKSFEAn» 



CL. — A SISTER PLEADS FOR A BROTHER'S LIFE. 

IsaMUa. I AM a woful suitor t(^ your honor, 
Please but your honor hear me. 

Angdo. Well ; what 's your suit ? 

Isab, There is a vice, that most I do abhor, 
And most desire should mee4 the blow of justice ; 
For which I would not plead, but that I must ; 
For which I must not plead, but that I am 
At war 'twixt will and will not. 

Ang. Well; the matter? 

Ism. I have a brother is condemned to die : 
T do beseech you, let it be his fault,^^ 
And not my brother. 

Ang, Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it ? 
Why, every &ult 's condemned, ere it be done : 
Mine were the very cipher of a function. 
To fine the &ult8, whose fine stands in record," 
And let go by the actor. 

Isab. just, but severe law ! 
Must he needs die ? 

Ang. Maiden, no remedy. 

Isab. Yes ; I do think that you might pardon hira, 
And neither Heaven nor man grieve at the mercy. 

Ang. I will not do 't. 

Isab. But can you, if you would? 

Ang. Look ! what I will not, that I cannot do. 

Jso*. But might you do 't, and do the world no wrong 
If so jour heart were touched with that remorse 
As mine is to him ? 

Ang. He 's sentenced ; *t is too late. 

IscS. ' Too late ? why, no : I, that do speak a word. 
May call it back again. Well, believe this : 
No ceremony that to great ones 'longs ,^'*^ 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword. 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one-half so good a grace 
As mercy does. If he had been as you. 
And you as he, you would have slipt like him ; 
But He, like you, would not have been so stern. 

Ang. Pray you, begone. 

Isab. I would to Heaven I had your potency. 
And you were Isabel sliould it then be thus? 
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No ! I wonld tell what 't weire to be a jndge, 
And what a prisoner. 

Ang. Toar brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And yon but waste your words. 

Isclt Alas! alas! 
Why, all the souls that were were forfeit once ; 
And He that might the Vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy ! How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, snould 
But judge you as you are 1 0, think on that. 
And mercy then wiU breathe within your lips, 
like man new made. 

Ang. Be you content, fair maid ; 
It is the law, not I, condemns your brother : 
Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son. 
It should be thus with him ; — he must die to^mprrow. 

Isab, To-morrow ? 0, that 's sudden ! Spare hia, spare hua. 
He 's not prepared for death I Even for our kitchens 
We kill the fowl of season : shall we serve Heaven 
With less respect than we do ndnister 
To ouf gross selves? Good, good, my lord, bethink you : ' 
Who is it that hath died for this offence? 
There 's many have committed it. 

Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept : 
Those many had not dared to do that e>il. 
If the first man that did the edict infringe 
Had answered for his deed : now, H is awake ; 
Takes note of what is done ; and, like a prophet. 
Looks in a glass,** that shows what future evils 
(Either now, or by remissness new-conceived, 
And so in progress to be hatched and bom) , 
Are now to have no successive" degrees. 
But, where they live, to end. 

Isab, Yet show some pity I 

Ang, I show it most of all when I show justice ; 
For then I pity those I do not know. 
Which a dismissed offence would after gall ; 
And do him right, that, answering ope foul yrrong, 
Lives not to act another. Be satisfied : 
Your brother dies to-morrow ; be content. 

Isab. So you must be the first that gives this sentence, • - 
And he, that suffers ! 0, it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. — Could great men thunder 
As Jove« himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet. 
For every pelting," petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing but thunder. 
Merciful Heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 
Split 'st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 
Than the soft myrtle : — But man, proud man : 
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Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he 's most assured, — 

His glassy essence, —like an angrr ape, 

PlajB such fantastic tricks before hign Heaven 

As make the angels weep. 

We cannot weigh our brother with ourself : 

Great men may jest with saints : 't is wit in them . 

But, in the less, foul profanation. 

That in the captain 's but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy. 

Ang, Why do you put these payings upon me ? 

Isab. Bec|kuse authority, though it err like others, 
Uath yet a kind of medicine in itself. 
Go to your bosom : 

Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 
That 's like my brother's &ult ; if it confess 
A natural guiltineas, such as is his, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother's life. 
. Ang, [A5i<fe.]« She speaks, and 't is 
Such sense, my sense brecJis with it. [To her.] ParCyou well 

Isab. Gentle, my lord, turn back. 

Ang, I will bethink me. — Gome again to-morrow. 

Isab. Hark, how I 'U bribe you ! (^)od, my lord, turn back 

Ang, How ! bribe me ? 

Isab, Ay, with such gifts that heaven shall share with you. 
Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. 
Or stones, whose rates are either rich or poor. 
As fancy values them : but with true prayers, 
That shall be up at heaven, and enter tnere. 
Ere sunrise ; prayers from preserved souls. 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. 

Ang. Well ; come to me 
To-morrow. 

Isab. Heaven keep your honor safe ! 

Ang. Amen. shaksfbabb. 



CLI. — THE MIND ITS OWN EDUCATOR. 

1. Knowledge and virtue, or, in other words, intellectual and 
moral improvement, are mainly the mind's own work. The 
ordinary processes of direct instruction are, at best, but means, 
facilities, and aids, — of immense importance, it is true, but 
which presippose in the mind to which they are applied an 
active, self moving cooperation. None can carry us up the hill 
Qf learning It must be done, if done, by the strain upon our 
own sinews by the wrenching of our own muscles, by the indomi- 
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table resolation of our own wills. Withopt this effort on oar 
parts, all the means of instruction which this and all other ages 
have devised are vain, worse than vain. 

2. There is a vague notion widely prevalent that schools and 
ampler seminaries are able, by a power inherent in themselves, 
to fill the mind w;th learning ; or that it is to be received inertly, 
like the influences of the atmosphere, by a mere residence at the 
places of instruction. But this is a sad mistake. Something, in 
this way, doubtless, may be effected. Something may be thus 
insensibly imbibed. A young person cannot pass his time, for 
years, in scenes like these, without catching something from the 
inspiration of the place. Intercourse, conversation, sympathy 
with his companions, will, without' much voluntary effort on his 
part, convey some information, and mould, in some degree, the 
habits of his mind. But this, admitting it in its full extent, 
amounts to but very little. It is, moreover, too vague to be of 
any practical value. 

3. The truth, afler all, is, that the most elaborate and rnani- 
fold apparatus of instruction can impart nothing of importance to 
the passive and inert mind. It is almost as unavailing as the 
warmth and light of the sun, and all the sweet influences of the 
heavens, shed upon the desert sands. " The schoolmaster," we 
are told by one, who, be it observed, is himself a prodigy of self- 
education, " the schoolmaster is abroad." The word has been 
caught up by the nations as prophetical of mighty changes. But 
the schoolmaster is abroad to little purpose, unless his pupils 
stand ready in their places to receive him with open and active 
minds, and to labor with him for their own benefit. 

4. If all the means of education which are scattered over the 
world, and if all the philosophers and teachers of ancient and 
modern times, were to be collected together, and made to bring 
their combined efforts to bear upon an individual, all they could 
do would be to afford the opportunity of improvement. They 
could not give him a single valuable thought independently of his 
own exertion. All that could be accomplished must still be 
done within the little compass of his own mind ; and they could 
not approach this by a hair's breadth nearer than access was 
made for them by his own cooperation. Nothing short of a 
miracle can teach a man anything independently of this. All 
that he learns is effected by self-discipline, and self-discipline is 
the mind's own work. We all are, under God, intellectually, the 
makers of ourselves. 

5. Virtue, religion, as well as knowledge, must also be mainly 
the mind's own work. Here, too, external means are useless, 
without the earnest cooperation of the individual. The usual 
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means of religious improvement, public religious instruction, pub- 
lic worship, the solemn and tender rites of our religion, seasomf 
of abstraction from ordinary cares for self-intercourse, and for 
communion of the soul with God, are valuable, most valuable, — 
valuable very far beyond the common estimate that is made of 
them, — so valuable, that they are the principal head-springs of 
public morals, and possess a preventive and san'ative** -influence 
over public sentiment, which is more effective in preserving good 
order, good institutions, civil rights, and private welfare, than 
any other influences which are brought to bear upon the com- 
munity. 

6. But how and why are they thus valuable ? Simply and 
only as means and aids of personal exertion ; simply and only by 
being brought into contact with the minds and hearts of men. 
Unless this is done, religious meetings and services and rites are 
a mockery. Worse, even, than this ; they are a perversion of 
those overtures of mercy, and those means of improvement, which 
a gracious God has vouchsafed, to raise us from a mere earthly 
life, and make us partakers of a divine nature. What is prayer 
to him who does not pray ? What is religious instruction to tho 
vain, the frivolous, the indifferent, the preoccupied and fore>' 
closed mind ? What is the keeping of holy time to him, who, 
while he is ostensibly present at places of social worship, has yet 
left his thoughts and affections behind, to hold companionship 
with his business or his pleasures ? Alas ! nothing. It is but as 
the vain oblations, the pageantry, and sacrifices of a darker age, 
without the excuse of ignorance to be pleaded in palliation. 
Under God, and by those spiritual aids which are ever vouchsafed 
in exact proportion to our endeavors to obtain them (how gracious 
and glorious is this truth !), we are morally and religiously, as 
well as intellectually, the makers of ourselves. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF nEGERANDO 



CLiL — ^ Fulton's first steamboat. 

1. It was in reference to the- astonishing impulse given to 
mechanical pursuits, that Dr. Darwin, more than forty years 
ago, broke out in strains equally remarkable for their poetical 
enthusiasm and prophetic truth, and predicted the future triumph 
of the steam-engine : 

■ " Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 
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Or on wide waTing wing expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air, — 
Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 
Shall wave their fluttering kerchief as tbey move. 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd. 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud.** 

2. What would he have said, if he had but lived to witness 
fche immortal invention of Fulton,° which seems almost to move 
in the air, and to fly on the wings of the wind ? And yet how 
slowly did 'this enterprise obtain the public favor ! I myself 
have heard the illustrious inventor relate, in an animated and 
affecting manner, the history of his labors and discouragementa. 
When, said he, I was building my first steamboat at New York, 
the project was viewed by the public cither with indifference or 
with contempt, as a visionary scheme. My friends, indeed, were 
civil, but they ^ere shy. They listened with patience to my ex- 
planations, but with a settled cast of incredulity on their counte- 
nances. I felt the full force of the lamentation of the poet, 

" Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
AH shun, none aid you, and few understand." 

3. As I had occasion to pass daily to and firom the buildings 
yard, while my boat was in progress, I have often loitered un- 
known near the idle groups of strangers, gathering in little cir- 
cles, and heard various inquiries as to the object of this new 
vehicle. The language was uniformly that of scorn, or sneer, or 
ridicule. The loud laugh often rose at my expense ; the dry 
jest ; the wise calculation of losses and expenditures ; the dull 
but endless repetition of " the Fulton Folly." Never did a sin- 
gle encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish, cross my 
path.- Silence itself was but politeness veiling its doubts, or 
hiding ifs reproaches. 

4. At length the day arrived when the experiment was to bo 
put into operation. To me it was a most trying and interesting 
occasion. I invited many friends to go on board to witness the 
first successful trip. Many of them did me the favor to attend, 
as a matter of personal respect ; but it was manifest that they did 
it with reluctance, fearing to be the partners of my mortification, 
and not of my triumph. I was well aware that, in my case, 
there were many, reasons to doubt of my own success. The 
machinery was new and ill made ; many parts of it were con- 
structed by mechanics unaccustomed to such work ; and unex- 
pected difficulties might reasonably be presumed to present them- 
selves from other causes. The moment arrived in which the 
word was to be nven for the ves»»l to move My frieads were 
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in groups on the deck. There was anxiety mixed with fear 
among them. They were silent, and sadt and weary. I read 
in their looks nothing but disaster, and almost repented of my 
efforts. 

« 5. The signal was given, and the boat moved on a short dis- 
tance, and then stopped, and became immovable. To the silence 
of the preceding moment now succeeded murmurs of discontent, 
and agitations, and whispers, and shrugs. I could hear dis- 
tinctly repeated, " I told you it would be so. It is a foolish 
scheme. I wish we were well out of it." I elevated myself 
upon a platform, and addressed the assembly. I stated that I 
knew not what was the matter ; but, if they would be quiet and 
indulge me for a half-hour, I would either go on or abandon the 
voyage for that time. This short respite was conceded without 
objection. I went below, examined the machinery, and dis- 
covered that the cause was a slight mal-adjustnient of some of 
the work. In a short period it was obviated. 

6. The boat was again put in motion. She continued to move 
on. All were still incredulous. None seemed willing to trust 
the evidence of their own senses. We left the fair city of New 
York ; we passed through the romantic and ever-varying scenery 
of the Highlands ; we descried the clustering houses of Albany ; 
we reached its scores; and then, even then, when all seemed 
achieved, I was the victim of disappointment. Imagination 
superseded the influence of fact. It was then doubted if it could 
be done again ; or, if done, it was doubted if it could be mado 
of any great value. 

7. Such was the history of the first experiment, as it fell, not 
in the very language which I have used, but in its substance, 
from the lips of the inventor. He did not live, indeed, to enjoy 
the full glory of his invention. It is mournful to say that 
attempts were made to rob him, in the first place, of the merits of 
his invention, and next of its fruits. He fell a victim to his efforts 
to sustain his title to both. judge stort. 



CLIII. — THE PASSAGK OF THE BERBSINA." 

1. On the twenty-fifth of November, 1812, the whole French 
army under Napoleon, reduced now to about twenty-eight 
thousand fighting men, and forty thousand stragglers, still en- 
cumbered with a quantity of baggage, were assembled on the banks 
of the Beresina, which they had to cross. The passage of this 
mer was one of the most disastrous points in the retreat. The 
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•ridge of Bori'zof had been destroyed; a Kossian army occupied 
&he opposite bank of the river, and the passage appeared imprac* 
ticable. So desperate seemed the state of affairs, that Muraf 
advised Napoleon to leave the army to its fate, and make his own 
way to Paris. Napoleon, however, reused to listen to such a 
proposal, and occupied himself for two days in making such pre- 
parations as should enable him to cross the river, and at the same 
time deceive the enemy as to the exact spot at which he intended 
to cross it. 

2. " What a frightful picture," says Labaume," " did such a 
multitude of men present ! Our soldiers, pale, emaciated, dying 
with hunger and cold, having nothing to defend them from the 
inclemency of the season but tattered pelisses,*^ and half-burnt 
sheep-skins, and muttering the most mournful lamentations, 
crowded the banks of this fatal river. Germans, Poles, Italians, 
Spaniards, Cro'ats, Portuguese, and French, were all mingled to- 
gether, disputing and quarrelling with one another in their dif- 
lerent languages; finally, the officers, and even the generals, 
wrapped in pelisses covered with dirt and filth, mingling with the 
soldiers, and abusing those who pressed upon them, or braved 
their authority, formed a scene of strange confusion, of which no 
painter could trace the faintest resemblance." 

3. The passage of the river commenced on the twenty-seventh, 
two wooden bridges having been by that time hastily constructed. 
A considerable part of the army crossed safely during the fore- 
noon and afternoon of that day; among the rest. Napoleon, with 
a division of about six thousand men, whom he marched immedi- 
ately to Zembir, leaving the remainder to follow. Unfortunately, 
many of the stragglers preferred remaining on the left bank till 
the morning of the twenty-eighth, loth to quit ^he fires which they 
had kindled. The delay proved calamitous. The Russian armies 
in pursuit had come up before daylight ; and, in order to afford 
time for the stragglers and baggage to cross, the -soldiers who re- 
mained on the left side had to interpose themselves between them 
and the Russians. A terrible carnage ensued : one whole divi* 
sion of the French was obliged to surrender, and the rest were 
exposed to an incessant fire. 

4. Meanwhile the crowd was crushing along both bridges in 
the wildest confusion, — men, women, children, horses, baggage, 
— all struggling to be first. A heavy snow was falling ; the 
weather was bitterly cold ; large pieces of ice were floating down 
the river, and dashing against the frail wood-work ; and the 
Russian bullets and cannon-balls were sweeping overhead. The 
scene became every moment more horrible. Here might be seen 
.strong men, brutal in their selfishness, driving carriages through 
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the ere 3rd, crashing to death those who stood in their way ; thero^ 
poor wdak wretches, sitting composedly on the bank, gazing at the 
water ; and further on, persons who had been thrown off the 
bridge into the water, trying to climb up again, or grasping, in 
their agony, floating fragments of ice. One of the bridges at 
length broke down. The crowd still pushing on from behind, 
scores were thrown into the water, and carried down by the 
stream. The rest rashed pell-mell to the other bridge. 

5. Nothing now was to be heard but groans, curses, and 
screams, from victims trampled to death under the feet of their 
compknions. So it continued during the whole night of the 
twenty-eighth, the Russian artillery never slacking their murder- 
ous fiire. When morning dawned, many thousands still remained 
waiting to cross. Be^re this time, however, the Russians 
had approached so near, that, to save those who had crossed 
it became necessary to bum the bridge. This was accordingly 
done at about half-past eight o'clock ; and all who had not passed 
were abandoned to the Russians. The fatal passage of the 
Beresina cost the army an immense number of its men ; about 
twenty thousand armed men, and thirty thousand stragglers, alone 
escaping to the other side. 

6. The miseries of the fugitives, however, were not yet over. 
The dreadful winter, the want of food, the goading attacks of the 
Cossacks, who hovered on the skirt of the army, continued to 
thin the ranks of the wretched caravan, and to strew ita route" 
with corpses.® On the fifth of December the- army reached 
Smoi^ghoni, on the banks of the Wilna. Here Napoleon left it in 
a private manner, taking with him a small body-guard, and 
travelling as fast as possible, by means of sledges, in the direc- 
tion of Poland and France. At his departure, the retreating 
army was left in the command of Murat, who was to conduct it 
homeward. No sooner, however, was it known that Napoleoa 
had left the army to its fate, than there arose universal diaorgaa 
ization and anarchy. 

Then came the mad retreat — the whirlwind snows 
Sweeping aroand them merciless as man, — 
The stiffening hand, the pulseless heart and eye. 
The frozen standard and the palsied arm ; 
The unfrequent watch-fires rising like red sparks 
Amidst the illimitable snows ; the crowds 
Of spectral myriads shuddering around them. 
Frozen to statues ; scathed by the red flames 
Or speared by howling savages ; until 
Winter, less merciless than they, threw o'er them 
Her winding sheet of snows, deep biirying 
Armies whose presence vanished like a dnam I 
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7. " On the sixth of December, the very day after Napoleon's 
departure," says Segur," " the sky exhibited a dreadful appear- 
ance. Yon might see icy particles floating in the air ; the birds 
fell from it quite stiff and frozen. We flitted along in this em- 
pire of death like unhappy spirits. The dull and monotonous 
sound of our steps, the crackling of the snow, and the feeble 
groans of the dying, were the only interruptions to the vast and 
doleful silence. Such of our soldiers as had hitherto been the 
most persevering, here lost heart entirely. Whenever they 
stopped for a moment, from exhaustion, the winter, laying his 
heavy and icy hand upon them, was ready to seize upon his prey. 
Comrades would pass by their dying comrades without moving a 
step out of the way, for fear of prolonging their journey, or even 
turning their heads ; for their beards and their hair were stiflened 
with ice, and every movement was a pain." 

8. On the ninth of December the fugitives reached Wilna. 
From this place they pushed on in broken bands to Kowno, the 
last town on the Russian frontier. The greater number of them 
arrived here on the twelfth of December, and crossed the Niemen" 
next day. Out of four hundred thousand men, in the prime of 
health and strength, who had crossed the Niemen on their ad- 
vance into Russia, not more than twenty-five thousand now 
recrossed it on their return ; and these with hollow eyes, and 
hunger-bitten faces, and covered with rags. Plunging into the 
forests of Russian 'Poland, these poor wretches made their way to 
their several homes as well as they could, pursued for miles by 
the remorseless Cossacks. Many perished by the sword and by 
famine; and, finally, only a mere handful reached France. 
Prince Eugene, after making every research to gather together 
the remains of his division, could muster only about eight hundred 
wounded, the miserable wreck of forty-eight thousand warriors. 

9. Thus the grand army, which was to have subdued Russia, 
was annihilated, and its boastful chief a fugitive towards France. 
On the evening of the tenth of December, the sledges which bore 
Napoleon and a few attendants from the scene of danger reached 
Warsaw ; and hence, wrapped in furs, after a brief stay, they 
pursued their way as secretly as possible through Germany and 
France to Paris. What a miserable contrast did this rapid and 
obscure journey present to that of the French emperor's advance, 
only a few months before ! His sadden and unexpected appear- 
ance in Paris, on the nineteenth of December, caused general surw 
prise ; and it was only by concciiling for a time the result of the 
campaign, and issuing false intelligence respecting the movements 
and state of the army, that he was able to prevent the discontent 
which was likely to arise. 

28* . 
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10. From the most careful calculations thai can be made, i( 
would appear that upwards of six hundred and fifly thousand 
men, French and Russians, invaders and defenders, perished in 
this most disastrous campaign. All estimates of the loss of life, 
and also of property, must, however, fall short of the truth. Many 
thousands of Russians perished obscurely, murdered in defence of 
their homes; thousands died of fatigue, hunger, and other priva- 
tions. Innumerable villages, towns, and cities, were sacked, burnt, 
and destroyed ; and many years of dire suffering elapsed before 
the general distress was allayed, or the marks of disaster were 
obliterated. What outrages were committed during the progress 
of the war, what hearts were broken, what grief was endured for 
the loss of fathers, brothers, and other relatives, what tears were 
shed, must all be left to the imagination of the reader. . Such is 
war! FROX chaxbers and others. 



CLIV. — DUELLING. 



1. Iv two boys, who disagreed about a game of marbles or a 
penny tart, should therefore walk out by the river side, quietly 
take off their clothes, and, when they had got into the water, each 
try to keep the other's head down until one of them was drowned, 
we should doubtless think that these two boys were mad. If, 
when the survivor returned to his schoolfellows, they patted him 
on the shoulder, told him he was a spirited fellow, and that if he 
had not tried the feat in the water they would never have played 
at marbles or any other game with him again, we should doubt- 
less think that these boys were infected with a most revolting and 
disgusting depravity and ferociousness. We should instantly 
exert ourselves to correct their principles, and should feel assured 
that nothing could ever induce us to tolerate, much less to en- 
courage, such abandoned conduct. 

2. And yet we do both tolerate and encourage such depravity 
every day. Change the penny tart for some other trifle, instead 
of boys put men, and instead of a river a pistol, and we encour* 
age it all. We virtually pat the survivor's shoulder, tell him he 
is a man of honor^ and that if he had not shot at his acquaintance 
we would never have dined with him again. *< Revolting and 
disgusting depravity " are at once excluded from our vocabulary. 
We substitute such phrases as ** the course which a gentleman is 
obliged to pursue," " it was necessary to his honor," " one could 
not have associated witlv him if he had not fought." We are 
tiie schoolboys grown up ; and by the absurdity, and more than 
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mbsardity, of our phrases and actions, shooting or drowning (it 
matters noi. which) becomes the practice of the national school. 

3. It is not a trifling question that a man puts to himself when 
he asks, What is the amount of my contribution to this detestable 
*^" ^^«ft « It is by individual contributions to the public notionn 
respecting ^ ^y^^^ ^^^ practice is kept up. Men do not fire at 
one another because, ^^y ^^ fo^d of risking their own lives or 
other men's, but because public notions are such as they are. 
Nor do I think any deductioii /»an be more manifestly just than 
that he who contributes to the nn»3L;rection of these notions is 
responsible for a share of the evil and ttie guilt. 

4. When some offence has given probability to a duel, every 
man acts immorally who evinces any disposition to coolness with 
either party until he has resolved to fight ; and if, eventually, 
one of them falls, he is a party to his destruction. Every word 
of unfriendliness, every look of indifference, is positive guilt ; for 
it is such words and such looks that drive men to their pistols. 
It is the same after a victim has fallen. *' I pity his family, but 
they have the consolation of knowing that he vindicated his 
honor," is equivalent to urging another and another to fight. 
Every heedless gossip who asks, '* Have you heard of this afia,ir 
of honor ? " and every reporter of news who relates it as a proper 
and necessary procedure, participates in the general crime. 

JONATHAN DTMONn. 



CLV. — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

1. His Predominant Traits. — His predominant passion 
seems to have been the love of the usefiil. The useful was to 
him the summum hmvum^ the supremely fair, the sublime and 
beautiful, which it may not, perhaps, be extravagant to believe 
he was in quest of every week for half a century. No depart- 
ment was too plain or humble for him to occupy hiniself in for 
this purpose ; and, in affairs of the most unambitious order, this 
was still systematically his object. Whether in the construction 
of chimneys or of constitutions, lecturing on the saving of candles 
or on the economy of national revenues, he was still intent on 
the same end ; the question always being how to obtain the most 
of solid, tangible advantage, by the plainest and easiest means. 

There has rarely been a mortal of high intelligence and flattflt^ 
ing fame on whom the pomps of life were so powerless. On 
him were completely thrown away the oratorical and poetica. 
Veroics about glory, of which heroics it was enoui^h that he easily 
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pereeired the intention or effect to be, to explode all sober truth' 
and substantial good, and to impel men, at the very best of the 
matter, through some career of vanity, but commonly throutrh 
mischief, slaughter, and devastation, in mad pursuit of wl^ 
amounts at last, if attained, to some certain quantity oft^'^' 
and empty show, and intoxicated transient el**^-^ ^^ 

BO far an admirable spiiit for acting tb- ^ai^Stor" to a young 
republic. 

It will not be his fault if th^>'^«®^'*8 of America shall ever 
DecQpoie so servile to 'E\ijs^<'^^^^^P^^ ^^ ^ think a multitude 
of supernumerary places, enormous salaries, and a privileged 
order, a neooeearjr security or decoration of that political liberty 
whijh they 'enjoy in preeminence above every other nation on 
earth. In the letters of their patriarch and philosopher, they 
will be amply warned, by repeated and emphatic representations, 
of the desperate mischief of a political system in which the pub- 
lic resources shall be expended in a way to give the government 
both the interest and the means to corrupt the people. — John 
Foster. 

2. His Colloquial Powers. — His cheerfulness and his col- 
loquial powers spread around him a perpetual spring. Of Frank- 
lin no one ever became tired. There was no ambition of elo- 
quence, no effort to shine, in anything which came from him. 
There was nothing which made any demand either upon your 
allegiance or your admiration. His manner was aa unaffected as 
infancy. It was nature's self. He talked like an old patriarch ; 
and his plainness and simplicity put you at once at your ease, 
and gave you the full and free possession and use of all your 
faculties. His thoughts were of a character to shine by their 
own light, without any adventitious aid. They required only a 
medium of vision like his pure and simple style to exhibit, to the 
highest advantage, their native radiance and beauty. His cheer- 
fulness was unremitting. It seemed to be as much the effect of 
the systematic and salutary exercise of the mind as of its superior 
organization. 

His wit was of the first order. It did not show itself merely 
in occasional corusoations ; but, without any effort or force on his 
part, it shed a constant stream of the purest light over the whoh 
of his discourse. Whether in the company of commons or nobles, 
he was always the same plain man ; always most perfectly at 
Vis ease, his faculties in full play, and the full orbit of his getiius 
forever clear and unclouded. And then the stores of his mii.d 
were inexhaustible. He had commenced life with an attention 
80 vigilant that nothing had escaped his observation, and a judg« 
inent so solid that every incident was turned to advantage. Hu 
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^ca had not been wasted in idleness, nor overcast by intemper* 
ance. lie had been aU his life a close and deep reader, as well 
as thinker ; and, by the force of his own powers, had wrought tip 
the raw materials, which he had gathered from books, with such 
exquisite skill and felicity, that he had added a hundred-fold to 
their original value, and justly made them his own. — Wm. 
Wirt. 

3. Tributes to his Memory. ■•— Brave, benevolent, wonderful 
old man ! Well did our Congress declare of him, in the resolu- 
tions adopted on his death, on motion of James Madison, that 
** his native genius was not more an omamait to human nature, 
than his various exertions of it have been precious to science, to 
freedom, and to his country." Well, too, was it said by that 
matchless French orator, Mirabeau, in announcing the event to 
the National Assembly of France, which went into mourning on 
the occasion, that " antiquity would have raised altars to this 
mighty genius, who, to the advantage of mankind, compassing in 
his mind the heavens and the earth, was able to restrain alike 
diunderbolts and tyrants." — R. C, Wintkrop. 



CLVI. — A STORM ON THB MOUNTAINS. 

1. Ths sky is changed ! — and such a change ! 0, night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong. 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman ! far along. 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags amons. 
Leaps the live thunder ! not from one lone cloud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud ! 

2. And this is in the nisht : — Most glorious night ! 
Thou wert not sent for slum^r ! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and for delight, — 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea. 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And niw acalQ 't is black, — and now, the ^ee 
Of the loua hills shakes with its mountain-mirth^ 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth. 

H. The mom is uiJ again, the dewy mc ti, 

With breath ail incense, and with c eek all bloonif 
Tiaughing the clouds away with pla^ ful scorn. 
And living as if earth contained no tomb, r— 
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Are glowing into day : we may resume 
The march uf our existenoe : and thus I, 
Still on thy shoree, fair Leman ! may find room 
And food for meditation, nor paas by 
Much that may give U8 pauBO, it pondered fittingly. 

BTBON. 



CLVIL — A WISHED-FOR RETREAT. 

1. Give me, 0, indulgent Fate, 
Give rae, yet before I die, 

A sweet but absolute retreat, — 
'Mong paths so lost, and trees so hieh, 
That the world may ne'er invade, ' 
Through such winaings and such shade, 
My unshaken liberty ! 

2. No intruders thither come. 

Who visit but to be from home, — 
None who their vain moments pass, 
Only studious of their glass ! 
Be no tidings thither brought ! 
But, silent as a midnight uiought, 
Where the world may ne'er invade, 
Be those windings and that shade ! 

3. Courteous Fate ! afford me there 
A table spread without my care 

With what the neighboring fields impart. 

Whoso cleanliness oe all its art. — 

Fruits, indeed (would Heaven bestow), 

All that did in Eden grow 

(All but the forbidden tree) 

Would be coveted by me ; — 

Grapes, with juice so crowded up, 

As breaking through their native eup ; 

Cherries, with the pownv peach, — 

All within my easy reacn ! 

Whilst, creeping near the humble ground, 

Should the strawberry be found. 

Springing wheresoe'er I strayed, 

tiirough those windings and that shade ! 

4. Give me there (since Heaven has shown 

It was not good to be alone) 
A partner suited to my mind, ^- 
Solitary, pleased, and kind ; — 
Who, partially, may something see. 
Preferred to all the world, in me ; 
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SlighiiDg, by my humble ode, 
l!'ame and splendor, wealth and pride. 
Rage, and jealousy, and hate. — - 
Transports of man's fellen state, 
When- by Satan's wiles betrayed, •— 
Fly those windings, and that £^ade I 

5. Let me, then, indulgent Fate ! 
Let me, still in my retreat. 

From all roving thoughts be freed, . 

Or aims that may contention breed , 

Nor be my endeavors led 

By goods that perish with the dead ! 

Fitly might the life of man 

Be, indeeid, esteemed a span, 

If the present moment were 

Of delight his only share ; 

If no other joys he knew 

Than what round about him grew : — * 

6. But, — aj9 those who stars would traoe 
From a subterranean place. 
Through some eneine lift their eyes 
To the outward ^orious skies, — 

So the immortal spirit may. 

When descended to our day. 

From a rishtly governed frame. 

View the height from whence riie oune ; 

To her Paraoise be caught. 

And things unutterable taught ! 

7. Give me, then, in that retreat, — 
Give me, 0, indulgent Fate ! — 
For all pleasures teft behind. 
Contemplations of the mind. 

Let the fair, the gay, the vain. 
Courtship and applause obtain ; 
Let the ambitious rule the earth ; 
Let the giddy fool have mirth ; 
Give the epicure his dish. 
Every one his several wish ; 
Whilst my transports I employ 
On that more extensive ioy. 
When all Heaven shall be surveyed 
From those windings and that shade ' 

OOUKTBSB or WINCHXLSSA.* 

'This lady, whose maiden name was Anne Klngmill, died in 1720. She 
was the friend of Pope, who oomplimented her highly in some of his verses 
iTordsworth says of her, that she is ** one of the very few original observers 
li nature who appeared in an artifieial age." 
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CLVIII. — JOHN LITTLEJOHK. 

1. John Littujohn was stanch and strong, 
Upright and downright, scorning wrong ; 
lie gave good weight, and paid his way, 
He thought for himself, and he said his saj. 
"Whenever a rascal strove to pass, 
Instead of silver, money of brass, 

lie took his hammer, and said, with a frown, 
** The coin is spurious, nail it down,^' 

2. John Littlejohn was firm and true, 

You could not cheat him in *•*• two and two ; " 
When foolish arguers, might and main, 
Darkened and twisted the clear and plain, 
He saw through the mazes of their speech 
The simple truth beyond their reach ; 
And crushing their logic, said, with a frown, 
** Your coin ts spurious, nail it doum.*' 

3. John Littlejohn maintained the right. 
Through storm and shine, in the world's despte ; 
When fools or quacks desired his vote, 

Dosed him with arguments, learned hj rote, 
Or by coaxing, threats, or pronuse, tried 
To eun his support to the wrongful side, 
«* IVay, nay,^^ said John, with an angry frown, 
*< Your coin is spurious, nail it doum,^' 

4. When told that kings had a right divine, 
And that the people were herds of swine, 
That nobles alone were fit to rule. 

That the poor were unimproved by school, 
That ceaseless toil was the proper fitte 
Of idl but the wealthy and the great, 
John shook his head, and said, with a frown, 
<< The coin is spurious, nail it doum.** 

5. When told that events xnight justify 
A &lse and crooked policy. 

That a decent hope of future good 

Might excuse departure from rectitude, 

That a lie, if white, was a small oflfenee. 

To be forgiven b;^ men Of sense, 

" Nay, nay,^* said John, with a ogh and frown, 

** like coin is spuriousy nail it down.** iu(F4T. 
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CLIX. — POETRY OF THE SEASONS. 

PART SECOND. 

1. Sunrise in Summer. — Thomson. 

But yonder comee the powerful king of day, 

Rejoicing ia the east. The lessening cloua, 

The kincQin^ azure, and the mountain's hrow 

Illumed with fluid sold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. Lo T now apparent all, 

Aslant the dew-bright earth and colored air 

He looks in boundless majesty abroad, 

And fi^eds the shining day, that burnished plays 

On rocks, and hills, and towers, and wandering streams, 

High gleaming from afar ! Prime cheerer light ! 

Of all materisu beings first and best ! 

Efflux diYine ! Nature's resplendent robe ! 

Without whose vesting beauty all were wrapt 

In unessential gloom ; and thou, Sun ! 

Soul of surrounding worlds ! in whom best seen 

Shines out thy Maker ! May I siog of thee I 

2. Welcoxe of the Birds. — Holmes. 

Now bursts the song from every leafy glade. 
The yielding season's bridal serenade ; 



Now flash the wings returning Summer calls 
Through the deep arches of her forest halls. 
The crack-brain^ bobolink courts his crazy mate. 
Poised on a bulrush tipsy with his weight ; 
Nay, in his cage the lone canary sings. 
Feels the soft air, and spreads his idle wings. 

3. To THE Flowers. — Horace Smith. 

DiWHstars ! that ope your frownless eyes, to twinkle 

From rainbow galaxies^ of earth's creation, 
And dew-drops on her holy altars sprinkle 
As a libation ! ^ 

Your voiceless lips, flowers ! are living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fiincy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook ! 

* Thou wast not, Solomon, in all thy glor^ 

Arrayed," the lilies cry, " in rol^ like ours ! 
How vain your grandeur ! Ah, how transitoiy 
Are numaii flowers ! " 

29 
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Ephto'eral*! sages ! what instructcrs hoarj 

For such a world of thought could furnish scope f 
JBach fitdingcalyz" a memento^ morif 
let fount 6f hope ! 

Pd8tliuniou8° glories ! angel-like collection ! 

Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
And second birth. 

Were I, O God ! in churchless lands remaining, 

Far from all teachers and from all divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of Thy ordaining 
Priests, sermons, shrines ! 

4, Summer Wind. — Bryant, 

It is a sultry day ; the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass ; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shftde 
Scarce cools me. All is suent, save the &int 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
InstanUy on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent feryon ; tne tall maize 
Rolls up its long green leaves ; the clover droops 
Its tender foliase, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills, 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stem, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element thev loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven, — 
Their bases on the mountains, their white tops 
Shining in the far ether, — fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer's eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from the kisses of the sun. 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. 



CLX. — PROaRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 

1. Of the blessings which civilization and philosophy bring 
with them, a large proportion is common to all ranks, and would, 
'if withdrawn, be missed as painfully by the laborer as by the 
peer. The market-place, which the rustio can now rt>aoh with 
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his cart in an iioor, was, a hundred and sixty years ago, a day's 
journey from him. The street, which now affords to the ai^tisan, 
during the whole night, a secure, a convenient, and a brilliantly- 
lighted walk, was, a hundred and sixty years ago, so dark after 
sunset that he would not have been able to see his hand, so ill 
paved that he would have run constant risk of breaking his 
neck, and so ill watched that he would have been in imminent 
danger of being knocked down and plundered of his small earn- 
ings. Every bricklayer who falls from a scaffold, every sweeper 
of a crossing who is run I)ver by a carriage, now may have his 
wounds dressed and his limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred 
and sixty years ago, all the wealth of a great lord like Ormonde, 
or of a merchant prince like Clayton, could not have purchased. 

2. Some frightful diseases have been extii^pated by science, 
and some have been banished by poliRe. The term of human 
life has been lengthened over the whole kingdom, and especially 
in the towns. The year 1685 was not accounted sickly ; yet in 
the year 1685 more than one hi twenty-three of the inhabitants 
of the capital died. At present only one inhabitant of the cap- 
ital in forty dies annually. The difference in salubrity between 
the London of the nineteenth century and the London of the 
seventeenth century is very far greater than the difference be- 
tween London in an ordinary season and London in the cholera. 

3. Still more important is the benefit which all orders of. 
society, and especially the lower orders, have derived from the 
mollifying iafluence of civilization on the national character. 
The ground-work of that character has indeed been the same 
through many generations, in the sense in which the ground- 
work of the character of an individual may be said to be the 
same when he is a rude and thoughtless schoolboy and when he 
is a refined and accomplished man. It is pleasing to reflect that 
the public mind of England has softened while it has ripened, 
and that we have, in the course of ages, become, not only a 
wiser, but also a kinder people. There is scarcely a page of the 
history or lighter literature of the seventeenth century which 
does not contain some proof that our ancestors were less humane 
than their posterity. 

4. The discipline of work-shops, of schools, of private fami- 
lies, though not more efficient than at present, was infinitely 
harsher. Masters, well bom and bred, were in the habit of 
beating their servants. Pedagogues" knew no way of imparting 
knowledge but by beating their pupils. Husbands of decent 
station were not ashamed to beat their wives. The implaca- 
bility of Hostile factions was such as we can scarcely conceive. 
As little mercy was shown by the populace to sufferers of a 
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humbler rank. If an offender was put into the pillory," it was 
well if he escaped with life from the shower of brick-bats and 
paving-stones. If he was tied to the cart's tail, the crowd 
pressed round him, imploring the hangman to give it the fellow 
well, and make him howl. 

5. Gentlemen arranged parties of pleasure to Bridewell*" on 
court days, for the purpose of seeing the wretched women who 
beat hemp there whipped. A man pressed to death for refusing 
to plead, a woman burned for coining, excited less sympathy 
than is now felt for a galled horse or an over-driven ox. Fights 
compared with which a boxing -match is a refined and humane 
spectacle were among the favorite diversions of a large part of 
the town. Multitudes assembled to see gladiators" hack each 
other to pieces with deadly weapons, and shouted with delight 
when one of the combatams lost a finger or an eye. 

6. The prisons were hells on earth, seminaries of every crime 
and of every disease. At the assi'zes," the lean and yellow 
culprits brought with them from* their cells to the dock" an 
atmosphere of stench and pestilence which sometimes avenged 
them signally on bench, bar, and jury. But on all this misery 
society looked with profound indifference. Nowhere could be 
found that sensitive and restless compassion which, in our time, 
pries into the stores and water-casks of every emigrant ship, 
which winces at every lash laid pn the back of a drunken sol- 
dier, which will not suffer the thief in the hulks" to be ill fed or 
over-worked, and which has repeatedly endeavored to save the 
life even of the murderer. 

7. It is true that compassion ought, like all other feelings, to 
be under the government of reason, and has, for want of such 
government, produced some ridiculous and some deplorable 
effects. But, the more we study the annals of the past, the 
more shall we rejoice that we live in a merciful age, in an age 
in which cruelty is abhorred, and in which pain, even when de- 
served, is inflicted reluctantly and from a sense of duty. Every 
olass, doubtless, has gained largely by this great moral change ; 
but the class which has gained most is the poorest, the most 
dependent, and the most defenceless. hacaula^* 



CLXI. — GIL" BLAS AND THE ARCHBISHOP. 

Archbishop. What is your business with me, my friend ? 
Gil Bias, I am the young man who was recommended to you 
by your nephew,® Don Fernando. 
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Arch, O ! jou are Uio person of whom he spoke bo hand- 
somely. I retain jou in my service ; I regard you as an acqui- 
Bition. Your education, it would seem, has not been neglected ; 
you know enough of Greek and Latin for Iny purpose, and youi 
handwriting suits me. I am obliged to my nephew for sending ' 
me so clever a young fellow. So good a copyist must be also a 
grammarian. Tell me, did you find nothing in the sermon you 
transcribed for me which shocked your taste? — no little negli- 
gence of style, or impropriety of diction? 

Cril B, O, sir ! I am not qualified to play the critic ; and if 
I were, I am persuaded that your Grace's compositions would 
defy censure. 

Arch, Ahem! well, I do flatter myself that not many 
flaws could be picked in them. But, my young friend, tell mo 
what passages struck you most forcibly. 

Gil B. If, where all was excellent, any passages more par- 
ticularly moved me, they were those personifying hope, and 
describing the good man's death. 

Arch. Youjshow an accurate taste and delicate appreciation. 
I see your judgment may be relied upon. Give yourself no inqui- 
etude, Gil Bias, in regard to your advancement in life. I will 
take care of that. I have an affection for you, and, to prove it, 
I will now make you my confidant. Yes, my young friend, I 
will make you the depositary of my most secret thoughts. lis- 
ten to what I have to say. I am fond of preaching, and my 
sermons are not without effect upon my hearers. The conver- 
sions of whicji I am the humble instrument ought to content 
me. But, — shall I confess my weakness? — my reputation as 
a finished orator is what gratifies me most. My productions are 
celebrated as at once vigorous and elegant. But I would, of all 
things, avoid the mistake of those authors who do not know when 
to stop — I would produce nothing beneath my reputation ; I 
would retire seasonably, ere that is impaired. And so, my dear 
Gil Bias, one thing I exact of your zeal, which is, that when you 
shall find that my pen begins to flag and to give signs of old age 
in the owner, you shall not hesitate to apprise me of the fact. 
Bo not be afraid that I shall take it unkindly. I cannot trust 
my own judgment on this point ; self-love may mislead me. A 
disin'terested understanding is what I require for my guidance * 
I make choice of yours, and mean to abide by your decision. 

Gil B, Thank Heaven, sir, the period is likely to be far dis- 
tant when any such hint shall be needed. Besides, a genius 
like yours will wear better than that of an inferior man; or, to 
q[»eak more justly, your fiiculties are above the encroachments of 
29* 
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age. Instead of being weakened, they promise to be invigorated^ 
by time. 

Arch. No flattery, my friend. I am well aware that I ant 
liable to give way at any time, all at once. At my age, certain 
infirmities of the flesh are miavoidable, and they must needs 
affect the mental powers. I repeat it, (Til Bias, so soon as yon 
shall perceive the slightest- symptom of deterioration in my 
writings, give me fair warning. Do not shrink from being per- 
fectly candid and sincere ; for I shall receive such a monition as 
a token of your regard for me. 

GU B. In good faith, sir, I shall endeavor to merit your 
confidence. 

Arch. Nay, your interests are bound up with your obedience 
in this respect ; for if, unfortunately for you, I should hear in 
the city a whisper of a falling-off in my discourses, — an intima- 
tion that I ought to stop preaching, — I should hold you respons- 
ible, and consider myself exempted from all care for your 
fortunes. Such will be the result of your feilse discretion. 

GU B. Indeed, sir, I shall be vigilant to observe your wishes, 
and to detect any blemish in your writings. 

Arch. And now tell me, Gil Bias, what does the world say 
of my last discourse ? Think you it gave general satisfaction ? 

Gil B, Since you exact it of me in so pressing a manner to 
be frank — 

Arch. Prank ? O, certainly, by all means ; speak out, my 
young friend. 

GU B, Your Grace's sermons never fail to be admired ; 
but — N^ 

Arch. But — Well ? Do not be afraid to let me know all. 

GU B. If I may venture the observation, it seemed to me 
that your last discourse did not have that effect upon your 
audience which your former efforts have had. Perhaps your 
Grace's recent illness — 

Arch. What, what ! Has it encountered, then, some Aris- 
tarchus ? " 

GU B. No, sir, no. Such productions as yours are beyond 
criticism. Everybody was charmed with it; but — since you 
have demanded it of me to be frank and sincere — I take the 
liberty to remark that your last discourse did not seem to me 
altogether equal to your preceding. It lacked the strength — 
the — Do you not agree with me, sir ? . 

Arch. Mr. Gil Bias, that discourse, then, is not to your 
taste? 

GU B. I did not say that, sir. I found it excellent — onlj 
a little inferior to your others. 
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ArcJu So ! Now I understand. I seem to you to be on the 
wane — eh? Out with it! You think it about time that I 
flhoidd retire? 

GU B. I should not have presumed, sir, to speak so freelj, 
but for your express commands. I have simply rendered you 
obedience ; and I humbly trust that you will not be offended at 
my hardihood. 

Arch. Offended ! O ! not at all, Mr. Gil Bias, I utter no 
reproaches. I don't take it at all ill that you should speak your 
sentiments ; it is your sentiment only that I find ill. I have 
been duped in supposing you to be a person of any intelligence — 
that is all. 

GU B, But, sir, if, in my zeal to serve you, I have erred in — 

Arch. Say no more — say no more ! You are yet too raw to 
discriminate. Know that I never composed a better sermon 
than that which has had the misfortime to lack your approba- 
tion. My faculties, thank Heaven, have lost nothing of their 
vigor. Hereafter I will make a better choice of an adviser. 
Go, tell my treasurer to count you out a hundred ducats, and 
may Heaven conduct you with that sum. Adieu, Mr. Gil Bias ! 
I wish you ail manner of prosperity — with a little more taste. . 

DRAMATIZED FROM LE SAGE. 



CLXII. — THE TRADE OF WAR. 

Max» He is pofisessed by a commanding spirit. 
And his, too, is the station of command, 
A-nd well for us it is so ! 
Well for the whole, if there be found a man^^ 
Stands fixed and stately, like a firm-built column, 
Where all may press with joy and confidence. 
Now, such a man is Wallenstein. 
The oracle witUn him, that which lives, 
He must invoke and question — not dead books. 
Not ordinances, not mould-rotted papers. 

Octavio. My son, of those old narrow ordinances 
] jet us not hold too lightly. 
The way of ancient orainance, though it winds, 
Is yet no devious way. Straight forward goes 
The lightning's path, and straight the fearful path 
Of the cannon-ball. Direct it flies and rapid, 
Shatteiin^ that it mat/ reach, and shattering what it reaches 
My son, the road the human beine travels. 
That on which blessing comes and goes, doth follow 
The river's course, the valley's playful windings, 
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Caires round the cornfield and the hill of Yine§, 

Honoring the holy bounds of property ; 

And thus secure, though late, leads to its end. 

Queslenburg. 0, hear your-fathcr, noble youth ! hear him 
Who is at once the hero and the man. 

Oct. My son, the nursling of the camp spoke in thee. 
A war of fifteen years 
Hath been thy education and thy school. 
Peace hast thou never witnessed ! There exists 
A higher than the warrior's excellence. 
Tn war itself war is no ultimate purpose. 
The vast and sudden deeds of violence, 
Adventures wild, and wonders of the moment, 
These are not they, my son, that generate 
The Calm, the Blissful, the enduring Mighty ! 
Lo there ! the soldier, rapid architect. 
Builds his light town of canvas, and at once 
The whole scene moves and bustles momently 
With arms and neighing steeds ; and mirth and quarrel 
The motley market fill ; the roads, the streams. 
Are crowded with new freights ; trade stirs and hurries ! 
But on some morrow mom all suddenly 
The tents drop down, the horde renews its march. — 
Dreary and solitary as a church-yard 
The meadow and down-trodden seed-plot lie, 
And the year's harvest is gone utterly. 

Max. O, let the emperor make peace, my father ! 
Most gladly would I give the blood-stained laurel 
For the first violet of the leafless spring. 
Plucked in those quiet fields wl^re I have journeyed ! 

Oct. What ails thee ? What so moves thee, all at onoet 

Max. Peace have I ne'er beheld ? I have beheld it. 
From thence am I come hither : ! that sight. 
It glimmers still before me, like some landscape 
Left in the distance, — some delicious landscape ! 
My road conducted me through countries where 
The war has not yet reached. Life, life, my &ther-» 
My venerable father, life has charms 
Which we have ne'er experienced. We have been 
But voyaging along its barren coasts. 
Like some poor ever-roaming horde of pirates, 
That, crowded in the rank and narrow ship. 
House on the wild sea with wild usages, 
Nor know aught of the mainland, but the bays 
Where safeliest they may venture a thieves' landing 
Whate'er in the inland dales the land conceals 
Of fair and exquisite, — ! nothing, nothing 
Do we behold of that in our rude voyage. 

Oct. And so your journey has revealed this to you ? 
Max. 'Twas the first leisure of my life. 0, tell me^ 
What is the meed and purpose of the toil. 
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The painful toil, which robbed me of my youtL, 

Left me a heart unsouled and solitarj, 

A spirit uninformed, unomamented ! 

For the camp's ^fir, and crowd*, and ceaseless larum, 

The neighinff war-horse, the air-shattering trumpet, 

The unvaried, still returning hour of duty, 

Word of command, and exercbe of arms — 

There *s nothing here, there 's nothing in all this 

To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart ! 

Mere bustlins nothingness, where the soul is not — 

This ^nnot be the sole felicity. 

These cannot be man's best and only pleasures ! 

Oct. Much hast thou iearnt, my son, in this short journey. 

Max, O ! day thrice lovely ! when at length the soldier 
Eetums home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow-man amon^ his fellow-men. 
The colors are unfurled, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed, and, hark ! 
Now the soft pe%ce-march beats, Home, brothers, home 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded 
With green boughs, the lai^t plundering of the fields 
The city gates fly open of themselves ; 
They tieed no longer the petard to tear them. 
The ramparts are all filled with men and women, 
With peaceful men and women, that send onwards 
Kisses and welcomingis upon the air, 
Which they make breezy with affectionate gestures. 
From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 
The joyous vespers of a Woody day. 
man, 0, fortunate! foA 



O, happy man, 0, fortunate! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms are open, 

The fiuthful tender arms with mute embracing ! 

SCHILLER, TRANSLATED BY COLERIIMU. 



CLXIII. — THE VANITY AND GLORY OF LITERATURE. 

1. Pabadoxical*' as it may seem, the chief cause of the virtual 
oblivion of books is no longer their extinction, but the fond care 
witji which they are preserved, and their inmiensely rapid multi- 
plication. The press is more than a match for the moth and the 
worm, or the mo!i.dering hand of time ; yet the great destroyer 
equally fulfils his commission, by burying books under the pyra- 
mid" which is formed by their accumulation. It is a striking 
example of the im'potence with which man struggles against tl e 
destiny which awaits him and his works, that the very means hu 
takes to insure immortality destroy it ; that the very activity of 
the press, of the instrument by which he seemed to have taken 
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pledges against time and fortune, is that which will make hiir 
the spoil of both. The books themselves maj no longer die ; but 
their spirit does : and they becfpe like old* men whose bodies 
have outlived their niindsi — a spectacle more piteous than deatii 
itself. 

2. It is really curious to look into the index of such learned 
writers as Jeremy Taylor, Cudworth, or Leibnitz,^* and to see 
the havoc which has been made on the memory of the greater 
part of the writers they cite, and who still exist, though no longer 
to be cited ; of men who were their great contemporaries br imme- 
diate predecessors, and who are quoted by them just as Locke or 
Burke is quoted by us.. Of scarcely one in ten of these grave 
authorities has the best-informed student of our day read ten 
pages. The very names of vast numbers have all but perished ; 
at all events, have died out of familiar remembrance. Let the 
student, who flatters himself that he is not ill-informed, glance 
over the index of even such a work as Hallam^s " History of Eu- 
ropean Literature," — designed only to record the more memo- 
rable names, — and ask himself of how many of the authors there 
mentioned he has rc$ad so much as even five pages. It will be 
enough to chastise all ordinary conceit of extensive attainments, 
and, perhaps, as effectually as anything, teach a man that truest 
kind of knowledge, the knowledge of his own ignorance. 

3. But, without a gibe," the destiny of the honest writer, even 
though but moderately successful, and much more if long and 
widely popular, is surely glorious and enviable. It may be true 
that he is to die, — for we do not count the record of a name, 
when the works are no longer read, as anything better than an 
epitaph, and even that may vanish ; yet to come into contact 
with other minds, even though for limited periods, - - to move 
them by a silent influence, to cooperate in the construction of 
churacter, to mould the habits of thought, to 'promote the 
douiinion of truth and virtue, to exercise a spell over those one 
has never seen and never can see, — in other climes, at the 
extremity of the globe, and when the hand that wrote it is still 
forever, — is surely a most wonderful and even awful prerogative. 
It comes nearer to the idea of the immediate influence of spirit 
on spirit than anything else with which this world presents us. 
It is of a purely mof al nature ; it is also silent as the dew, 
invisible as the wind ! 

4. We can adequately conceive of such an influence only by 
imagining ourselves, under the privilege of Gyges,** to gaze, invis- 
ible, on the solitary reader as he pores over a favorite author, 
and watch in his countenance, as in a mirror, the reflection of the 
page which holds him captive ; now knitting his brow over a 
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^yicalt aTgument, and deriving at once discipline and knowledge 
•by the effort ; now relaxing into smiles at wit and humor ; now 
•dwelling with a glistening eye on tenderness and pathos ; and, in 
either case, the subject of emotions which not only constitute the 
mood of the moment, but, in their measure, cooperate to the forma- 
tion of those haMts which issue in character an I conduct ; now 
^yielding up some fond illusion to the force of truth, and anon 
betray^ into another by the force of sophistry ;" now rebuked 
for some vice or folly, and binding himself with renewed vows to 
the service of virtue ; and now sympathizing with the too faithfiil 
delineation of vicious passions and depraved pleasures, and 
strengthening by one more rivet the dominion of evil over the 
soul! 

5. Surely, to be able to wield such a power as this implies, in 
any degree and for limited periods, is a stupendous attribute ; one 
which, if more deeply pondered, would frequently cause a writer 
to pause and tremble, as though his pen had been the rod of an 
enchanter. Happy those who have wielded it well, and who, 
" dying, leave no line they wish to blot." Happier, far happier 
such, in the prospect of speedy extinction, than those whose loftier 
genius promises immortality of fame, and whose abuse of it 

» renders that immortality a curse. Melancholy, indeed, is the lot 
of all, whose high endowments have been worse than wasted ; 
who have left to that world which they were born to bless only a 
legacy of shame and sorrow ; whose vices and follies, unlike those 
of other men, are not permitted to die with them, but continue 
active for evil after the men themselves are dust. 

6. It becomes every one who aspires to be a writer to remem- 
ber this. The ill which other men do, for the most part, dies 
with them* Not, indeed, that this is literally true, even of the 
obscurest of the species. We are all but links in a vast chain 
which stretches from the dawn of time to the consummation of 
all things, and unconsciously receive and transmit a subtle influ- 
ence. As we are, in a great measure, what our forefathers made 
us, so our posterity will be what we make them ; and it is a 
thought which may well make us both proud and afraid of our 
destiny. But such truths, though universally applicable, are 
more worthy of being pondered by great authors than by any 
other class of men. These outlive their age ; and their thoughts 
continue to operate immediately on the spirit of their race. How 
sad, to one who feels that he has abused his high trust, to know * 
that he is to perpetuate his vices ; that he has spoken a spell for 
evil, and cannot unsay it ; that the poisoned shaft has left the 
bow, and cannot be recalled ! 

7 Even such authors, however, will reach the oblivion they 
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have desired, at last ; for this must be the ultimate doom (what 
ever might otherwise have been the case) of all who have set at 
defiance the maxims of decency, morality, and religion, how* 
ever bright their genius, and however vast their powers. As the 
world grows older, and, we trust, better, — as it approximates to 
that state of religious and moral elevation which Christianity 
warrants us to anticipate, — many a production which a licentious 
age has pardoned for its genius will be thrown aside in spite of 
it. In that day, if genius rebelliously revise, as it assuredly will 
not, — for the highest genius has not even hitherto refused, — to 
consecrate itself to goodness, the world will rather turn to the 
humblest productions which are instinct with virtue, than to the 
fairest works of genius when polluted by vice. In a word, the 
long idolatry of intellect which has enslaved the world will be 
broken ; and that world will perceive that, bright as genius may 
be, virtife is brighter still. henry bogirs. 



CLXiv. — FKOM Milton's 

1. On His Blindniss. 

Thus with the year 

Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 

Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fiiir, 

Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature's works, to me expunged and razed, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her poweia 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 

Purse and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things iovbible to mortal sight ! 

2. March of the Rebel Angels. 

All in a moment, through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners nse^^ into the air, 
With orient colors waving ; with them rose 
A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 
Appeared, and serried shields in thick array 
Ot depth immeasurable : anon they move ' 
In perfect phalanx to tlie Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders ;" such as raised 
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To height of noblest temper heroes old 
Aiming to battle ; and instead of rage 
Deliberate valor breathed, firm and unmoved 
"With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 
Noi wanting power to mitigate and 'suage 
"With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain. 
From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 
Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 
Moved on in silence to soft pipes, that charmed 
Their painful steps o'er the burnt soil : and now 
Advanced in view they stand : a horrid front 
Of dreadful length and dazzling arms, in ^uise 
Of warriors old with ordered spear and shield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impose. 

3. Description of Satan. 

He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured : as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or from behina the moon, 
Li dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ; darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel : but his &ce 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched ; and care 
Sat on his &ded cheek ; but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride. 
Waiting revenge. 

4. Satan's Apostrophe" to the Sun. 

O, thou ! that, with surpassing glory crowned, 

Look'st irom thy sole dominion hke the God 

Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 

Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call. 

But vnth no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

0, Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 

That bring to my remembrance from what state 

I fell, how glorious once above thy sphere ! 

Till pride, and, worse, ambition, threw me down, 

Warring in heaven against heaven's matchless King. " 

5. Evening. 

Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober liyery» all things clad. 
30 
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Silence accompanied : for beast and bird, 
They to their graasy couch, these to their nests. 
Were idunk, all but the wakeful nightingale : 
She all night long her amorous des'cant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmameni 
With living sapphires : Hes'perus," that led 
The starry liost, rode brightest ; tUl the moon, 
Kising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o^er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

6. Happiness. 

With thee conversing I forget all time, 
All seasons and their change : all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn ; her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After son showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then, silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 

7. Eve's Regrets on Quitting Paradise. 

Must I thus leave thee. Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ? these happy vralks and shadee, 
Fit haunt of gods ! where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must M mortal to us both ! 0, flowers, 
That never vnll in other climate grow. 
My early visitation and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names ! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount 1 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet ! from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild ? How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ? 



CLXV. — QUARREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 

Cassius. That you have vrronged me, doth appear in this 
You have condemned and noted Lucius PJla, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians , 
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Wherein my letters (prayiDg on his side 
Because I knew the man) were slighted off. 

BnUus. You wronged yourself to write in such a case* 

Cos, At such a time as this, it is not meet 
That 'every nice offence should bear its comment. 

Bru. Let me tell you, Cassias, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold, 
To undeservers. 

Cos. I an itching pabn ? 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last ! 

Bru, The name of Cassius honors this corruption, 
And chas'tisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Cos. Ghas'tisement ! 

JBru, Remember March, the ides" of March remember ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice' sake 1 
What villain touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? — What ! shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world, 
But for supporting robbers, — shall we now 
Contaminate our nngers with base bribes. 
And sell the mighty space of our larse honors 
For so much trash as may be grasped thusi — 
I haid rather be a dog, and bay the moon. 
Than such a Roman ! 

Cos. Brutus, bay not me ! 
I '11 not endure it. You forset yourself, 
To hedge me in : I am a sol<uer, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 

Bru. Go to !" you 're not, Cassius. 

Cos. I am. 
. Bru. I say you are not. 

Cos, Urge me no more : I shall forget myself : 
Have mind upon your health : tempt me no further ! 

Bru, AvTay, slight man ! 

Cas. Is 't possifle ? 

Br^, Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares \ 

Cos, Must I endure all this ? 

Bru, All this? Ay, more! Fret till your proud heart break 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you % Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ? 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen. 
Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 
I *11 use you for my mirth, — yea, for my laughter — 
When you are waspish. 
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Cm. Isitoometothitft 

Bru. You Bay you are a better soldier ; 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it snail please me well. For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 

Cos. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said an elder soldier, not a better. 
Did I say better ? 

Bru, If you did, I care not. 

Cos. When CsBsar lived, he durst not thus have moved ma 

Bru. Peace, peace ! you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cos, I durst not ? 

Bru. No. 

Cos. What ! durst not tempt him ? 

Bru. For your life you durst not. 

Cos. Do not presume too much upon my love. 
I may do that I snail be sorry for. 

Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed a? strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; — 
For I can raise no money by vile means : 
I had rather coin my heart. 
And drop my blood for drachmas,^ than to wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To ^ou for gold to pay my legions ; 
Which you denied me. W as that done like Oaasius t 
Should I have answered Gains Gassius so ! 
When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous. 
To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 
Dash him to pieces ! 

Cos. I denied you not. 

Bru. You did. 

Cos. I did not : he was but a fool 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath rived my heart 
A friend should near a friend's infirmities ; 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practice them on me. 

Cos. You love me not. 

Bru. I do not like your faults. 

C€a. A friendly eye could never see such faults. 

Bru. A flatterer's would not, though they do appear 
As huge as high Olympus. 

Cos. Gome, Antony, and young Octavius, come ! 
Revenge yourselves alone on Gassius ; 
For Gassius is o-weary of the world — 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother . 
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Checked like a bondman ; all his faults observed; 

Sot in a note-book, learned and conned by rote, 

To cast into my teeth. 0, 1 could weep 

My spirit from my eyes ! — There is my dagger, 

And here my naked breast ; within, a heart 

Dearer than Plutus'^^ mine, richer than gold ; 

If that thou be'st a Roman, take it forth : 

I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart. 

Strike as thou didst at Csdsar ; for I know, 

When thou didst b&te him worst, thou lovedst him bettet 

Than ever thou lovedst Cassius. 

Bru, Sheathe your dasger : 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope : 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humor. 
O, Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enrorced, shows a hasty spark, 
And stra^ht is cold again. 

Cos, Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutuii, 
When grief and blood ill-tempered vexeth him 1 

Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 

Cos, Do you confess so much ? Give me your hand 

Bru, And my heart, too. — 

Cos, O, Brutus ! 

Bru. What 's the matter ? 

Cos, Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful 1 

Bru, Yes, Cassius ; and, henceforth. 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He 'U think your mother chides, and leave you so. 

SRAKSFEAJOt, 



CLXVI. — A. PAPER OF TOBACCO. 

In France, tobacco has long been a monopoly » — and a very prodnctiva 
one — in the hands of government. Thi0 fact should be borne in mind in 
reading the following satirical remarks by a French writer against the iis« 
,of tobacco. 

1. There is a &mily of poisonous plants, amongst which we 
may^ notice the henbane, the datura stramonium, and the tobacco* 
plant. The tobaoco-plant is perhaps a little less poisonous than 
the datura, but it is more so than the henbane, which is a violent 
poison. Here is the tobacco-plant, as fine a plant as you can wish to 
aee. It grows to the height of six feet ; and from the centre of a 
tuft of leaves, of a beautSol green, shoot out elegant and graceM 
olqsters of pink flowers. 
30* 
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2. For a long while the tobacco-plant grew unkno^m and soli« 
tarj ii; the wilds of America. The savages to whom we had 
given brandy gave us in exchange tobacco, with the smoke of 
which they used to intoxicate diemselves on grand occasions. 
The intercourse between the two worlds began by this amiable 
interchange of poisons. 

3. Those who first thought of putting tobacco-dust up their 
noses were first laughed at, and then persecuted more or less. 
James I. of England wrote against snuff-takers a book entitled 
Misocapnos,*^ Some years later, Pope Urban VIII. excommuni- 
cated" all persons who took snuff in churches. The Empress 
Elizabeth thought it necessary to add something to the penalty 
of excommunication pronounced against those who used the black 
dust during divine service, and authorized the beadles^ to confis- 
cate^ the snuff-boxes to their own use. Amurath lY . forbade the 
use of snuff, under pain of having the nose cut off. 

4. No useful plant could have withstood such attacks. K 
before this invention a man had been found to say, <* Let us seek 
the means of filling the coffers of the state by a voluntary tax ; 
let us set about selling something which everybody will like to 
do without : in America there is a plant essentially poisonous ; 
if from its leaves you extract an empyreumatic"^ oil, a single drop 
of it will cause an animal to die in horrible convulsions : sup- 
pose we offer this plant for sale chopped up or reduced to a 
powder : we will sell it very dear, and tell people to stuff the 
powder up their noses " 

6. " That is to say," might a hearer remark, " I suppose you 
will force them to do so by law ? " 

6. " Not a bit of it ; I spoke of a voluntary tax. As to the 
portion we chop up, we will tell them to inhale it, and swallow a 
little of the smoke from it besides." 

7. " But it will kill them " 

8. " No ; they will become rather pale, perhaps feel giddy, 
spit blood, and suffer from colics, or have pains in the chest ; 
that 's all. Besides, you know, although it has been often said 
that habit is second nature, people are not yet aware how com- 
pletely man resembles the knife of which the blade first and then* 
the handle had been changed two or three times. In man there 
is sometimes no nature left ; nothing but habit remains. People 
will become like Mithridates," who had learnt to live on poisons. 

9. " The first time that a man will smoke he will feel sickness, 
nausea, giddiness, and colics ; but that will go off by degrees, 
and in time he will get so accustomed to it that he will only 
tbel such symptoms now and then, — when he smokes^tobaooo 
that is particularly bad, or too strong, or when he h not well. 
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and in five or ax other eaaes. Those who take it in powder will 
sneeze, have a disagreeable smell, lose the sense of smelling, and 
establish in their nose a sort of perpetual blister." 

10. " Then, I suppose it smells very nice ? " 

11. *< Quite the reverse. It has a very unpleasant smell ; but, 
as I said, we '11 sell it very dear, and reserve to ourselves the 
monop'oly" of it." 

12. ^ My good &iend," one would have said to any one absurd 
enough to hold a similar language, <* nobody will envy you the 
privilege of selling a weed that no one will care to buy. You 
might as well open a shop and write on it, Kicks sold here ; or, 
Such-a-one seUs blows, wholesale and retail. You would find an 
many customers as for your poisonous weed." 

13. Well, who would have believed that the first speaker was 
right, and that the tobacco speculation would answer perfectly ? 
The Kings of France have written no satires against snuff, have 
had no noses to cut off, no snuff-boxes confiscated. Far from it. 
They have sold tobacco, laid an im'post on noses, and given snuff- 
boxes, with their portraits on the lid and diamonds all round, to 
poets. This little trade has brought them in I don't know how 
many millions a year. The potato was &.r more difficult to popu- 
larise, and has still some adversaries. 

FaOM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSB KABR. 



CLXVII. — DIALOGUE BETWEEN FRANKLIN AND THE GOUT. 

Franklin, Eh ! ! eh ! What have I done to merit these 
oruel sufferings ? 

Gout. Many things ; you have ate and drunk too freely, and 
too much indulged those legs of yours in their indolence. 

Franklin, What is it that accuses me ? 

Gout. It is I, even I, the gout. 

Franklin. What I my enemy in person ? 

GmU. No, not your enemy. 

FrartMin. I repeat it, — my enemy : for you would not only 
torment my body to death, but ruin my good name. You reproach 
me as a glutton and tippler ; now, all the world that knows me 
will allow that I am neither the one nor the other. 

Gout, The world may think as it pleases : it is always veiy 
com'plaisant to itself, and sometimes to its friends ; but I very 
well know that the quantity of meat and drink, proper for a man 
who takes a reasonable degree of exercise would be too much for 
ftiiother, who never takes any. 
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FrarMtn. I take — Eh ! O ! — as much exercise — Eh ! — aa 
I can, Madam Glout. You know my sedentary state, and on that 
account, it would seem, Madam Gout, as if you might spare me a 
little, seeing it is not altogether my own fault. 

Gtmt, Not a jot! your rhetoric and your politeness are 
thrown away ; your apology avails nothing. If your situation in 
life is a sedentary one, your amusements, your recreations, at 
least, should be active. But let us examine your course of life. 
While the mornings are long, and you have leisure to go abroad, 
what do you ? Why, instead of gaining an appetite tor break- 
fast by salutary exercise, you amuse yourself with books, pam- 
phlets, or newspapers ; you eat an inordinate breakfast ; immedi- 
ately afterward you sit down to write at your desk, or converse 
on business. Thus the time passes till one, without any kind of 
bodily exercise. What is your practice after dinner ? To be 
fixed down to chess, for two or three hours ! What can be expected 
from such a course of living, but a body replete with stagnant 
humors, ready to fall a prey to all kinds of dangerous maladies, 
if I, the gout, did not occasionally bring you relief by agitating 
these humors, and so* purifying or dissipating them? Fie, then, 
Mr. Franklin ! But amidst my instructions I had almost forgot 
to administer my wholesotne corrections : so t^ke that twinge, — 
and that ! 

Franklin, ! eh ! ! — O-o-o-o ! As much instruction as 
you please. Madam Gout, and as many reproaches, but pray, 
madam, a truce with your corrections ! 

GtnU, No, sir, no ; I will not abate a particle of what is so 
much for your good, — therefore — 

Frmiklin. O ! eh-h-h ! — It is not fair to say I take no ex- 
ercise, when I do very often, going out to dine, and returning in 
my carriage. 

Gout, That, of all imaginary exercise, is the most slight and 
insignificant, if you allude to the motion of a carriage suspended 
on springs. By observing the degree of heat obtained by differ- 
ent kinds of motion, we may form an estimate of the quantity of 
exercise given by each. Thus, for example, if you turn out to 
walk in winter with cold feet, in an hour's time you will be in a 
glow all over ; ride on horseback, the same effect will scarcely be 
perceived by four hours' round trotting ; but if you loll in a car- 
riage, such as you have mentioned, you may travel all day, and 
gladly enter the last inn to warm your feet by a fire. Flatter 
yourself, then, no longer, that half an hour's airing in your car- 
riage deserves the name of exercise. Providence has appointed 
few to roll in carriages, while he has given to all a pair of 1^8, 
which are machines infinitely more commodious and serviceable 
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RranMin, Your reasonings grow very tiresome. 

Gout, I stand corrected. I will be silent, and continue my 
office ; take that, and that ! 

Franklin, O ! O-o ! Talk on, I pray you ! 

Gimt. No, no ; I have a good number of things for you to- 
night, and you may be sure of some more to-morrow. 

FraTiklin. What, with such a fever ! I shall go distracted. 
O ! eh ! Can no one bear it for me ? ~ 

Chut, Ask that of your horses ; they have served you faith- 
fully. 

Franklin, How can you so cnielly sport with my torments ? 

Craut. Sport ! I am very serious. I have here a list of your 
offences against your own health distinctly written^ and can 
justify every stroke inflicted on you. 

Franfdin. Read it, then. 

Gout, It is too long a detail ; but I will briefly mention some 
particulars. 

Franklin. Proceed ; I am all attention. 

GmU. Do you remember how often you have promised your- 
self, the following morning, a walk in the grove of Boulogne," 
or in your own garden, and have violated your promise, alleging, 
at one time, it was too cold, at another, too warm, too windy, too 
moist, or what else you pleased ; when, in truth, it was too noth- 
ing, but your insuperable love of ease ? 

FraTiklin, That, I confess, may have happened occasionally 
probably ten times in a year. 

Gout, Your confession is very short of the truth ; the gross 
amount is one hundred and ninety-nine times. 

Franklin, Is it possible ? 

Gottt, So possible that it is fact ; you may rely on the ac- 
curacy of my statement. You know Mr. B.'s gardens, and what 
fine walks they contain ; you know the handsome flight of a hun- 
dred steps, which lead from the terrace above to the lawn below. 
You have been in the practice of visiting this amiable family 
twice a week after dinner, and, as it is a maxim of your own that 
'* a man may take as much exercise in walking a mile up and 
down stairs as in ten on level ground," what an opportunity was 
there for you to have had exercise in both these ways ! Did yoa 
embrace it, and how often ? 

Franklin. I cannot immediately answer that question. 

GofU. I will do it for you ; not once. 

Franklin, Not once ? I am convinced now of the justoen 
of poor Richard's remark, that *< our debts and our sins are aluftjg 
greater than we think for/' 
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Goui. So it is ! Yoa philosophers are sages ia your maximis 
and foas in your conduct. 

Franklin, Ah ! how tiresome you are ! 

Gout. Well, then, to my office ; it should not be forgotten 
that I am your physician. There ! 

Franklin, O-o ! what a physician ! 

Gout, How ungrateful are you to say so ! Is it not I, who, 
m the character of your physician, have saved you &om the 
palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy ? one or other of which would have 
done for you long ago, but for me. 

Fraiiklin, I submit, and thank you for the past, but entreat 
the discontinuance of your visits for the future ; for in my mind 
one had better die, than be cured so dolefully. Permit me just 
to hint that I have also not been unfriendly to you. I never feed 
physician or quack of any kind, to enter the lists against you ; if^ 
then, you do not leave me to repose, it may be said you are 
ungrateful too. 

Gofut. I can scarcely acknowledge that as any objection. As 
to quacks, I despise them j they may kill you, indeed, but can- 
not injure me. And as to regular physicians, they are at last 
convinced that the gout, in such a subject as you are, is no dis- 
ease, but a remedy ; and wherefore cure a remedy ? But to our 
business. There ! 

Franklin. ! ! Leave me, and I promise faithfully 
never mor^ to play at chess, but to take exercise daily, and live 
temperately. 

Gout. I know you too well. You promise fair ; but after a 
few months' good health, you will return to your old habits ; your 
fine promises will be forgotten, like the forms of the last year's 
clouds. Let us, then, fiLmsh the account, and I will go. But I 
leave you, with an assurance of visiting you again at a proper 
time and place ; for my object is your good, and you are sensible 
now that I am your real friend. franklin (ABRn)G£D> 



CLXVIII. — MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

1. On thb. Death of a Friend. — HaUeck. 

Green be the turf above thee, friend of my better days ! 
None knew thee but to love thee, nor named thee but to praise. 
Tears fell when thou wert dying from eyes unused to weep. 
And long where thou art lying will tears the cold turf steep. 
When hearts whose truth is proven, like thine, are laid in earth 
TheTC thoold a wreath be woven to tell the world their worth ; 
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And I, who woke each morrow to ckuip .by hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, whose weal and woe were thine, 

It should be mine to braid it around thy faded brow, 

But I 've in vain essayed it, and feel I cannot now. 

While memory bids me weep thee, nor thoughts nor words are free, 

The grief is fixed too deeply that mourns a man like thee. 



2. Woiian's Mission. — Ebemzer Elliott, 

What highest prize hath woman won in science or in art ? 

What mightiest work by woman done boasts city, field, or mart ? 

** She hath no Raphael,^' Painting saith; " no Newton," Learning 

cries ; 
*^Show us her steamship, her Macbeth, her thought-won no- 

tories ! " 

Wait, boastful man ! though worthy are thy deeds^when thou art 

true. 
Things worthier still, and holier far, our sister yet will do ; 
For wis the worth of woman shows : on every peopled shore, 
Ever as man in wisdom grows, he honors her the more. 

O, not for wealth, or iame, or power, hath man's meek angel striven, 
But, silent as the growing flower, to make of earth a heaven f 
And, in her garden of the sun, Heaven's brightest rose shall bloom : 
For woman's best is unbegun, her advent yet to come ! 

3. The Lee-shorb. — Thomas Hood, 

Sleet ! and Hail ! and Thunder ! and ye Winds that rave. 
Till the sands thereunder tinge the sullen wave, — 
Winds, that, like a demon, howl with horrid note 
Bound the toiling seaman in his tossing boat, — 
From his humble dwelling, on the shingly shore. 
Where the billows swelling keep such hoUow roar, — 
From that weeping woman, seeking with her cries 
Succor superhuman from the frowning skies, — 
From the urchin pining for his father^s knee, — 
From the lattice shining — drive him out to sea ! 
Let broad leagues dissever him from yonder foam ; 
Ah ! to think man ever comes too near his home ! 



4. The Rhine. — From the German, 

No, they shall never have it, the free, the German Rhine ! 
Though, vulture-like, to seize it, with talons fierce, they pine : 
So long as gently floating between its banks of green 
A ship shaU on the current of its dear stream be seen, 
No, tney shall never have it ! 
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They shall never have it — never ! — the glorious German Rhine, 
While on its storied borders shall grow the oak and vine ; 
So long OS the proud shadows of tail clifTs o'er it gleam, 
So long as old cathedrals are imaged in Its stream, 
No, they shall never have it \ 

No, they shall never have it, the free, the German Rhine, 
While round its graceful daughters the arms of strong men twine ; 
And while one fish within it springs glittering from the deep, 
And while soft midnight music shall o'er its waters sweep ; 
No, they shall never have it, the German Rhine's free wave, 
Till its sacred tide is flowing above the last man's grave ! 

5. Beautt and the Dawk. — Amdt, 

I sud unto the dawn, " Why art thou bright 
With amber glow, and tints of rosy light? " 
I said unto a maid, as morning fair, 
<< Why wreathe with smiles thy lip, with flowers thy hairf 
Beauty and morn ! ye quickly must decay. 
Soon lade your tints, and flit your smiles away ! 
Therefore adorn not ! " 

" I deck myself," the Dawn replied, " in light, 
In amber ^low and roseate splendor bright, 
In those nch hues rejoice to oe arrayed. 
Nor ask, nor know, when fate shall bid them fade ; 
He who the moon and stars ordained to shine 
Made those rich hues and &ding splendor mine, 
Therefore I mourn not ! " 

** I deck myself," replied the beauteous maid, 
" Ere yet the spring-time of my youth doth fede. 
Shall that short spring in settled gloom be past 
Because stern fate must bid it fade at last! 
He who its plumage on the bird bestows. 
Who gives, and takes, the colors of the rose. 

In Him I trust, and mourn not ! " 



CLXIX. — THE COMPLAINT 07 A PAIB OF LUNGS. 
PART FIBST. 

1. As you have given place to the recital of the grievances 
of a Stomach,^ we claim the privilege of being heard in regard 
to some of the abuses to which we, a respectable pair of Longa^ 

• S«e pag« 157. 
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are sdbjected. If our worthy cousin, the Stomach, digests food, 
we have to digest air ; and oar province is quite as indispensable 
as his to health and lifC; We belong to a young lady, whom wo 
have always endeavored to serve faithfully ; but the trials, the 
injuries, the privations, to which she has exposed us, surpass 
all calculation. 

2. Our principal business, as everybody knows, is to purify 
the blood by subjecting it to the action of the Oxygen of the 
atmosphere. It is upon the blood that the body depends for its 
existence, from moment to moment ; and it is Oxygen which gives 
to the blood its healthy properties and bright color, and removes 
from it its impurities. The combination of the carbon of the blood 
with Oxygen in the Lungs produces the evolution of heat ; the 
necessary warmth of the body is thus maintained and distrib- 
uted, by means of the circulating blood, from the Lungs to every 
part. Besides this important function as expurgator of the 
blood, we have to carry off an incalculable quantity of waste 
ajiimal matter and superfluous moisture, which, without our 
agency, would be productive of disease and pain. 

3. How we accomplish all this we shall not stop to describe. 
There are books enough which will explain to your satisfaction 
the whole process, and which will prove to you some wonderful 
facts in regard to the tasks that we are put to. What will you 
say, for instance, when we tell you that the amount of blood sent 
to us, to refine and vitalize, at every pulsatibn of the heart, ic 
about two ounces ? Will you believe it when we tell you that, 
with every breath, we inhale about one pint of air; making 
ei^teen pints of air inhaled every minute ? Such is the fact ; 
find a little ciphering will show you that, every twenty-four 
hours, we inhale sixty hogsheads of air, and give passage to 
thirty hogsheads of blood ! 

4. After this assertion (which you can easily verify), we hope 
you will listen to what we have to say with a little attention 
aud respect. You need not be told that the act of breathing is 
essential to organic life. Exclusion of atmospheric air from the 
lungs for the space of three minutes wilf generally cause death. 
Breathing consists of two actions: inspiratio7i, or drawing in 
the air ; and expiration^ or forcing out the air. Now, why is 
breathing essential to life ? Simply because the blood could not 
be so purified as to be rendered fit to support life without being 
subjected to the action of the air continually pumped into our 
reservoirs by the act of respiration. The blcx)d comes in from the 
heart of a purple color, and in a heterogeneous" state, unfit for 
the nutritign of the animal body. We send it back to the heart, 

31 
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purified and transmuted by the Oxygen of the air into a homo- 
geneous" fluid of a bright-red color. 

5. But if the air we mhale is thus made to part with its 
Oxygen, has the air we ezhale undergone no change in our ser- 
vice ? Of course it has — a very important change ! You may 
easily test the fact. Put a piece of quill into the nozle of a pair 
of bellows, cause the bellows to blow into a cup of lime-water, 
and you will find no change in the appearance of the latter ; for 
through the bellows the same kind of air which we require to 
inhale is blown in. But put the quill into your mouth, and 
blow into the lime-water, and you will see it become turbid and 
white, and, if allowed to stand, a fine white powder will fall to 
the bottom. The reason is, the air which you have blown into 
the water has passed through your Lungs, and parted with its 
Oxygen, and its place has been supplied by another and a com- 
pound gas, known fts Carbonic Acid. 

6. We hope we are not growing tedious ; but we here wish you 
to be distinctly impressed with Sie fact that the air which we 
take in is a very different article from that which we give cfut. 
The air we take in is a compound gas, of whose weight Nitrogen 
forms four-fifths and Oxygen one-fiftii. The air we give out 
contains about eight per cent, more Carbonic Acid than it had 
when we inhaled it, and its Oxygen is diminished in the propor- 
tion necessary to form this acid. If the same air be respired 
over and over several times, all its Oxygen is consumed, and the 
air becomes loaded with Carbonic Acid gas. 

7. ]Sow, pray remember this: unmixed Carbonic Acid gas 
when inhaled is a deadly poison ; and even when mixed with a 
large quantity of atmospheric air, it is pernicious to health in 
proportion to its amount beyond a certain quantity. Thrust a 
lighted candle into a jar full of it, and the flame will be extin- 
guished. An ignorance of its poisonous quality, and of the im- 
portance of continuous fresh supplies of Oxygerf, has often led 
to the destruction of life. In the year 1797, the master of a 
small vessel belonging to Southampton, in England, had seventy 
passengers collected in the hold during a storm. Thinking to 
make them more secure, he spread a tarpaulin*' over the hatches 
and battened it down. On opening the hold, all the passengers 
were found dead ! The air being shut out, all the Oxygen had been 
consumed, and the deadly Carbonic Acid had been generated in 
its place. The master who had brought about this immense loss 
of life, through ignorance of the effects of foul air, became mad« 
and died soon after. 

8. The same catas'trophe was repeated, December ^2d, 1848, 
on |)oard the steamer Londonderry, from Sligo, bound for Amer- 
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ica vioF^ Lirerpool. Into a space about eighteen feet long by 
ton or twelve in width, one hundred and fifty human beings 
were packed. It was ventilated by only one opening, the com 
. panion-way, as it is called ; and, for fear that the water would 
get admissicm, this aperture was at length closed, and a tar- 
paulin nailed over it. In the darkness and heat and loath« 
someness of their airless prison, the wretched inmates shriejced 
for aid ; but the boisterousness of the storm was such that they 
could not make themselves heard by those on deck. When at 
length an opening was made, it was found that the floor was 
covered with dead bodies to the depth of some fe(ft. Seventy- 
two men, women, and children, perished on this occasion, through 
the ignorance of the captain and mate of the facts that we have 
been endeavoring to impress upon you ! 

9. Perhaps you will cry out against this most culpable igno- 
rance. Alas ! every day we witness instances of similar heed- 
lessness, which, if not so instantly fatal, do undoul^tedly operate 
to undermine the health and shorten the lives of thousands. In 
the sleeping-room, the parlor, the school-room, the church, and 
the hall of assembly, men, women, and children, are too often sub- 
jected to the inhalation of an atmosphere partially poisoned, the 
effect of which must unavoidably be mischievous in a greater or 
less degree. We have sometimes wished that air might become 
dyed of a different color after having been used, that those who 
live in a perpetual terror of fresh air might see the poisonous 
atmosphere to which they condemn themselves. It would seem 
as if some people were so in the habit of avoiding pure air, that 
if you were to shut them up in a bottle they would call out to 
you to put in the cork ! 



CLXX. — THE COMPLAINT OF A PAIR OF LUNGS. 
PART SECOND. 

1. Ahem! It is our mistress's fault, and not ours, if we 
occasionally are obliged to stop in order to cough. We had 
almost forgotten our own private grievances in speaking of 
the general suffering to our fraternity resulting from an in- 
sufficient supply of pure air. We were born into what we may 
not improperly style " this breathing world " a very healthy 
and perfect pair of Lungs. But we had not been in it long, 
before the nurse to whom our young lady had been confided 
'paused us great suffering by covering her with blankets and 
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shawls SO as to exdade the pure air, thus introducing into ool 
laboratory air which had already lost a good part of its Oxygen; 
and which was wholly unfit for our purposes. The emanations 
of the skin also, being confined by superfluous swathings, gaya 
new force to our first and worst enemy. Carbonic Acid, and con- 
tributed to weaken and perplex uis in our operations. 

2. Many infants in our neighborhood died under a similar 
course of mal-treatment, having been almost smothered under 
the coverlid, in a room the atmosphere of which had been viti- 
ated by the presence of a number of visitors. It is a wonder 
that our young lady survived as she did. We made the most, 
however, of the little Oxygen we managed to got, and kept up a 
vigilant warfare against Carbonic Acid until tlio summer came, 
and open windows and out-of-door exercise fed us with invigo- 
rating drafts, and enabled us to overcome the tendencies to dis- 
ease which an impure atmosphere had generated. 

3. No sooner had we escaped the perils of infancy, however, 
than our little mistress was placed at a school where we had to 
undergo a new series of trials. Some twenty pupils were kept 
five hours a day in an apartment, about sixteen feet long by 
fourteen wide, the windows and doors of which were carefully 
closed. By an accurate arithmetical calculation, we convinced 
ourselves that, supposing the room to be filled with fresh air 
when the pupils entered, it would be all used up in just three 
minutes afterwards, at the end of which time we poor Lungs 
had to inh&le the waste animal matter and Carbonic Acid with 
which the atmosphere was loaded. Languor, irritability, and 
dulness of the intellect, were the sure result ; and then the chil- 
dren were rapped over the knuckles for faults which a little 
fresh air would have prevented. 

4. Persons entering, and inhaling the air thus exhausted and 
corrupted, would often complain of the oppressive and ofiensive 
smell. But the schoolmistress could never be made to believe 
that anything was wrong. She had been accustomed to it so 
long that she did not perceive it. The sensibility of her lungs 
and nostrils had become blunted. Then she had false notions 
about taking cold. A current of air upon the heated body is to 
be avoided, as everybody knows ; but taking cold is often the 
result of the depression of the vital powers by the absence of 
pure air, so that when the individual goes forth into the cold 
there is not sufficient reactive energy to fortify him against the 
effect of a change of temperature. Depressed and weakened by 
a want of its natural stimulus. Oxygen, the system is unprepared 
to meet the emergency to which it is exposed. 

5. Well : no sooner had we weathered one danger than we 
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had to combat another. Our joang lady was sent to a board- 
ing-school ; and 'here we not only had to inhale a foul atnios- 
phere during school-hours, but at night we were shut up in a 
lileeping-room where five or six other pairs of Lungs were at 
work oxygenizing blood. 0, the state of that room in the 
morning ! If our old enemy, Carbonic Acid, did not have it all 
to himself, he was in a fair way to arrive at the supreme domin- 
ion, and to murder us in our beds. Our friend and ally, Oxygen, 
would be almost entirely driven from the field. Faint and 
panting, it would be sometimes with an effort that h^ could strike 
a last blow in our defence. O ! when will people learn that ven- 
tilation, or the means of supplying fresh air to the Lungs, is aa 
necessary as the supply of food to the Stomach ? 

6. At length our young lady, who, to do her justice, was 
studious and capable, left school. She had become very accom- 
plished in instrumental music, drawing, and several of the 
sciences; could speak French and Italian; but, alas! knew 
little of the commonest laws of health — not enough to take care 
that wfe had fair play in our efforts to serve her. In reading 
aloud and singing she was not half as successful as she might 
have been — owing simply to the delicate state into which we 
had been thrown by impure air, and the lack of plentiful out-of- 
door exercise. An awful trial now awaited us. She entered 
society, and her dress-maker persuaded her that an ** hour-glass 
waist " would set off her figure to advantage. How odiously 
false was the advice ! Every person of taste looks with pity or 
disgust upon the tinnatural constraints employed to disfigure the 
body, and destroy its symmetry. 

7. However, we were obliged to submit. The chest, in which 
we are enclosed, now being restricted to unnatural limits, the 
volume of air inhaled was necessarily diminished, and thus there 
was an insufficient quantity of Oxygen to vitalize the blood, 
even though we might be in a well-ventilated apartment, or in 
the open air ! But the evil was aggravated when our mistress 
began to pass her evenings in hot and badly-ventilated ball- 
rooms or concert-rooms. Then what torments, what discourage- 
ments, did we poor Lungs have to undergo ! How often would 
we sigh, " 0, for a long, deep draft of Oxygen ! " 'When will 
people consider that to produce ventilation there uust be two 
constant currents; one outward, carrying off the foul air, and 
one inward, bringing in pure air ? It is absurd to provide means 
for the admission of fresh air by a furnace or otherwise, unless 
there be some avenue for the foul air to escape. 

8. By the end of our eighteenth winter, we were in such a 
diseased state that tho doctor was called in. He sounded uf 
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with his stethoscope. Do you know what a stethoscope is ? Wt 
will toll you. When the ear is applied to the tjhest of a healthjf 
person, the sound of the air passing through the branches of the 
wind-pipe and our air-cells may be distinctly heard. This har 
given rise to the invention of the stethoscope, a small wooden, 
trumpet-shaped instrument, which transmits the sounds of respir- 
ation with great distinctness, when one end is placed against 
the chest, and the other against the ear of the listener. The 
variations of sound, produced by the modifications of disease, 
enable the listener to detect, though not always with infallible 
accuracy, the existence and extent of pulmonary affections. 

9. The j-esult of the test applied to us was, that a sea-voyage 
was recommended to the patient. . She was sent to a relative in 
England, and here, under the care of a most intelligent lady, we 
were in the course of six months restored to a state of compara- 
tive health. Why will not our American ladies adopt some of 
the good habits of their English sisters in respect to exercise 
and pure air? "In the United States," says the late A. J. 
Downing, " a gentleman or lady, who is seen regularly devoting 
a certain portion of the day to exercise, is looked upon as a 
valetudinarian, — an invalid, who is obliged to take care of him- 
self, poor soul ! and his friends daily meet him with sympathizing 
looks, hoping he » feels better.' As for th^ ladies, unless there 
is some object in taking a walk, they look upon it as the most 
stupid and unmeaning thing in the world. On the other side of 
the water, a person who should neglect the pleasure of breathing 
the free air for a couple of hours daily, or should shun the duty 
of exercise, is suspected of slight lunacy ; and ladies who should 
prefer continually to devote their leisure to the solace of luxu- 
rious cushions, rather than an exhilarating ride or walk, are 
thought a little out of their head." 

10. The consequence of this difference of habits is a marked 
difference in the health of the intelligent females of England and 
those of this country. An English woman dresses according to 
the climate and the state of the roads, and takes a healthful 
amount of exercise, let the weather be what it may. Great 
attention is also paid by her to the ventilation of her rooms. 
We had hopes that our young mistress, after her English expe- 
rience, would,, on her return home, devote herself to a more 
serious fulfilment of her duties towards us. But it is hard to 
overcome early habits of inattention and neglect. She is gradu- 
ally relapsing into the most culpable indifference in regard to 
our comfort and health. Absorbed in her social and fashionable 
pursuits, she often allows our abominable persecutor. Carbonic 
Acid, to get the upper hand ; and then she will stay within dooK 
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day after day, depriving us of the exhilarating company of our 
two best friends, Oxygen and Exercise. 

11. W3 feel that another crisis in our condition is approach- 
ing ; and that the doctor with his stethoscope will soon be called 
in again. Let others, who have a pair of Lungs to be response 
iblc' fDr, be warned by this recital. We wish we were strong 
enough to send forth (with the aid of some of our neighboring 
organs) a voice that should reach from Maine to Oregon, pene- 
trating every school-room, every church, every parlor, every 
work-shop, every railroad-car, every steamboat-cabin, every 
sleeping-room, and every hall in the land. Were it our last 
breath, we would say : Give us pure air ! Ventilate, Vbnti- 
lATB, VENTILATE! 



CLX3CI. — SELBCT PASSAGES. 

1. Indebtedness to Societt and Government. — What an 
illusion is that in which often a man exists, and in which often 
he boasts himself, as though there were over him no authority 
and no constraining influence ! '* I am my own. I am of no 
party. I own no authority. Authority has done nothing for me, 
and I owe it nothing anywhere. I have made my own fortune, 
my own mind. I am a self-made man. I am my own, altogether 
my own." And to such a person the answer is ever so simple : 
* The very words you speak, are they of your own inventing ? or 
rather are they not words of long ago, — words of your learning, 
— language derived to you from the forests of Saxony, from 
within side the walls of ancient Home, from the market-place of 
Athens, and indeed from the manner in which Adam and Eve 
talked together, even before the birth of their eldest-born ? The 
truths of astronomy, are they of your own discovery ? The arts 
by which your life is made pleasant, are they of your own invent- 
ing? Your own, altogether your own? Ah, if there were 
taken from you everything but that, you would be no better than 
a dumb savage, hiding yourself in a cave ! " We belong to 
society by every word of our tongues, every thought of our minds, 
and every thread of our garments. So largely do we belong to 
society, and perhaps almost without our ever having known it. 

And we belong to the government, perhaps almost without our 
being conscious of its exutence. "The government! I have 
nothing to do with it ; and it has nothing to do with me." And, 
with no government to care for you, how long would you be safe 
in person or property ? With a bad government, would not you 
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certainly feel yourself belonging to it, even against your wishes, 
by the oppressions you would suffer ? And do you, then, the less 
belong to a government, because of its being good, and not op- 
pressive? Not belong to a government! Ah! you walk the 
streets, protected by a shield which you do not see : you are safe 
in your home at night, not so much by the bolt on the door, aa 
by the invisible presence of law, which is round the house to 
guard it. In your manner of thinking, in your free conversation 
with your friends,, in your innermost feelings and in your 
outward life, and even in the tone of your voice, there is the 
proof and the influence of the government you belong to. — Wm. 
Mountford. 

2. The Lovl? of Home. — It is only shallow-minded pre- 
tenders who either make distinguished origin a matter of personal 
merit, or obscure origin a matter of personal reproach. Taunt 
and scoflSng at the humble condition of early life affect nobody in 
America but those who are foolish enough to indulge in them, 
and they are generally sufficiently punished by public rebuke. 
A man who is not ashamed of himself need not be ashamed 
of his early condition. It did not happen to me to be bom 
in a log-cabin; but my elder brothers and sisters were bom 
in a log-cabin, raised among the snow-drifts of New Hampshire, 
at a period so early, that -when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney, and curled over the frozen hills, there was no similar 
evidence of a white man's habitation between it and the settle- 
ments on the rivers of Canada. 

Its remains still exist ; I make to it an annual visit. I carry my 
children to it, to teach them the hardships endured by the genera- 
tions which have gone before them. I love to dwell on the 
tender recollections, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the 
touching narratives and incidents which mingle with all I know 
of this primitive family abode. I weep to think that none of 
those who inhabited it are now among the living ; and if ever 
I am ashamed of it, or if ever I fail in affectionate veneration 
for him who reared it, and defended it against savage violence 
and destruction, cherished all the domestic virtues beneath its 
roof, and, through the fire and blood of a seven years' revolution- 
ary war, shrunk from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice, to serve 
his country, and to raise his children to a condition better than 
his own, may my name, and the name of my posterity, be blot* 
ted forever from the memory of mankind ! — Daniel Webster, 

3. Resistance to Ridicule. — Learn from the earliest days 
to insure your principles against the perils of ridicule ; you can 
no more exercise your reason, if you live in the constant dread of 
laughter, than you can enjoy your life, if you are in the constani 
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tenor of death. If yoa tluok it right to difTer from the times, 
and to make a stand for any valuable point of morals, do it, how^ 
ever rustic, however antiquated, however pedantio it may appear ; 
— do it, not by insolence, but seriously and grandly,' as a man 
who has a soul of his own in his bosom, and did not wait till it 
was breathed into him by the breath of fashion. Let men call 
you mean, if you know you are just ; hypocritical, if you are 
honestly religious ; pusillanimous, if you feel that you are firm : 
resistance soon converts unprincipled wit into sincere respect; and 
no aftertime can tear from you those feelings which every man 
carries within him who has made a noble and successful exertion 
in a virtuous cause. — Reo. Sydney Smith, 

4. Impobtance of Vkracity. — Let it be always borne in 
mind that he who knowingly utters what is false tells a lie ; and 
a lie, whether white or of any other color, is a violation of the 
command of that God by whom we must be judged. And let us 
remember that there is no vice which more easily than this stu- 
pefies a man's conscience. He who tells lies frequently will soon 
become an habitual liar ; and an habitual liar will soon lose the 
power of readily distinguishing between the conceptions of his 
imagination and the recollections of his memory. Let everyone, 
therefore, beware of the most distant approaches to this detesta- 
ble vice. A volume might easily be written on the misery and 
toss of character which have grown out of a single lie; and 
another volume of illustrations of the* moral power which men 
have gained by means of no other prominent attribute than that 
of bold, unshrinking veracity. — President Wayland. 

5. On Perseverance under Failure. — The differences of 
character are never more distinctly seen than in times when men 
are surrounded by difficulties and misfortunes. There are some 
who, when disappointed by the failure of an undertaking from 
which they had expected great things, make up their minds at 
once to exert themselves no longer against what they call fate, 
as if thereby they could avenge themselves upon fate ; others 
grow desponding and hopeless ; but a third class of men will 
rouse themselves just at such moments, and say to themselves, 
<* The more difficult it is to attain my ends, the more honorable it 
will be ; " and this is a maxim which every one should impress 
upon himself as a law. Some of those who are guided by it 
prosecute their plans with obstinacy, and so perish others, who 
are more practical men, if they have failed in one way, will try 
another. — Niebukr, 

6. The Abuse of the Imagination. — He who cannot command 
his tkaughts must not hope to control his actions. All mental 
superiority originates in habits of thinking. By vain thoughts, 
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we may uudirdtand those wilful excursions of the imagination, 
those airy visions of future happiness (as improbable as they are 
indeed undesirable), which, it is to be feared, are by many not 
only admitted, but encouraged. The effects of this kind of in- 
dulgence on the mind are much the same as those of intemperance 
on the body ; enfeebling its powers, rendering every present oc- 
cupation insipid, every duty dry, and creating a distaste for all 
mental improvement; at the same time that it cherishes the 
love of self, and blunts every benevolent and generous senti- 
ment. 

Nor is it too much to say, that an habitual indulgence of these 
visionary pleasures is absolutely incompatible with religious im- 
provement. The mind, whose favorite employment is forming 
plans and wishes for possessing the pleasures, honers, riches, 
vanities of this world, cannot be seeking, ^^ firsts the kingdom of 
God ; " cannot be " hungering and thirsting after righteousness ;'' 
cannot have " fixed its affections on things above." Well, then, 
might David exclaim, " I hate vain thoughts, but Thy law do I 
love." He knew that to love both was impossible, for he sets 
them in direct opposition to each other. — JaiiB Taylor, 

7. Idleness. — An idle and vacant life, even with all the aid 
that amusement can give, is not calculated to be a happy one ; 
and this simply because Providence has constituted us with a 
view to activity, as what was to be the means of accommodating 
the raw materials of the physical world to our needs. Idleness, 
therefore, injures and- disorganizes, while activity alone will pre- 
serve health or secure the prolongation of life. Who, it may be 
asked, in one word, are the happy ? — Those who have something 
and not too much to do ; that something being suitable to their 
faculties and their tastes. Who are the unhappy ? Alas ! what 
a large portion of the class is composed of those who, having all 
their ordinary needs supplied from other sources, do not need to 
labor ! — Chambers, 

8. A Habit op Jesting. — Some persons give themselves up 
so entirely to an ironical and bantering kind of discourse, and use 
a phraseology so full of whimsical slang, that their real senti- 
ments are at length buried beneath a mass of rubbish, and, after 
knowing them for years, you become alive to the painful recol- 
lection, that, during the whole time, you have not found in their 
character a single piece of solid ground whereon to rest your 
foot. Persons of this kind live in a perpetual masquerade ; they 
grow old with the rattle in their hands ; and, while their neigh- 
bors are all more or less busied with serious objects, they aim at 
no higher gratification than that of being laughed at. All manlj 
and estimable qualities in time sink under the habit. — jB."* 
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9. Local Associations. — To abstract^ the mlLri from all 
local emotion would be impossible if it were endeavored, and 
would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever withdraws us 
from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future, predominate over the present, advances us in 
the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and my friends be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indiflferent and unmoved 
over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or 
virtue. The man is little to be envied whose patriotism would 
not gain force on the plains of Mar'athon," or whose piety would 
not grow wanner among the ruins of I6na.° — Johnson, 



CLXXII. — FROM HAMLET. 
Hamlet — Guildknstern — Rosencrantz. 

Hamlet, What have you, my good friends, deserved at liie 
hands of fortune, that she sends you to prison hither ? 

GuUdenstem. Prison, my lord ! 

Ham. Denmark *s a prison. 

JRosencrantz, Then is the world one. 

Ham, A goodly one; in which there are many con'fines, 
wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being one of the worst. 
* Bos, We think not so, my lord. 

Ham, Why, then 'tis none to you; for there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so : to me it is a 
Drison. 

JRos, Why, then your ambition makes it one ; 't is too narrow 
for your mind. 

Ham, ! I could be bounded in a nutshell, and count my- 
sdf a king of infinite space, were it not that I have bad dreams, 
. . . But, in the beaten way of friendship, what make you at 
Elsinore ? 

Ros, To visit you, my lord ; no other occasion. 

Ham, Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks; but I 
thank you ; and sure, dear friends, my thanks are too dear, a 
halfpenny." Were you not sent for ? Is it your own inclining ? 
Is it a free visitation ? Come, come ; deal justly with me ; come, 
come ; nay, speak. 

GuU, What should we say, my lord ? 

Ham, Anything ; but to the purpose. You were sent for , 
and there is a kind of confession iu your looks, which your 
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modesties have not craft enough to color ; I know the good king 
and queen have sent for you. 

Bos, To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teach me. But let me conjure" you, 
by the rights of our fellowship, by the consonancy of our youth, 
by the obligation of our ever-preserved love, and by what more 
dear a better proposer could charge you withal, be even and direct 
with me, whether ye were sent for, or no ^ 

JRos. What say you ? [To Guildenstern.] 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you ; [Aside,] if you love 
me, hold not off. 

GuU, My lord, we were sent for. 

Ham, I will tell you why ; so shall my anticipation prevent 
your discovery, and your secrecy to the king and queen moult" 
no feather. I have of late (but wherefore I know not) lost all 
my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises : and, indeed, it goes so 
heavily with my disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a sterile prom'ontory ; this most excellent canopy, 
the air, look you, this brave overhanging firmament, this majesti- 
cal roof fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing 
to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapors. What 
a piece of work is a man ! How noble in reason ! how infinite in 
faculties ! in form, and moving, how express and admirable ! in 
action, how like an angel ! in apprehension, how like a god ! the 
beauty of the world ! the par'agon of animals ! And yet, to me, 
what is this quintessence of dust ? ... . Gentlemen, you are 
welcome to Eisinore. Your hands. You are welcome ; but m^ 
uncle-father and aunt-mother are deceived. 

Cruil, In what, my dear lord ? 

Ham, I am but mad north-north-west; when the wind Ib 
southerly, I know a hawk from a hand-saw. 



ANOTHER SCENE WITH THE SAME. 

Guil, Good, my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 

Ham, Sir, a whole history. 

Cruil, The king, sir, — 

Ham, Ay, sir, what of him ? 

Guil, Is, in his retirement, marvellous distempered. 

Ham, With drink, sir ? 

Guil. No, my lord, with choler 

Ham, Your wisdom should show itself more" richer, to signiQf 
this to the doctor ; for, for me to put him to his purgation wouldf 
perhaps, plunge him into more choler. 
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GuU. Good, my lord, put jour discourse into some frame, and 
start not so wildly from mj affair. 

Ham. I am tome, sir ; pronounce. 

GuU, The queen your mother, in most great affliction of spirit, 
hatli sent me to you. 

Ham. You are welcome. 

GuU. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the right 
breed. If it shall please you to make me a wholesome answer, I 
will do your mother's commandment ; if not, your pardon and my 
return shall be the end of my business. 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

GuU. What, my lord? * 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answer ; my wit 's diseased : 
but, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall command ; or, 
rather, as you say, my mother ; therefore no more, but to the 
matter. My mother, you say, — 

"Ros. Then thus she says : Your behavior hath struck her into 
amazement and admiration. 

Ham. wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother! 
But is there no sequel at the heels of this mother's admiration ? 
Impart. 

Bos. She desires to speak with you in her closet, ere you go 
to bed. 

Ham. We shall obey, wore she ten times our. mother. Have 
you any ftirther trade with us ? 

^z. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do still, by these pickers and stealers ! [Showing 
his fingers.] 

Ros, Good, my lord ; what is your cause of distemper ? You 
do surely but bar the door upon your own liberty, if you deny 
your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

JRos. How can that be, when you have the voice of the king 
himself for your succession in Denmark ? 

Ham. Ay, sir, but, " While the grass grows," — the proverb 
is something musty. [Enter the Players, with recorders.y^ 0, 
the recorders : — let me see one. To withdraw with you : — 
[To GuU.] Why do you go about to recover the wind of me, as 
if you would-drive me into a toil ? 

GuU. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is too 
unmannerly. 

Ham. I do not well understand that. Will you play upon 
ihis pipe ? 

(hM. My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 
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Gnil, Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

Guii. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. *Tis |is easy as lying; govern these ventages with 
your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and 
it will discourse most eloquent music. Look you, these are the 
stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any utterance of har- 
mony ; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you, now, how unworthy a thing you make 
of me ! You would play upon me ;^ you would seem to know 
my stops ; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery ; you 
would sound 90 from my lowest note to the top of my compass; 
—and there is much music, excellent voice, in this little organ; yet 
cannot you make it speak. Why, do you think I am easier to be 
played on than a pipe? Call me what instrument you wil^ 
though you can fret me, you cannot play upon me. shaksfeare 



CLXXIII. — POETRY OF THE SEASONS. 

PART TmRD. 

1. A Beautiful Day in Autumn. — Southey. 

There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven ; the blessed Sun alone. 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Careered, p^oicing in his fields of light. 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky. 
The billows heave ! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where along the bending line of shore 
Such hue is thrown as when the peacock's neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks 
Of Ocean are abroad ; like floating foam. 
The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 
With long, protruded neck, the cormorants 
Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It was a day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling : even the insect swarms 
From their dark nooks and coverts issued forth. 
To sport through one day of existence more ; 
The solitary primrose on the bank 
Seemed now ks though it had no cause to mourn 
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Its bleak autumnal birth ; the rocks and shores, 
The forest, and the everlasting hills, 
Smiled in that joyful sunshine, — they partook 
The universal blessing. 

2. An Am^ican Autumnal Scene. — Anon, 

Standing upon this mountain-side, you look , 

Far down and round on forest beyond forest. 

Sweeping through vales profound and up steep hills. 

Where every leaf by Autumn's alchemy 

Is changed to some rich gem. The maple here 

Shoots up its ruby spire, and there the oak 

Stands all transmuted into burnished gold. 

The woodbine hangs festoons of purple there 

Around the yellow sycamore, and here 

^ shower of amethysts and sapphires bright 

Suspended glitters on the drapery 

Of the majestic elm. How glonous all 

Beneath this unobscured October sun H 

And now a breeze sets every tint in motion. 

Lakes, cataracts, and streams of painted leaves, 

Are heaving, flowing in the admiring light ! 

The wild birds sing as if their sense partook 

The rapture of the poet, and his speech 

Essays to utter the unspeakable ! 

3. November. — Bryant, 

Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun ! 

One mellow smile through the soft vapory air. 
Ere o'er the frozen earth the loud winds run, 

Or snows are sifted o'er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 

And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that, in the breeze. 

Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 

Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 

And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened air. 

♦ 4. Hope amid Decay. 

O'er the wild waste the autumnal leaf careers ; 

Nor vale nor mountain now is ripe with flowers ; 
Nature's fair brow the snow of winter sears, 

And all but Hope hath fled her once green bowers, — 
Hope, with her sonny hair. 
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And why thus lonely lingers she, when all 
The glorioufl gifts of Summer are no more 1 — 

Her foot already treads Spring's leafy hall ! 
Her eyes see sunbeams gild the distant shore,— 
Distant, yet still how fiiir ! 



CLXXIV. — TELEGRAPHS. 

1. From the earliest times, men have known how to communi- 
cate with those living at a distance, especially in times of urgency, 
by means of the fire-signal. When, however, from hill to hill 
over a whole landscape, the beacon-flames arose, these signals 
could communicate no very definite information. It could only 
be learned that some great event had occurred. Vastly more 
useful, therefore, were the telegraphs," which, by varying the 
positions of their arms, represented letters, syllables, and whole 
words, and so rendered a regular conversation possible between 
individuals separated by a hostile army, or other insurmountable 
obstructions. The language which these telegraphs exchanged 
with one another, from one tower or steeple to another, before the 
eyes of the enemy, or thousands of the curious, depended upon 
an agreement between those who had to converse by these means ; 
to them alone was it intelligible. Others, who lacked the key, 
30uld only guess at the meaning of the quickly-changing positions 
of the machine. 

2. Of a quite different character are the telegraphs of which 
we now propose to speak. By their means the apparently im- 
possible has been made easy. Two persons, living fifty, or, 
indeed, hundreds of miles apart, may now communicate their 
thoughts in words, not, as in the case of the ordinary telegraph, 
in the space of an hour, or a half-hour, but instantly, as if they 
were seated at the same table. And could a connection by cop- 
per wire be established between Washington and Pekin', and the 
loss of power which the electric fluid would sustain in such a 
space be avoided, then might a person in the capital of China 
receive intelligence from the United States in a fraction of a 
second ; and even the man in the rruxm^ if our electric fluid could 
be carried thither, would hear ^m the earth in the space of a 
second, for the transmission of thought by this method is swifter 
than light. The electric fluid travels in this way about two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand miles in a second ; a ray of 
light, only one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles. 

3. But, in addition to this all-soipassing speed, such a mods 
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of commnnication has quite other advantages over the ordinary 
telegraph. That which is to be commuDicated to a distant point 
is not seen by thousands of eyes, but oijy at the destined place 
does it make itself known. The course which the word thus 
expressed takes, ip the invisible fomi of an electric discharge, is 
hidden under the earth, or, enclosed in the metal of the wire, 
passing high over the roofs of cities. But when it reaches its 
goal it announces itself, not only to the eye by the common tele- 
graphic sign, but also to the ear. He with whom another com- 
municates in the stDl, midnight hour, sits, perhaps, sunk in 
thought at his desk, or has fallen asleep, — the sound of a littl > 
bell arouses him ; he listens ; the sounds now of a lower, then 
of a higher toned bell are repeated ; the number of bell -strokes, 
and the difference of the sounds, have meaning. 

4, First, a deep sound, then, quickly succeeding, a higher, and 
then again a low note, represent an A ; a low note, succeeded 
by two high notes, and again a low note, signifies B ; a low note, 
followed by no high note, and a high note followed by no low note, 
signify, the first E, the last J ; three low notes, following one 
upon the other, stand for D. Thus, by the number and variety 
of sounds, every letter of the alphabet is expressed. Between 
the letters occurs a short pause ; between the words the interval 
is longer. Thus, rapidly as an intelligent child may make out 
words by spelling, does it become possible by practice to under- 
stand the language of bells. 

6. But suppose that the person to whom the distant intelli- 
gence comes is not awakened by the first stroke of the bell, and 
has lost the first part., or the whole, even, of what is thus commu- 
nicated. Still, the loss is not irrep'arable. He finds, upon ap- 
proaching the table at which his magical telegraph is arranged, 
that everything which he had failed to hear is set down there in 
visible characters. He finds a letter written, not, indeed, in 
ordinary characters, but in points, the peculiar position of which 
(corresponding to the different notes of the bell), and their com- 
bination, represent alphabetical signs, marked, like the sounds, 
with regularly occiurring intervals between the letters and the 
words ; or, by another plan, he may find a message legibly printed 
out in bold letters on a narrow strip of paper. 

6. In such phenomena as the motion of the electric fluid and 
of light, which the mind of man has taken into his service and 
learned to use at will, we have a type of the difference between 
the action of the mind and the body. Electricity and Light, 
although possessing power to penetrate space to an extent almost 
immeasurable, are indeed both material agents, and yet distance 
and time are almost annihilated by them ; the connection they 
32* 
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establish, although by the material means of a metallic condactor. 
is miraculously direct and intimate. But what must that uniting 
attraction of souls be, which requires no corporeal medium, but 
darts instantaneously through an all-uniting spiritual element 
from one disembodied spirit to another ! Evefi now the director 
of an electric telegraph, although confined by the burthen of a 
body to a certain spot, is able at pleasure to converse with a 
distant friend, and be present with him in thought and will. 
What will not be possible when this confinement to the conditions 
of our planet shall fall away ! 6chfbkii'«' 



CLXXV.-^THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

1. Hark ! the warning needles click, 
Hither — thither — clear and quick. 
He who guides their speaking play 
Stands a thouaa&d miles away ! 
Here we feel the electric thrill 
Guided by his simple will ; 

Here the instant message read. 
Brought with more than lightning speed. 

Sing who will of Orphean" lyre. 
Ours the wonder-working wire \ 

2. Let the sky be dark or clear. 
Comes the faithful messenger ; 
Npw it tells of loss and grief, 
Now of joy in sentence brief, 
Now of safe or sunken ships, 
Now the murderer outstrips. 
Now of war and fields of blood, 
Now of fire, and now of flood. 

Sing who will of Orphean lyre. 
Ours the wonder-working wire ! 

3. Think the thought, and speak the word. 
It is caught as soon as heard. 

Borne o'er mountains, lakes, and seas, 

To the far antij/odes ;«' 

Boston speaks at twelve o'clock, 

Natchez reads ere noon the shock 

Seems it not a feat sublime ? 

Intellect has conquered Time ! 

Sing who will of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wire • 

4 . Marvel — triumph of our day, 
Flash all ignorance away I 
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Flaah sincerity of speech, 

Noblest aims to all who teach ; 

Flash till Power shall learn the Right, 

Flash till Reason conquer Might ; 

Flash resolve to every mind ; 

Manhood flash to all mankind ! 

Sing who ^ill of Orphean lyre, 
Ours the wonder-working wure ! 



cLxxvi. — photog'eaphy, or LIGHT-DKAWING. 

1. The sunlight acts with a decomposiDg power, especially on 
^e combinations of gold and silyer with difierent substances ; 
these metals may be separated, by means of light, in a metallio 
form, or in a condition of imperfect oxydation." Iodine is a sub- 
stance obtained from the ashes of several sea-plants. It is mixed, 
besides, in minute quantities, with the water of various springs. 
This substance, insol'uble in water, soluble in spirits of wine, of 
an almost metallic brightness, changing by heat into a violet- 
blue colored gas, enters, like Ohlo'rine and Bro'mine (its fellow 
inhabitants of the sea and of sea-plants), into combinations with 
silver, from which this metal is immediately separated by the 
influence of light. Upon the facility with which iodide of silver 
is decomposed rests the discovery made in the year 1839, by 
Niepci^ and Daguerre.^ 

2. A copper plate is covered (plated) with silv-er, and carefully 
polished, in Order to obtain as pure and smooth a surface as pos- 
sible. It is then placed in the dark in a vessel, at the bottom 
of which is put iodine, which, by being heated from below, in 
converted into vapor, and in this form combines with the silvei 
on the surface of the plate, which then becomes of a light-yellovi 
color. As soon as this combination is completed, the metai 
plate, with its fine covering of iodide of silver, is immediatelj 
taken out and placed in a cam'era" obscu'ra, in which the imago 
of the object, illuminatod by the sun, is formed by a lens in 
diminished proportions upon the metal plate, as upon any othei* 
surface placed in the focus. In a few moments the light, pass- 
ing from the illuminated body into the camera obscura, and upou 
the iodide of silver, acts upon this composition ; the silver id 
separated from the iodine. 

3. Bat, still, when the plate is drawn quickly out (before th« 
weaker light of the surrounding air has exerted its decomposing 
influence), not a trace of a picture is discernible on its surface ; 
but it becomes visible when the plate is taken from the camera 
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obscora) .and placed for some moments in a dark box, filled with 
the vapor rising from me-cury heated .to one hundred and forty- 
nine or one hundred and lifty-eight degrees, which, in this form, 
unites with the silver which is disengaged from the iodine by the 
effect of the light. There now remains nothing to be done but 
to get rid of the thin film, consisting of iodide of silver undecora- 
posed, in order to prevent the further action of light upon the 
plate. , 

4. This is done by dipping the plate in a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda in water, or in a boiling hot solution of common 
salt, the iodine thus quitting the silver and uniting with the soda. 
The plate is then washed in perfectly pure, distilled water. The 
quicksilver amal'gam formed in the places where the silver has 
separated from the iodine is unaffected by the weak hypo-sul- 
phite of soda solution, or the boiling salt water. This amalgam 
stands now, raised upon the bright sUver plate, forming the lights 
of the picture ; and the silver, cleansed wholly from the iodine, 
reflects light so perfectly as to appear dark, thus forming the 
shades, and the picture is done. 

5. This method, first employed and thus described by the 
inventor of Photog'raphy, may be varied in different ways, by 
using, instead of iodine in a solid form, a solution of the same, 
diluted with water, in spirits of wine ; to get rid of the iodide 
of silver covering, a cold solution of common salt suffices, if the 
plate, which is dipped into the solution, be touched by a small 
rod of zinc, and the chemical action be accelerated by galvan'io 
influence. The sensibility of the silver solution to the influence 
of light may be still further increased by the use of a combina- 
tion of iodine and chlorine, instead of pure iodine ; or by adding 
a portion of bromine to the solution ; or by holding the plate, 
when the formation of the iodide of silver film is completed, for 
some moments over a weak solution of chlorine, by which its 
yellowish color becomes red. By means of these improvements 
has it become possible to seize the swiftly-flitting spectacle of the 
visible world, and fix it as a picture. 

G. It is indeed marvellous what can bo done by the invention 
of the Daguerreotype, this simple combination of a camera ob- 
Bcura and a metal plate covered with a tincture of iodide of 
silver. The traveller, whose way lies through a country never 
represented by human hand, while he rests in the shade of a rock 
or tree, has only to let the image of the landscape, illuminated 
by the sun, fall upon his Daguerreotype plate in a camera obscura, 
or he may direct his apparatus to a master-piece of ancient archi- 
tecture, and he has a copy of the landscape or the edifice, with 
the fidelity of which, to the minutest particular, the art of mac 
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can enter into no rivalry. To obtain copies of the inscriptions, 
Bcarcelj legible, and as yet undeciphcred, which are found on the 
Bites of ancient rains, formerly required hours and days of learned 
labor ; they may now be prepared at once by the method of 
Daguerre. schubert 



CLXXVII. — IHK DECLAKATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

1. On the second of July, 1776, the resolution of Independ- 
ence was adopted by the old Congress ; and, on the ever-memo- 
rable Fourth of July of that year, the Declaration reported by 
the Committee, with some slight alterations, was agreed to and 
promul'gated. It is now a nation's creed. Let it not be sup- 
posed that the measure was carried without opposition. Assaults 
it did encounter, resistance it did suffer; not from the ene- 
mies only of our country, but from her most sincere friends. 
The timid were alarmed. The minds of men of ordinary con- 
stancy were possessed with doubts and hesitation at this final, 
this irretrievable step. Heroic courage and patriotism were 
what the occasion demanded, and what — let us be thankful for 
it ! — the occasion found. 

2. It was, indeed, a fearful question. At the last moment, 
when it was about to be put, a celebrated member of the Con- 
gress, a gentleman of undoubted patriotism, rose and spoke 
against the proposed measure. He stated the consequences of 
it in alarming colors. Silence and doubt ensued. It was then 
that John Adams, the " pillar of its support," as Mr. Jefferson 
has styled him, rose in reply. His fervid eloquence silenced 
every doubt. The question was settled, and the vote of the 
States was unanimous. In what language he made this last and 
powerful appeal, we may judge from the triumphant burst of 
patriotic exultation and pious emotion with which he wrote to a 
friend on the following day. 

3. ** Yesterday the greatest question was decided that was 
ever debated in America ; and greater, perhaps, never was or 
will be decided by men. A resolution was passed, without one 
dissenting colony, * that these United States are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent States.' The day is passed. 
The Fourth of July, 1776, will be a memorable epoch" in the 
history of America. I am apt to believe it will be celebrated 
by succeeding generations as the great anniversary festival. It 
«ught to be commemorated as the day of deliverance by solemn 
ftcts of devotion to Almighty God. 

4. <*It ought to be solemnized with* pomp, showg, games^ 
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sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminatioDS, from one end of 
the continent to the other, from this time forward forever. Yoq 
will think me transported with enthusiasm, but I am not. I am 
well aware of the toil, and blood, and treasure, that it will cost 
to maintain this Declaration, and support and defend these 
States ; yet, through all the gloom, I can see the rays of light 
and glory. I can see that the end is worth more than all the 
means ; and that posterity will triumph, although you and I may 
rue, — which, I hope, we shall not." john seboeant. 



CLXXVIII. — THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS AMONG 
THEMSELVES. 

1. Hoping to reach the camp of the rangers before nightfall, 
we pushed on until twilight, when we were obliged to halt on 
the borders of a ravine. The rangers bivouacked" under trees, 
at the bottcm of the dell, while we pitched our tent on a rocky 
knoll near a running stream. The night came on dark and 
overcast, with flying clouds, and much appearance of rain. The 
fires of the rangers burnt brightly in the dell, and threw strong 
masses of hght upon the robber-looking groups that were cook- 
ing, eatittfj, and drinking, around them. 

2. To f\dd to the wildness of the scene, several Osage Indians, 
visitors fr^jm the village we had passed, were mingled among the 
men. Three of them came and seated themselves by our fire. 
They watched everything that was going on round them, in 
silence, and looked like figures of monumental bronze. We 
gave them food, and, what they most relished, coffee ; for the 
Indians partake in the universal fondness for this beverage, 
which pervades the West. When they had made their supper, 
they stretched themselves, side by side, before the fire, and be- 
gan a low nasal chant, drumming with their hands upon their 
breasts by way of accompaniment. 

3. Their chant seemed to consist of regular staves, every one 
terminating, not in a melodious cadence, but in the abrupt inter- 
iection, htik ! uttered almost like a hiccup. The chant related 
to ourselves, our appearance, our treatment of th6m, and all 
that they knew of our plans. This mode of improvising" is com- 
mon throughout the savage tribes ; and in this way, with a few 
simple inflections of the voice, they chant all their exploits in 
war and hunting, and occasionally indulge in a vein of comio 
humor and dry satire, to which the Indians appear to me maoh 
more prone than is generally imagined. 
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4. In fact, the Indians that I have had an opportunity of 
seeing in real life are qnite different from those described in 
poetry. They are by no means the stoics"' that they are repre- 
Bented ; taciturn, unbending, without a tear or a smile. Taci- 
turn they are, it is true, when in company with white men, 
whose good will they distrust, and whose language they do not 
understand ; but the white man is equally taciturn under like 
circumstances. When the Indians are among themselves, how- 
ever, there cannot be greater gossips. Half their time is taken 
up in talking over their adventures in war and hunting, and in 
telling whimsical stories. 

5. They are great mimics and buffoons, also, and entertain 
themselves excessively at the expense of the whites with whom 
they have associated, and who have supposed them impressed 
with profound respect for their grandeur and dignity. They 
are curious observers, noting everything in silence, but with a 
keen and watchful eye ; occasionally exchanging a glance or a 
grunt with each other, when anything particularly strikes them, 
but reserving all comments until they are alone. Then it is that 
they give full scope to criticism, satire, mimicry, and mirth. 

6. In the course of my journey along the frontier, I have had 
repeated opportunities of noticing their excitability and boister- 
ous merriment at their games ; and have occasionally noticed a 
group of Osages sitting round a fire until a late hour of the 
night, engaged in the most animated conversation, and at times 
making the woods resound with peals of laughter. As to tears, 
they have them in abundance, both real and affected ; at times 
they make a merit of them. No one weeps more bitterly or pro- 
fusely at the death of a relative or friend ; and they have stated 
times when they repair to howl and lament at their graves. As 
far as I can judge, the Indian of poetical fiction is like the shep- 
herd of pastoral romance, a mere personification of imaginary 
attributes. irvino. 



CLXXIX. — DRAMATIC EXTRACTS. 

1. EfvxcT or Oratory on a Multitude. — Rev, George Croly, 

His words seemed oracles 

That pierced their bosoms ; and each man would tarn, 

And gaze in wonder on his neighbor's &ce, 

That with the like dumb wonder answered him : 

Then some would weep, some shout, some, deeper touched. 

Keep down the cry with motion of their hands, 

in rear but to have lost a syllable. 
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The evening came, yet there the people stood, 
As if 'twere noon, and they the marole sea, 
Sleeping without a wave. You could have heard 
The beating of your pulses while he spoke. 

2. Soliloquy of Van Arteveldb. — Henry Taylor. 

Say that I fall not in this enterprise, — 
Still must my life be full of hazardous turns, 
And they that house with me must ever live 
In imminent peril of some evil fate. — 
Make fast the doors ; heap wood upon the fire ; 
Draw in your stools, and pass the goblet round. 
And be the prattling voice of children heard. 

Now let us make good cheer But what is thiaf 

Do I not see, or do I dream I see, 

A form that midmost in the circle sits 

Half visible, his face deformed vnth scars. 

And foul with blood ? — ! yes, — I know it — there 

Sits Danger with his feet upon the hearth ! 

The dweller in the mountains, on whose ear 
The accustomed cataract thunders unobserved, -^ 
The seaman, who sleeps sound upon the deck, 
Nor hears the loud lamenting of the blast, 
Nor heeds the weltering of the plangent^* wave, — 
These have not lived more undisturl»d than I. 
But build not upon this ; the swollen stream 
May shake the cottage of the mountaineer, 
And drive him forth ; the seaman, roused at length, 
Leara from his slumber on the wave-washed deck ; 
And now the time comes fast when here in Ghent 
He who would live exempt from injuries 
Of armed men must be hunself in arms. 
This time is near for all, — nearer for me. 
I will not wait upon necessity, 
And leave myself no choice of vantage-ground, 
But rather meet the times where best I may, 
And mould and &.shion them as best I can. 

3. Innocence. 

Whence learned she this 1 0, she was innocent ! 
And to be innocent is Nature's wisdom ! 
The fledge-dove knows the prowlers of the air. 
Feared soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter 
And the young steed recoils upon his haunches. 
The never yet seen adder's hiss first heard. 
O, surer than suspicion's hundred eyes 
Is that fine sense which to the pure in heart 
By mere oppug'nancy of their ovm goodneai. 
Reveals the approach of evil. 
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4. TxTcs BEFORE Jerusalek . — - Rev, H. H, Milmam 

It must be — 

And yet it moves me, Romans ! it confounds 

Tlie counsel of my firm philosophy, 

That Ruin's merciless ploughshare must |)aas o'or. 

And barren salt^ be sown on yon proud city. — * 

As on this olive-crowned hill we stand, 

Where Hebron at our feet its scanty waters 

Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion. 

As through a valley sacred to sweet peace. 

How boldly doth it front us ! how majestically ! 

Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill-side 

Is hung with marble fabrics, line o'er line, 

Terrace o'er terrace, nearer still and nearer 

To the blue heavens ! There bright and sumptuous pakooB^ 

With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 

There towers of war that frown in massy strength ; 

While over all banes the rich purple eve. 

As conscious of its being her last mrewell 

Of light and glory to that fated city. 

And, as our clouds of battle, dust, and smoke, 

Are melted into air, behold the Temple 

In undisturbed and lone serenity. 

Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 

In the profound of heaven ! It stands before us 

A mount of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles ! 

The very sun, as though he worshipped there. 

Lingers upon the gildra cedar roo&. 

And dovni the long and branching porticos ! 

On every flowery-sculptured capital 

Glitters the homage of his parting beams ! 

By Her'culeB ! the sight might almost win 

The offended majesty o#Rome to mercy. 



5. The Duke Aranza to Juliana. — John Tobin, 

i '11 have no glittering gewgaws stuck about you. 

To stretch the gaping eyes of idiot wonder. 

And make men stare upon a piece of earth 

As on the star-vnx)ught firmament ; no feathers 

To wave as streamers to your vanity ; 

Nor cumbrous silk, that, vnth its rustling sound, 

Makes proud the flesh that bears it. She 's adorned 

Amply that in her husband's eye looks lovely — 

The truest mirror that an honest wife 

Can see her beauty in ! 

Thus modestly attired, 
A half-blown rose stuck in thy braided hair, 
With no more'diamondf than those eyes are made of, 
33 
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No deeper rabies than compose thy lips. 
Nor peiurls more predoas than inhabit them, -~ 
With the pure red and white, which that same hand 
Which blends the rainbow mingles in thy cheeks, ^- 
This well-proportioned form (think not I flatter) 
In graceful motion to harmonious sounds, 
And thy free tresses dancing in the wind, - — 
Thou 'It fix as much observance as chaste dameb 
Can meet without a blush. 



CLXXX. — THE COLOSSEUM BY MOONLIGHT. 

The Co)osaeam is the name giren to* the largest amphitheatre m tii« 
world, — that of Vespasian and Titus in Rome, completed in the eightieth 
year of the Christian era, and the ruins of which are still attractive for their 
stupeodoas and picturesque appearance. It is a building of an elliptio 
figure, and ooyers five acres and a quarter of ground, the walls being one 
hundred and sizty-six feet high. It had seats for eighty-seven thousand 
spectators, with standing room for twenty-two thousand others. The great 
object of this magnificent building was to exhibit the brutal spectacle of 
the gladiators contending with wild beasts. The following is an account of 
a recent visit by moonlight to the Colosseum, by an American traveller : 

1. As a matter of course, everybody goes to the Colosse'om by 
moonlight. The great charm of the ruin under this condition is, 
that the imagination is substitutod for sight, the mind for the 
eye. The essential character of moonlight is hard rather thaa 
soft. The line between light and shadow is sharply defined, and 
there is no gradation of color. Blocks and walls of silver are 
bordered by and spring out of chasms of blackness. But moon- 
light shrouds the Colosseum in mystery. It opens deep vaults 
of gloom where the eye meets only an ebon wall, but upon which 
the fancy paints innumerable pictures in solemn, splendid, and 
tragic colors. Shadowy forms of emperor and lictor, and vestal 
virgin and gladiator and martyr, come out of the darkness, and 
pass before us in long and silent procession. ' The breezes which 
blow through the broken arches are changed into voices, and 
recall the shouts and cries of a vast audience. By day the Co- 
losseum is an impressive fact ; by night it is a stately vision. 
By day it is a lifeless form ; by night, a vital thought. 

2. The Colosseum should by all means be seen by a bright 
starlight, or under the growing sickle of a young moon. The 
fainter ray and deeper gloom bring out more strongly its visionary 
and ideal character. When the full moon has blotted out the 
stars, it fills the vast gulf of the building with a flood of spectral 
light, which falls with a chilling touch upon the spirit ; for then 
the ruin is like a " cQrpse in its shroud of snow,*' and the moon is 
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a pale watdier bj its side. But when the walls, veL'ed in deep 
shadow, seiMd a part of the darkness in which they are lost» — 
when the stars are seen through their chasms and breaLs, and 
sparkle along the broken line of the battlements, — the scene 
becomes another, though the same ; more indistinct, yet not so 
moamful ; contracting the sphere of sight, but enlarging that of 
thought ; less burdening, but more suggestive. 

3. It was mj fortune to see the Colosseum, on one occasion, 
under lights which were neither of night nor day. Arrange- 
ments were made by a party of German artists to illuminate it 
with artificial flames of blue, red, and green. The evening was 
propitious for the object, being dark and still, and nearly all the 
idlers in Rome attended. Everything was managed with taste 
and skill, and the experiment was entirely successful. It was 
quite startling to see the darkness suddenly dispelled by theso 
weird lights, revealing a dense mass of animated countenances, 
and hanging a broad sheet of green or crimson upon the wall. 
The magic change was a sort of epigram to the eye. But, from 
the association of such things with the illusions of the stage, the 
spectacle suggested debasing comparisons. It seemed a theatri- 
cal exhibition, unworthy of the dignity and majesty of the Colos- 
seum. It was like seeing a faded countenance repaired with 
artificial roses, or a venerable form clothed in some quaint and 
motley disguise, suited only to the bloom and freshness of youth. 
Such lights, far more than sunshine, " gild but to flout the ruin 
gray." 

4. But under all aspects, — in the blaze of noon, at sunset, by 
the light of the moon or stars, — the Colosseum stands alone and 
unapproached. It is the monarch of ruins. It is a great 
tragedy in stone, and it softens and subdues the mind like a 
drama of .^'chylus or Shakspeare. It is a colossal type of 
those struggles of humanity against an irresistible destiny, in 
which the tragic poet finds the elements of his art. The calami- 
ties which crushed the house of Atreus are symbolized in its 
broken arches and shattered walls. Built of indestructible mate- 
rials, and seemingly for eteniity, of a size, material, and form, to 
defy the " strong hours" which conquer all, it has bowed its head 
to their touch, and passed into the inevitable cycle of decay. 
" And this, too, shall pass away," — which the Eastern monarch 
engraved upon his signet-ring, — is carved upon these Cy elope 'an 
blocks. The stones of the Colosseum were once water ; and they 
are now turning into dust. 

5. Such is ever the circle of nature. The solid is changing 
mto the fluid, and the fluid into the solid ; and tl at which is un- 
seen is alone indestructible. He does not see the Colosseum 
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.\rtght, who carries away from it no other impressioiiB than thosa 
of form, size, and hue. It speaks an intelligible language to the 
vriser mind. It rebukes the peevish, and consoles the patient. It 
teaches us that there are misfortunes which are clothed with dig- 
nity, and sorrows that are crowned with grandeur. As the same 
blue sky smiles upon the ruin, which smiled upon the perfect 
structure, so the same beneficent Providence bends over our shat- 
tored hopes and our answered prayers. hillard. 



6. The stars are fbrth, the moon aboTe the tops 
Of the snow-fihining mountains. — BeautiAil ! 
I linger yet with Nature, for the night 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 

Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 

Of dim and solitary loveliness 

I learned the huguage of another world. 

7. I do remember me that in my youth. 
When I was wandering, upon such a night 
I stood within the Colosseum's wall, 
'Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin ; fh>m afar 
The watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near, from out the CsBsars* palace, came 
The owl's long cry, and, interruptedly. 

Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
B^gun and died upon the gentle wind. 

8. Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bow-shot Where the Csesars dwelt. 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 

A grove which springs through levelled battlements* 

And twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 

Ivy usurps the Uiurel's place of growth ; 

But the gladiators' bloody circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection ! 

While CsBsar's chambers, and the Augustan halls. 

Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

9. And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light. 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and filled up. 

As 't were anew, the gaps of centuries : 

Leaving that beautifdl which still was so. 

And making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 

With silent worship of the great of old, — 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns ! lord BTROVi 
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GLXXXI. — LITERATURB OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS. 

1. In no respect does the Hebrew nation appear to greater 
advantage than when viewed in the light of their sublime com- 
positions. Nor is this remark confined simply to the style or 
mechanism of their writings, which is nevertheless allowed by the 
best judges to possess many merits; 'it may be extended more 
especially to the exalted nature of their subjects, — the works, the 
attributes, and the purposes of Jehovah. The poets of pagan 
antiquity, on the other hand, excite by their descriptions of divine 
things our ridicule or disgust. 

2. Even the most approved of their order exhibit repulsive 
images of their, deities, and suggest the grossest ideas in conec- 
tion with the principles and enjoyments which prevail among the 
inhabitants of Olympus. But the contemporaries of David, in- 
ferior in many things to the ingenious people who listened to the 
strains of Homer and of Virgil, are remarkable fojr their elevated 
conceptions of the Supreme Being as the Creator and Governor 
of the world, not less than for the suitable terms in which they 
give utterance to their exalted thoughts. 

3. In no other country but Judea, at thai early period, were 
such sentiments as the following either expressed or felt ; " O 
Jehovah, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth, 
thou that hast set thy glory above the heavens ! When I con- 
sider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained, what is man, that thou art mindful of 
him, or the son of man, that thou visitest him ? Bless Jehovah, 
my soul ! Lord, my God, thou art very great, and art 
clothed with honor and majesty ! Thou coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment, and stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain : who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters, 
who maketh the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings 
of the wind ! 

4. " Bless Jehovah, my soul, and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits ; who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all 
thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies. Jehovah 
is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins, neither rewarded us 
according to our iniquities. For as the heaven is high above the 
earth, so great is his mercy toward them that ^r him. For he 
knoweth our frame, he remembereth that we are dust." 

5. **• Lord, thou hast searched me and known me : thou 

38* 
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know est mj downsitting and mine uprising, thou understandesi 
my thought^ long before. Thou art about m j bed and about mJ 
path, and art acquainted with all my ways. Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit, or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I go down to the dwell- 
ing of the departed, thou art there also. If I take the wings of 
the morning and abide in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me. 
If I say, surely the darkness shall cover me, even the night shall 
be turned into day. Yea, the darkness is no darkness with thee, 
but the night shineth as the day : the darkness and the light aro 
both alike to thee." 

6. A similar train of lofty conception pervades the writings 
of the prophets. " Who hath measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, and meted out the heavens with a span, and compre- 
hended the dust of the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance ? • Behold, the 
nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the small 
dust of the balance ; he taketh up the isles as a veiy little thing. 
It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabit- 
ants thereof are as grasshoppers. Lift up your eyes on high, 
and behold who hath created these things, who bringeth out their 
host by number ; he calleth them all by names by the greatness 
of his might, for that he is strong in power ; not one faileth. Hast 
thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary ? There is no searching of his understanding." 

7. But it is not only in such sublimity of language and exalted 
im'agery that the literature of the Hebrews surpasses the writ- 
ings of the most learned and ingenious portion of the heathen 
world. A distinction not less remarkable is to be found in the 
humane and compassionate spirit which animates even the earli- 
est parts of the sacred volume, composed at a time when the 
manners of all nations were still unrefined, and the softer emo- 
tions were not held in honor. " Blessed is he who considereth 
the poor and needy ; the Lo^d will deliver him in the time of 
trouble. The Lord will preserve him and keep him alive ; ho 
shall be blessed upon earth, and thou wilt not deliver him into 
the will of his enemies. The Lord will strengthen him upon the 
bed of languishing ; thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness." 

8. We shall in vain seek for instances of such a benign and 
liberal feeling in the volumes of the most enlightened of pagan 
writers, whether poets or orators. How beautifully does the fol- 
lowing observation made by Solomon contrast with the contempt 
ixpressed by Horace for the great body of his countrymen : " Ho 
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tliat despiseth his neighbor sinneth ; but he that hath mercy on 
the poor, happy is he. He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth 
his Maker/' eusssll. 



CLXXXII. — PASSAGES FROM SHAICSPEARE. . 

1. Mercy. — Portia to Shylock. 

Tbe quality of Mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed ; 
It blcsscth him that gives, and him that takes. 
'T is mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 
But Mercy is above this sceptred sway ; 
It is enthroned in theliearts of kings ; 
It is an attribute to Godjiimself : 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When Mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
. Should see salvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 



2. A Good Conscience. 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted f 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 

3. A Mother's Blessing. 

Be thou blest, Bertram ! and succeed thy father 
In manners, as in shape ! thy blood, and virtue, 
Contend for empire in thee ! and thy goodness 
Share with thy birthright ! Love aU, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none : be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power than use, and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life's key : be checked for silence, 
But never taxed for speech. What heaVen more will 
That thee may furnish, and my prayers pluck down. 
Fall on thy head ! Farewell ! 
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4. Exhortation to Coubaoi 

But wherefore do you droop ? Why look you sad? 

Be great in act, as you have been in thougnt ; 

Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 

Ciovem the motion of a kingly eye ; 

Be stirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 

Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow . 

Of bragging horror ; so shall inferior eyes. 

That borrow their behtiviors from .the great, 

Grow great by your example ; and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution ; 

Show boldness and aspiring confidence. 

"What ! shall they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there, — and make him tremble there' — 

O, let it not be said ! Forage, and run 

To meet displeasure further from the doors, 

And grapple with him ere he comes so nigh ! 

5. Grief not to be Judged bt Externals. 

Seems, madam ! — nay, it is ; I know not seemi. 
rr is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary suits of solemn black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath, 
No, nor tne fruitful river in tlie eye. 
Nor the dejected 'havior ef the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief. 
That can denote me truly. These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play ; 
But I have that within which passeth show. 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

6. The Mind makes the Bodt Rich. 

Well, come, my Kate, we will unto your fitther'e 
Even in these hone6t mean 'habiliments ; 
Our purses shall be proud, our earments poor ; 
For, ' t is the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest. cloud0* 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 
What ! is the jay more precious than the lark« 
Because his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Because his minted skin contents the eye ? 
O, no, good kate ; neither art thou the worse 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 

7. Value op Refutation. 

Good name in man,Tind woman, dear^ my lord. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls ; 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 't is something, nothing: 
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T was mine, 't ia his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enrich 38 him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

8. Suspicion. 

Let me have men about me that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights : 

Yond^"*' Cassius has a lean and hungr j look ; 

He thinks too much : — such men are dangerous. 

'Would hejsrere fatter ! But I fear him not ; 

5fet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. lie reads much ; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 

As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 

Seldom he smiles ; and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, — and scorned his spirit, 

That could be moved to smile at anything. 

Such men as he be never at heart's ease 

While they behold a greater than themselves , 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be feared. 

Than what I fear ; for always I am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, — for this ear is deaf, — 

And tell me truly what thou think'st of him. 

9. Thb Character of Brutus. 

This was the noblest Roman of them all : 

All the conspirators, save only he^ 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 

He only, in a general honest thought. 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 

And say to all the world, This was a man ! 



CLXXXIII. — NAPOLEON. 

1. Napoleon's reign was nothing but a campaign; his em- 
pire, a field of battle as extensive as all Europe.* He concen'- 
trated the rights of people and of kings in his sword ; all morality 
in the number and strength of his armies. Nothing which 
threatened him was innocent ; nt)thing which placed an obstacle 
in his way was sacred ; nothing which preceded him in date was 
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worthy of respect. From himself alone he wished Europe t<i 
date its epoch." He swept away the republic with the tread of 
his soldiers. He trampled on the throne of the Bourbons in 
exile. Like a murderer, in the darkness of the night, he seized 
upon the bravest and most confiding of the military princes of 
this race, the Duke d'Enghien,^ in a foreign country. He slew 
him in the ditch of Vincennes, by a singular presentiment of 
crime, which showed him, in this youth, the only armed, competi- 
tor of the throne against him, or against his race. He conquered 
Italy, which had been again lost, Germany, Prussia, Holland 
(reconquered after Pichegru"), Spain, Naples, — kingdoms and 
republics. He threatened England, and caressed Russia, in order 
to lull her to sleep. He carved out the continent, made a new 
distribution of nations, and raised up thrones for all his family. 
He expended ten generations of France to establish a royal or 
imperial dynasty for each of the sons or daughters of his mother. 

2. His fame, which grew incessantly in noise and splendor, 
imparted to France and to Europe that ver'tigo of glory which 
hides the immorality and the abyss of such a reign. He created 
the attraction, and was followed even to the delirium, of the 
Russian campaign. He floated in a whirlwind of events so vast 
and so rapid, that even three years of errors did not occasion his 
fall. Glory, which had elevated him, sustained him over the 
vacuity of all the other principles which he had despised. Spain 
devoured his armies; Russia served as a sepulchre to seven 
hundred thousand men ; Dresden and Leipsic" swallowed up the 
rest. Germany, exasperated, deserted his cause. The whole of 
Europe hemmed him in, and pursued him from the Rhine to the 
Pyrenees, with a mighty tide of people. France, exhausted and 
disaffected, saw him combat and sink without raising an arm in 
his cause. 

3. Yet, when he had nothing against the whole world but a 
handful of soldiers, he did not fall. Everything was annihilated 
around his throne, but his glory remained soaring above his head. 
He at length capitulated, or, rather, France capitulated without 
him, and he travelled alone, across his conquered country and 
his ravaged provinces, the route" to his first exile, — his only 
cortege^ the resentments and the murmurs of his country. What 
remains behind him of his long j'eign ? for this is the criterion 
Dj which God and man judge the political genius of founders. 
All truth is fruitful ; all falsehood barren. In policy, whatever 
does not create has no existence. Life is judged by what sur« 
vives it. 

4. He left freedom chained, equality compromised by posthu- 
mous" institutions, feudalism" parodied, without power to exi?t. 
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human conscience resold, philosophy proscribed, prejudices en- 
couraged, the human mind diminished, instruction materialized 
and concen'trated in the pure sciences alone, schools converted 
into barracks, literature degradfed by censorship or humbled by 
baseness, national representation perverted, election abolished, 
the arts enslaved, commerce destroyed, credit annihilated, navi- 
gation suppressed, international hatred revived, the people op 
pressed, or enrolled in the army, paying, in blood or taxes, the 
ambition of an unequalled soldier, but covering with the great 
name of France the contradictions of the age, the miseries and 
degradations of the country. 

5. This is the founder ! This is the man ! — a man, instead 
of a revolution ! — a man, instead of an epoch ! — a man, instead 
of a country ! — a man, instead of a nation ! Nothing after him ! 
nothing around him but his shadow, making sterile the eighteenth 
century, absorbed and concen'trated in himself alone. Personal 
glory will be always spoken of as characterizing the age of Na- 
poleon ; but it will never merit the praise bestowed upon that of 
Augustus, of Charlemagne," and of Louis the Fourteenth." 
There is no age ; there is only a name ; and this name signifies 
nothing to humanity, but himself. False in institutions, for he 
retrograded ; false in policy, for he debased ; false in morals, for 
he corrupted ; false in civilization, for he oppressed, — he was 
only true in war ; for he shed torrents of human blood. But 
what can we, then, allow him ? His individual genius was great , 
but it was the genius of materialism. His intelligence was vast 
and clear ; but it was the intelligence of calculation. He counted, 
he weighed, he measured; but he felt not, he loved not, he 
sympathized with none ; he was a statue rather than a man. 

6. His metallic nature was felt even in his style. Much supe- 
rior to Csesar in the account of his campaigns, his style is not 
the written expression alone, — it is the action. Every sentence 
in his pages is, so to speak, the counterpart and counter-impres- 
sion of the fact. There is neither a letter, a sound, nor a color, 
wasted between the fact and the word, — and the word is himself. 
His phrases, concise," but struck off without ornament, recall 
those times when Baj'azet and Charlemagne, not knowing how to 
write their names at the bottom of their imperial acts, dipped 
their hands in ink or blood, and applied them with all their joints 
impressed upon the parchment. It was not the signature ; it 
was the hand itself of the hero, thus fixed eternally before the 
eyes ; and such were the pages of his campaigns, dictated by 
Napoleon, — the very soul of movement, of action, and of combat. 

7. This fame, which constituted his morality, his conscience, 
and his principle, he merited, by his nature and his talents, from 
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war And from glory ; and he haa covered with it the name of 
France. France, obliged to accept the odium of his tyranny and 
his crimes, should also accept his glory with a serious gratitude. 
She cannot separate her name from his without lessening it ; for 
it is equally incrusted with his greatness as with his faults. She 
wished for renown ; and what she principally owes to him is the 
celebrity she has gained in the world. This celebrity, which will 
descend to posterity, and which is improperly called glory, con- 
stituted his means and his end. Let him, therefore, enjoy it. 
The noise he has made will resound through distant ages ; but let 
it not pervert posterity, or falsify the judgment of mankind. He 
is admired as a soldier ; he is measured as a sovereign ; he vb 
judged as a founder of nations ; — great in action, little in idea, 
nothing ia virtue. Such is the man ! lajcartine. 



CLXXXrV. — NAPOLEON AS A STUDENT. 

1. Diligence and self-control are the crowning attributes of 
genius. Napoleon, however extraordinary his mental gifts, no 
more attained his greatness by fits and starts than he made his 
way over the Alps by a sudden flight. In both cases the road 
was opened by labor, toil, and endurance. The evidences of his 
arduous study and persevering industry in youth afford a useftil 
lesson for the consideration of those who, feeling within them a 
certain excitement, regard it — and, it may be, justly — as the 
token of mental power, but forget that it is as surely an evidence 
of power needing the strengthening and discipline of order and 
systematic study. 

2. Napoleon appears to have gone through a regular and sys- 
tematic course of reading with a definite object : nothing was 
done for mere amusement. His selections of works, and his ex- 
tracts fVom them, are alike remarkable. He occupied himself 
with natural history, natural philosophy, and medicine. He 
studied ancient geography and history ; then turned to modem, 
and acquainted himself well with the history of France. His 
object seemed rather to gain a knowledge of historical facts than 
to form a system from them. A thirst for general knowledge, 
and an indefatigable industry in attaining it, are manifested 
throughout his scholastic career. 

3. We will not ent^r into the moral questions connected with 
Napoleon's aims and objects, with the use or misuse of his ener- 
gies, for we are now only dealing with the training by which he 
learned to concen'trate them ; and with the great lesson to be 
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drawn from the fact that it was by strenuous perseverance and 
nnwearied effort, under difficulties and impediments, that his 
mental powers were — we will not say created — but fostered and 
made effectual to the attainment of his aims and objects. Napo- 
leon, as well as Michael Angelo,*^ and Newton," and all possessed 
of true genius, had to submit to that law of human nature, which 
decrees that nothing great can be done without great effort. Of 
all the subjects of which he afterwards showed himself master, ho 
was first the regular and diligent student. 

4. His clear ideas on legislation, on finance', and social organ- 
ization, were not fruits of spontaneous growth, but the harvest 
reaped on the throne from the labors of 3ie poor lieutenant" of 
artillery. He owed his mental development to that to which 
in every age every great and strong mind has owed it — industry, 
to solitary and patient vigil, to difficulty and misfortune. True 
it is that the revolution opened to him a vast field ; but, had tho 
revolution never occurred. Napoleon must have become distin 
guished ; for characters such as his seize upon, but are never the 
slaves of, circumstances. When, after seven years spent in retire- 
ment. Napoleon made his first appearance on the world's stage, he 
had already within him the germs of his future greatness. Noth- 
ing was fortuitous with hiuL 

5. His was a perpetual struggle, and not always a successful 
one. His being at Toulon™ was owing to his never losing an 
opportunity of coming forward. Never did a new minister com« 
into power without receiving a memorial from the young officer 
on the affairs of his native country ; and never was any change 
in the military department of Corsica proposed, that Napoleon 
did not, at any risk, immediately repair thither. When unsuc- 
cessful in his object, he returned to Valence" to think and to 
study ; and these seven years of the youthful life of Napoleon are 
to us the noblest and greatest in that life of prodigies, and are them- 
selves sufficient to preclude his elevation being ascribed to fatality. 



CLXXXV. — THOUGHTS ON BOOKS. 

1. Obligations to Literature. — I will here place on record 
my own obligations to literature : a debt so immense as not to be 
cancelled, like that of Nature, by death itself. I owe to it some- 
thing more than my earthly welfare. Adrift, early in life, upon 
the great waters, — as pilotless as Wordsworth's blind boy, afloat 
in the turtle-shell, — ^if I did not come to shipwreck, it was that, 
in default of paternal or fraternal guidance, I was rescued, like 
34 
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the " ancient" mariner," by gaardian spirits — " each one a lovelj 
light" — who stood as beacons to my course. Infirm health, and 
a natural love of reading, happily threw me, instead of worse 
.society, into the company of poets, philosophers, and sages — to 
me good angels and ministers of grace. From these silent in- 
structors — wlfo oflen do more than fathers, and always more 
than god-fathers, for our temporal and spiritual interests — from 
these mild monitors, — no importunate tutors, teasing mentors,™ 
moral task-masters, obtrusive advisers, harsh censors, or weari- 
some lecturers, but delightful associates, — I learned something 
of the divine, and more of the human, religion. 

They were my interpreters in the house beautiful of God, and 
my guide among the delectable mountains of Nature. They re> 
formed my prejudices, chastened my passions, tempered my heart, 
purified my tastes, elevated my mind, and directed my aspira- 
tions. I was lost in a chaos of imdigested problems, false theories, 
crude fancies, obscure impulses, bewildering doubts, when these 
bright intelligences called my mental world out of darkness, like 
a new creation, and gave it " two great lights," Hope and Memory, 
-— the past for a moon, and the future for a sun. 

*< Hence have I genial 8^u9ons ; hence haTe I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thonghts ; 
And thus, fh)m day to day, my little boat 
Hocks in its harbor, lodging peaceably. — 
Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, — 
The poets, — who on earth haye made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight, by heavenly lays ! 
O, might my name be numbered among theirs, 
How gladly would I end my mortal days !" * — Tliomas Hood, 

2. The Worth of Books. — It is chiefly through books that 
we enjoy intercourse with superior minds ; and these invaluable 
means of communication are in the reach of all. In the best 
books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for books. They 
are the voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of 
the spiritual life of past ages. Books are the true levellers. 
They give to all, who will faithfully use them, the society, the 
spiritual presence, of the best and greatest of our race. No mat- 
ter how poor I am. No matter, though the prosperous of my 
own time will not enter my obscure dwelling. If the Sacred 
Writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof, — if 
Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakspeare to open to me the worlds of imagination and the 
workings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with hia 

• Wordsworth. 
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practical wisdom, — I shall not pine for intellectual companion- 
ship ; and I may become a cultivated man, though excluded from 
what is called the best society in the place where I live. — Chari' 
ning, 

3. Moral Influence op a Literary Taste. — To a voung 
man away from home, friendless and folorn in a great c: ij, the 
hours of peril are those between sunset and bed-time ; for the moon 
and stars see more of evil in a single hour than the sun in his 
whole day's circuit. The poet'a*visions of evening are all compact' 
of tender and soothing images. It brings the wanderer to his 
home, the child to his mother's arms, the ox to his stall, and the 
weary laborer to his rest. But to the gentle-hearted youth who 
is thrown upon the rocks of a pitiless city, and stands " homeless 
amid a thousand homes," the approach of evening brings with it 
an aching sense of loneliness and desolation, which comes down 
upon the spirit like darkness upon the earth. In this mood, his 
best impulses become a snare to him, and he is led astray because 
he is social, affectionate, sympathetic, and warm-hearted. If 
there be a young man thus circumstanced within the sound of 
my voice, let me say to him that books are the friends of the 
friendless, And that a library is the home of the homeless. A 
taste for reading will always carry you to converse with men who 
will instruct you by their wisdom and charm you by their wit, 
who will soothe you when fretted, refresh you when weary, counsel 
you when perplexed, and sympathize with you at all times. Evil 

'spirits, in the. middle ages, were exoi'cised and driven away by 
bell, book, and candle ; you want but two of these agents, the 
book and the candle. — HiUard. 

4. Desirableness of a Taste for Reading. — "Were I to 
pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under every vari- 
ety of circumstance, and be a source of happiness and cheerful- 
ness to me during life, and a shield against its ills, however things 
might go amiss and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste 
for reading. Give a man this taste, and the means of gratifying 
it, and you can hardly fail of making him a happy man ; unless, 
indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse selection of books. 
You place him in contact with the best society in every period of 
history, — with the wisest, thg wittiest, the tenderest, the bravest, 
and the purest characters who have adorned humanity. You 
make him a denizen of all nations, a contemporary" of all ages. 
The world has been created for him. — Sir John HerscheL 

5. Tub Habit op Reading may be Abused. — A man may 
as well expect to grow stronger by always eating, as wiser by 
always reading. Too much overcharges nature, and turns more 
inf/* disease than nourishment. It is thought and digestion which 
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make books eemceable, and give health and vigor to the mind. 
Better read not at all than read bad, unprofitable books. *< There 
are those persons," says Locke, " who are very assiduous in read- 
ing, and yet do not much advance their knowledge by it. They 
are delighted with the stories that are told, and, perhaps, can tell 
them again, for they make all they read nothing but history to 
themselves ; but, not reflecting on it, not making to themselves ob- 
servations from what they read, they are- very little improved by 
all that crowd of particulars thiR either pass through, or lodge 
themselves in, their understandings. They dream on in a con- 
stant course of readbg and cramming themselves, but, not digest- 
ing anything, it produces nothing but a heap of crudities." Be 
not seduced by any eloquence of style, sophistry of argument, or 
seeming novelty and boldness of thought, into a distrust of any 
truth which your own immortal soul, in its highest aspirations, 
has approved, and which the monitions of conscience, no less than 
the assurances of Holy Writ, impel you to regard as sacred. 



CLXXXVI. — CAPTURE OF A WHALE. 

1. The monotony of tlie calm was suddenly broken by the 
long-expected cry, "There she blows!" from the man at the 
mast-head. — " Where away ? " demanded the captain. — " Three 
points off the lee bow, sir." — " Raise up your wheel. Steady ! " 
— " Steady, sir." — " Mast-head, ahoy ! Do you see that whale 
now ? " — " Ay, ay, sir. A school™ of sperm whales ! There she 
blows! There she breathes!" — "Sing out! Sing out every 
time !"-^" Ay, ay, sir. There she blows! There — there — 
there — she blows » " — " How far off? " — " Two miles and a 
half." — "So near? Call all hands! Clew up the fore-top- 
gallant-sail — there ! belay !" Hard down your wheel ! Haul 
back the main-yard ! Get your tubs in your boats ! Bear a 
hand ! Clear your falls ! Stand by all to lower ! All ready *" 
— "All ready, sir." — " Lower away ! " 

2. Down went the boats with a splash. Each boat's crew 
sprang over the rail, and in an instant the larboard, starboard, 
and waist boats were manned. There was great rivalry ia get* " 
ting the start. The waist boat got off in pretty good time, and 
away went all three, dashing the water high over their bows. 
Nothing could be more exciting than the chase. The larboard 
boat, commanded by the mate, and the waist boat, by the second 
mate, were head and head. " Give way, my lads, give way ! '* 
shouted our headsman ; " we gain on them ; give way A long 
^ady fl troke — that 's the way to tell it " 
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8. The chase was now truly soul-dtirring. Sometimes the lar* 
board, then ihe starboard, then the waist boat took the lead. It 
was a severe trial of skill and muscle. After we had run two 
miles at this rate, the whales turned flukes," going straight to 
windward. ** Now for it, mj lads ! " cried our headsman. "We 'U 
have them the next rising. Now pile it on ! A long, steady 
pull! That's it! That's the way! Those whales belong to 
us. Don't give out! Half an hour more, and they're our 
whales." On dashed the boat, clearing its way through the 
rough sea, as if the briny element were blue smoke. The whale 
we pursued, however, turned flukes before we could reach him. 
When he appeared again above the surface of the water, it was 
evident that he had gone a good distance while down, gaining on 
US nearly a mile. 

4. The chase was now almost hopeless, as the whale was 
making to windward rapidly. A heavy black cloud was on the 
hori'zon, portending an approaching squall, and the bark was 
fast fading from sight. Still we were not to be baflied by dis- 
couraging circumstances of this kind, and we braced our sinews 
fl)r a grand and final eflbrt. The wind had by this time in- 
creased almost to a gale, and the heavy black clouds were scat- 
tering far and wide. Part of the squall had passed o£f to 
!eeward,*' and entirely concealed the bark. Our situation was 
rather unpleasant, in a rough sea, the other boats out of sight, 
and each moment the wind increasing. We continued to strain 
every muscle till we were hard upon the whale. Tabor sprang 
to the bow," and stood by it with the harpoon. 

5. " Softly, softly, my lads ! " said the headsman. — " Ay, ay, 
sir." — " Hush-h-h ! Softly ! Now 's your time. Tabor ! " Tabor 
let fly the harpoon, and buried the iron. " Stern all ! " thun- 
dered the headsman. " Stern all ! " And as we rapidly backed 
from the whale, he flung his tremendous flukes high in the air, 
covering us with a cloud of spray. He then plunged down un- 
der water, making the line whiz as it passed through the 
chocks." When he rose to the surface again, we hauled up, and 
the second mate stood ready in the bow to despatch him with 
lances. 

6. " He is spouting blood ! " said Tabor ; " he is a dead whale. 
He will not need much lancing." It was true enough; for, be- 
fore tLe officer could get within dart's reach of him, the monster 
commenced his dying struggles. The sea was crimsoned with 
his blood. We lay upon our oars a moment to witness his last 
khroes, and when he had turned his head towards the sun a loud 
simultaneous cheer burst from every lip. j. ross brownb. 

34* 
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CLXXXVII. — THE PASSIONS: AN ODB. 

1. When Mubic, heavenly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell,*' 
Thronged around her magic cell : 
Exulting, tremblinz, raging, Minting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse's painting, 
By turns, they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, raised, refined : 
Till once, 't is said, when all were fired, 
Filled with fury, rapt, inspired, 
From the supporting myrtles round. 
They snatched her instruments of sound ; 
And, as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, . 
£ach — for madness ruled the hour — 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

2. First, Fear^ his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewildered laid : 
And back recoiled, he knew not why. 
E'en at the sound himself had made. 

3. Next, Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire 

In lightnings owned his secret stings; 
In one rude cmsh he struck the lyre. 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

4. With woful measures wan Despair — 

Low, sullen sounds ! — his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air ; 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

5. But thou, Hope ! with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She called on Echo still through all her song : 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; 
And Uope, enchanjbed, smiled, and vfaved her golden hfuV. 

And longer had she sung — but> with a firown, 

•Revenge impatient rose. 
He threw his olood-stained sword in thunder dovni ; 

And, with a witliermg look. 

The war-denouncing trumpet took 
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And blew a bldst so loud and dread, 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe , 

And, ever and anon, he beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And thoush, sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected Pity, at his side. 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Tet still he kept his wild, unaltered mien. 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from his heai 

7. Thy numbers. Jealousy, to naught were fixed ; 
Sad proof of thy distressful state ! 

Of differing themes the veering song was mixed ; 
And, now it courted Love ; now, raving, called on Hate. 

8. With ^es up-raised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancnoly sat retired ; 

And, from her wild, sequestered seat, 

In notes, by distance made more sweet, 
Poured through the mellow horn her pensive soul : 

And, dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels joined the sound : 
Through glades and slooms the mingled measure stolA * 
Or o'er some haunted streams with fond delay 

(Round a holy calm diffusing, 

Love of peace, and lonely musing) 
In hollow murmurs died away. 

9. But, ! how altered was its sprightlier tone. 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemmed with momins dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that^^ dale and thicket rung ! •— 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad knovni ! 

The oak-crowned Sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen, 

Satyrs and sylvan boys, were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 

And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear. 

10. Last came Joy's ecstatic trial : — 

He, with viny crown advancing. 
First to the lively pipe his hands addressed : 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol. 
Whose sweet, entrancing voice he loved the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempe's" vale her native maids. 

Amid the festai-sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrd dancing : 
While, as his flying fingers kissed the strings, 
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Lore iramed with Mirth a gay fantastic ronnd 
(Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound), 

And he, amid his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay. 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 



CLXXXVin. — THE ELOQUENCE OP SCIENCE. 

1. Extent op the Universe. — It may give some idea of th€ 
extent of the universe to know the length of time required for light 
which travels one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles a second, 
to come from different celestial objects to this earth. From the 
moon, it comes in one and a quarter seconds; from the sun, in eight 
minutes ; from Jupiter, in fifty-two minutes ; U'ranus, in two hours ; 
from a star of the first magnitude, three to twelve years ; from 
a star of the fifth magnitude, gixty-six years ; from a star of the 
twelfth magnitude, four thousand years. Light which left a star 
of the twelfth magnitude when the Israelites left Egypt has not yet 
reached the earth. Our entire solar system itself travels at the 
rate of thirty-five thousand miles an hour among the fixed stars. 

2. The Atmosphere. — The atmosphere" rises above us with 
its cathedral dome, arching towards the heaven, of which it is 
the most familiar synonyme" and symbol. It fiioats around us 
like that grand object which the apostle John saw in his vision, 
" a sea of glass like unto crystal." So massive is it that, when 
it begins to stir, it tosses about great ships like playthings, and 
Bweeps cities and forests like snow-flakes to destruction before it. 
And yet it is so mo'bile, that we have lived years in it before 
we can be persuaded that it exists at all, and the great bulk of 
mankind never realize the truth that they are bathed in an 
ocean of air. Its weight is so enormous that iron shivers before 
it like glass ; yet a soap-bubble sails through it with impunity, 
and the tiniest insect waves it aside with its wing. 

It ministers lavishly to all the senses. We touch it not, but 
it touches us. Its warm south winds bring back color to the 
pale face of the invalid; its cool west winds* refresh the fevered 
brow, and make the blood mantle in our cheeks ; even its north- 
em blasts brace into new vigor the hardened children of our 
rugged clime. The eye is indebted to it for all the magnificence 
*f sunrise, the full brightness of midday, the chastening radiance 
of the gloaming," and the clouds that cradle near the setting 
lun. But for it the rainbow would want its " triumphal arch,' 
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and the winds would not send their fleecy messenger? on errandd 
round the heavens. — Quarterly Beview. 

3. The Steam-engine. — It has become a thir^ stupendous 
alike for its force and its flexibility, — for the prodigious power 
which it can exert, and the ease and precision and ductility with 
which it can be varied, distributed, and applied. The trunk of 
an elephant, that can pick up a pin or rend an oak, is as nothing 
to it. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses of ob'durate 
metal before it ; draw out, without breaking, a thread as fine 
as gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble in the air. 
It can embroider muslin and forge anchors ; cut steel into rib- 
ands, and impel loaded vessels against the fury of the winds and 
waves. It has increased indefinitely the mass of human com- 
forts and enjoyments, and rendered cheap and accessible all over 
the world the materials of wealth and prosperity. It has armed 
the feeble hand of man, in short, with a power to which no limits 
can be assigned ; completed the dominion of mind over the most 
refractory qualities of matter; and laid a sure foundation for 
all those future miracles of mechanic power which are to aid and 
reward the labora of after generations. — Lord Jeffrey. 

4. Ignorance op Great Physical Truths. — How few men 
really believe that they sojourn on a whirling globe, and that 
each day and year of life is measured by its revolution, regulat- 
ing the labor and repose of every race of beings! How few 
believe that the great luminary of the firmament, whose restless 
activity they daily witness, is an immovable star, controlling, by 
its solid mass, the primary planets which compose our system, 
and forming the gnomon™ of the great dial which measures the 
thread of life, the tenure of empires, and the great c/cle of the 
world's change ! How few believe that each of the millions of 
stars — those atoms of light which the telescope" can hardly 
descry-— are the centre of a planetary system that may equal, if 
not surpass, our own ! 

5. Life. — Of all miracles the most wonderful is that of life — 
the common, daily life which we carry with us, and which every- 
where surrounds us. The sun and stars, the blue firmament, 
day and night, the tides, and seasons, are as nothing ccmipared 
with it. Life, the soul of the world, but for which creation 
were not ! It is life which is the grand glory of the world ; it 
was, indeed, the consummation of creative power, at which the 
morning stars sang together for joy. Is not the sun glorious, 
because there are living eyes to be gladdened by his beams ? Is 
not the fresh air delicious, because there are living creatures to 
inhale and enjoy it ? Are not odors fragrant, and sounds sweet, 
%nd cclors gorgeous, because there is the living sensation to 
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appreciate them ? "Without life, what were thej all ? What 
were a Creator himself, without life, intelligence understand- 
ing, to know and to adore Him, and to trace His finger in 
the works that He hath made? Boundless variety and per- 
petual change are exhibited in the living beings around us. 
Take the class of ia^iects alone : of these, not fewer than one hun- 
dred million distinct species are already known and described ; 
and every day is adding to the catalogue. 

Wherever you penetrate, that life can be sustained, you find 
living beings to exist ; in the depth of the ocean, in the arid 
desert, or at the icy polar regions. The air everywhere teems 
with lii'e. The soil which clothes the earth all round is swarm- 
ing with life, vegetable and animal. Take a drop of water, and 
examine it with the microscope ;" lo ! it is swarming with living 
creatures. Within life exists other life, until it recedes before 
the powers of human vision. The parasitic" animal'cule," which 
preys upon or within the body of a larger animal, is itself preyed 
upon by parasites peculiar to itself. So minute are living ani- 
marcules, that Ehrenberg has computed that not fewer than five 
hundred million can subsist in a single drop of water; and each of 
these monads'* is endowed with its appropriate organs, possesses 
spontaneous power of motion, enjoys an independent vitality. 
During how many thousands of years has the vitality of seeds 
been preserved deep in the earth's bosom ! Not less wonderful 
is the fact stated by Lord Lindsay, who took from the hand of 
an Egyptian mununy a tuber,"" which must have been wrapped 
up more than two thousand years before. It was planted, was 
rained and dewed upon, the sun shone on it again, and the root 
grew, and budded, bursting forth and blooming into a beau- 
teous dahlia ! " 

6. Light. — Finally, we have star-light, that wonderfiil mes- 
senger that brings us daily intelligence of the continued exist- 
ence of numberless worlds, the expression of an immaterial 
essence which no longer obeys the laws of gravitation, and yet 
manifests itself to our senses by innumerable effects. Even the 
light of the sun, with the arrival of which upon the earth 
inanimate nature receives life and motion, we cleave asunder 
into rays which, without any power of illumination, produce the 
most important alterations and decompositions in organic nature. 
We separate from light certain rays which exhibit among them- 
selves a diversity as great as exists among colors. But nowhere 
do we observe either a beginning or an end. — lAehig. 

7. Wonders of the Created Universe. — What mere assertion 
Krill make any one believe that in one second of time, in one beat of 
the pendulum of a clock, a ray of light travels over one hundred 
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and two thousand miles, and would therefore perform the tour of 
the world in about the same time that it requires to wink with our 
eyelids, and in much less than a swift runner occupies in taking 
a single stride ? What mortal can be made to believe, without 
demonstration, that the sun is almost a million times larger than 
the earth ? and that, although so remote from us that a cannon- 
baU shot directly towards it, and maintaining its full speed, 
would be twenty years in reaching it, it yet aflfects the earth by 
its attraction in an inappreciable instant of time ? Who would 
not ask for demonstration, when told that a gnat's wing, in its 
ordinary flight, beats many hundred times in a second ; or that 
there exist animated and regularly-organized beings many thou- 
sands of whose bodies, laid close together, would not extend an 
inch? 

But what are these to the astonishing truths which modem 
optical inquiries have disclosed, which teach us that every point 
of a medium through which a ray of light passes is affected 
with a succession of periodical movements, regularly recurring at 
equal intervals, no less than five hundred millions of millions of 
times in a single second ! That it is by such movements com- 
municated to the nerves of our eyes that we see ; — nay, more, 
that it is the difference in the frequency of their recurrence 
which affects us with the sense of the diversity of color ! That, 
for instance, in acquiring the sensation of redness, our eyes are 
affected four hundred and eighty-two millions of millions of 
times ; of yellowness, five hundred and forty-two millions of mil- 
lions of times ; and of violet, seven hundred and seven millions 
of millions of times per second ! Do not such things sound more 
like the ravings of madmen than the sober conclusions of people 
in their waking senses ? They are, nevertheless, conclusions to 
which any one may most certainly arrive, who will only be at 
the trouble of examining the chain of reasoning by which they 
have been obtained. — Herschell, 

8. On tue y astness of the Universe. — The aspect of the 
world, even without any of the peculiar lights which science 
throws upon it, is fitted to give us an idea of the greatness of 
the power by which it is directed and governed, far exceeding 
any notions of power and greatness which are suggested by any 
other contemplation. The number of human beings who sur- 
round us ; the various conditions requisite for their life, nutri- 
tion, well-being, all fulfilled ; the way in which these conditions 
are modified, as we pass in thought to other countries, by cli- 
mate, temperament, habit ; the vast amount of the human popu- 
lation of the globe thus made up, yet man himself but one 
among almost endless tribes of animals ; the forest, the field, th« 
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desert, the air, the ocenn, all teeming with creatures whofie 
bodily wants are as carefully provided for as his ; the sun, the 
clouds, the winds, all attending, as it were, on these organized 
beings ; a host of beneficent energies, unwearied by time and 
CQCcession, pervading every corner of the earthy — this spectacle 
eannot but give the contemplator a lofly and magnificent con- 
ueption of the Author of so vast a work, of the Ruler of so wide 
and rich an empire, of the Provider for so many and varied 
wants, the Director and Adjuster of such com'plex and jarring 
interests. — WkeweU. 



CLXXXIX. — COMMON ERRORS. 

1. Thisrb are a number of proverbial notions, which either 
square so well with some principle in our self-love, or appeal so 
forcibly to some of our besetting prejudices, or appear from 
some other cause so -exceedingly plausible, that they are never 
brought forward without apparently producing conviction, while 
in sober truth they are either highly questionable or decidedly 
erroneous. 

2. When a man, for instance, says, " Away with all refine- 
ments — I take the broad common-sense view of the question," 
everybody immediately prepares to listen to him as a kind of ora« 
cle. He may, after that, speak for half an hour in the most vulgar 
and irrational jargon, without a single reference to the principle 
of the argument ; and if he only takes care not to offend any of 
the prepossessions of his hearers, he will bear away the palm 
from the most acute reasoner. 

3. The cause of this is, that when you speak of common 
sense you speak of a thing which all imperfectly-educated and 
ignorant people (unfortunately the great majority of common 
audiences) think they possess by intuition, though it is in reality 
but a composition of the prejudices of each particular person ; 
and, flattered by their sense being considered as sufficient to 
give judgment, they are tempted into thinking themselves con- 
vinced, and pronounce accordingly. 

4. Whenever a man happens to act rather absurdly, or per- 
haps somewhat reprehensibly, and is conscious of it, you are 
sure to hear him exclaim, ** Well, I acted according to my con- 
science." If a man can only convince himself that he was 
ruled by this secret monitor, he is satisfied, because he haa 
always been told to act according to conscience, and invariably 
hears conscientious people commended both by friends and 
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oppo'nents. OUier people are satisfied too, and think no more 
of the error they were once disposed to censure. " O, he acted 
according to his conscience ; there is no more to be said." 

5. Now, this would be all very well if conscience were one 
uniform prompter of good, and preyentive of bad, in the breasts 
of all men. But conscience is a quality which every man pos- 
sesses only in a certain extent, in proportion .as he may have 
been originally gifted with it, and as he may have cultivated it 
through life. An individual may have a conscience so very 
small, or so very dull, that it forms no obstacle to the worst 
indulgences : he may be so very stupid, in regard to all specu- 
lative questions, that the conscience he thinks he acts upon is 
only a blind supposition of the truth. 

6. In these cases conscience is no excuse. The most flagitious 
criminal might make it a plea for arrest of judgment ; the most 
unenlightened of human beings might sit down upon it in self- 
satisfied ignorance ; the bigot might adopt it as a sanction for a 
war against his- species. Nine-tenths -of all the worst mischief, 
negative and positive, that ever aflSicted the world, is traceable 
to conscience. The duty of man is to improve those Acuities 
which enable him to think and act correctly. He must make 
his conscience a good conscience, and then, but then only, will 
he be entitled to honor in acting upon it. 

7. Akin to this error is one which makes meaning todl an 
excuse for everything. Nay, some not only excuse all kinds of 
follies and mischiefs by telluig themselves and others that they 
mean well, but they make it a regular boast as a primary rule 
of conduct, and take not the least care for anything else. They 
will deliberately go on from day to day in a course injurious to 
both themselves and others, and, reposing indolently upon their 
good intentions, negleet all fair opportunities of advantage, all 
feasible natural means of accompli^ing their ends, and &ially, 
perhaps, allow the broad wheel of ruin to come over them, with- 
out making an effort to get out of the way. 

8. There is also a great sect of philanthropists, who, taking no 
pains to ascertain the true means of promoting human happi- 
ness, and possibly prepossessed in favor of many things which 
are adverse -to it, form, in reality, through the very respect that 
IS paid to their well-meaning impenetrabilil^, the greatest exist* 
ing obstacles to the object they profess to have in view. Men 
can never be sufficiently vigilant in guarding against this easy 
palliation of error and prejudice ; their duty is to see that they 
Doth mean well, and take the proper means for formmg a sound 
judgineat and constructing a correct n|ld of action. 

85 
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CXLVI. — SELBCT PASSAGES IN VKBSB. 

1. True Glort. — MiUor. 

Test err who count it glorious to eubduo 
Bj conquest far and wide, to overrun 
Large countries, and in field great battles win, 
Great cities by assault ; what do these worthies 
But rob and spoil, bum, slaughter, and enskye 
Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote, 
Made captive, jet deserving freedom more 
Than those their conquerors, who leave Ijehind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe'er they rove, 
And all the flourishing works of peace destroy. 
Then swell with pride, and must oe titled gods, 
Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 
Worshipped with temple, priest, and sacrifice ; 
One is tne son of Jove," of Mars" the other ; 
Till conc|ueror Death discover them scarce men, 
Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed. 
Violent or shameful death their due reward. 
But if there be in glory aught of good. 
It may by means far different be attained. 
Without ambition, war, or violence ; 
By deeds of peace, by vnsdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance. 

2. CoNBOLATiON K>R A Fbienb's Death. — MUton. 

Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more , 

For Lycidas," your sorrow, is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the vratery floor : 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 

And yet anoq repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and witn new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky ; 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves 

Where, other groves, and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blessed kin^oms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above. 

In solemn tr9ops and sweet societies. 

That sing, and, singing, in their ^lory move, 

And wipe the tears forever from his eyes. 

3. Truth. — Cowper. 

The only amaranthine" flower on earth 
Is virtue ; the only lasting treasure, truth. 
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But what 18 truth ? 'T was Pilate^eF question put 
To truth itself, that deigned him no reply. 
And wherefore ? will not God impart His light 
To them that ask it ? — Freely : ^t is his joy, 
HiB glory, and his nature, to impart. 
But to the proud, uncandid, insincere. 
Or negligent inquirer, not a spaik. 
What pearl is it that rich men cannot buy, 
That learning is too proud to gather up ; 
But which the poor and the despised of all 
Seek and obtain, and often find unsought 1 
Tell me, and I will tell thee what is truth. 

4. Habmont of Exprbssion. — Pope, 

But most by numbers judge a poet's song ; 

And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong : 

In the bright Muse" though thousand charms oonspire. 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt Parnassus" but to please their ear. 

Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These^ eaual syllables alone require. 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While ex'pletives" their feeble aid do join. 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line ; 

While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 

Where'er you find " the cooling western breeze," 

In the next line it " whispers through the trees ; " 

If crystal streams '< with pleasing murmurs creep," 

The reader 's threatened (not in vain) with " sleep ; ' 

Then, at the last and only pouplet, fraught 

With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine" ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along* 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 

What 's roundly smooth, or lan^ishingly slow ; 

And praise the easy vigor of a line. 

Where Denham's strength and Waller's sweetness join. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance ; 

As those move easi^ who have learned to dance. 

'T is not enough no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seems an echo to the sense : 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. . 

When Ajax" strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 

The line too labors, and the words move slow ; 

Not so when swift Camilla" scours -the plain. 

Flies o^er the unbending com, and skims along the main 
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5. Thk Hope of an IIsrkafter. — CampbeU. 
What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain % 
I smile on death, if heavenward Ilope remain ! 
But, if the warring winds of nature's strife 
Be all the faithless charter of my life, 
If Chance awaked (inexorable power I) 
This frail and feverish being of an hour ; 
Doomed o'er the world's precarious scene to sweep, 
Swifl as the tempest travels on the deep. 
To know Delight but by her parting smile, 
And toil, and wish, and weep, a little while ; — 
Then melt, ye elements, that formed in vain 
This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom ! 
And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb ! 

Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound tine march of Time, 
Thv joyous youth began — but not to fade. — 
When all the sbter planets have decayed, 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world bdow, 
Thou, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral pile ! 



CXCI. — A FABLE. 

A FAMOUS ben 's my story's theme. 

Who ne'er was known to tire 
Of laying ^gs, but then she 'd scream 
So loud o'er every egg, 'twould seem 

The house must be on fire. 
A turkey-cock, who ruled the walk, 

A wiser bird and older, 
Could bear 't no more, so o£f did stalk 

Right to the hen, and told her : 
<< Madam, that scream, I apprehend, 

Does nothing to the matter ; 
It surely helps the egg no whit ; 
Then lay your egg, and done with it ! 
I pray you, madam, as a friend, 

Cease that superfluous clatter ! 
You know not how 't goes through my head ! " 
•" Humph ! very likely ! " madam said, 
Then, proudly putting forth a leg : 
" Uneaucated barnyard fowl ! 
You know no more than any owl 
The noble privilege and praise 
Of authorsnip in modem days, — 

^ I '11 tell you why I do it : 
First, you perceive, I lay my egg, 

Ana then — review it. ' ' 

C. T. BROOKS (fROX TBI OXRIIAN). 
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CXCII. — THE CHAMELEON. 

1. Oft has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark, 
With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master 'gainst a post ; 
Yet round the world the blade has been 
To see whatever could be seen, 
Returning from his finished tour,** 
Grown ten times perter than before. 
"Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop, — 
" Sir, if my judgment you '11 allow, 
I 've seen, and sure I ought to know," ^« 
So begs you 'd pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 

2. Two travellers of such a cast, 

As o'er Arabia's vnlds they passed. 
And on their way, in friendly chat. 
Now talked of this, and then of that. 
Discoursed a while, 'mongst other matter. 
Of the Chameleon's" form and nature. 
" A stranger animal," cries one, 
" Sure never lived beneath the sun : 
A lizard's body lean and long, 
A fish's head, a serpent's ton^e ; 
Its foot with triple claw di^omed ; 
And what a length of tail behind ! 
How slow its pace ! and then its hue, -^ 
Who ever saw so fme a blue ! " 

3. " Hold there ! " the^other quick replies, 
<< 'T is green ; I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay. 

And vmrmed it in the sunny ray ; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food." 

4. " I 've seen it, sir, as well as you, 
Ai)d must again affirm it blue 
At leisure I the beast surveyed, 
Extended in the cooling shade." 

5. ** 'T is green, 'tis green, sir, I assure ye ! " — 
" Green ! '* cries the other, in a fury ; 

" Why, sir, d' ye think I 've lost my eyesl " — 
" 'T were no great loss," the friend repUes ; 
" For, if they always serve you thus, 
You '11 find them of but little uae." 
35* 
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6. So high at last the contest rose, 

From words they almost came to blows; 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the Question they referred, 
And begged ne *d tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 

7. " Sirs," cries the umpire," " cease your pother 
The creature 's. neither one nor t' other ; 

I caught the animal last night, 

And viewed it o'er by candTe-li«jht : 

I marked it well, — 't was blacK as jet, — 

You stare ; but, sirs, I 've got it yet. 

And can produce it." — "Fray, sir, do ; 

I '11 lay my life the thing is blue." — 

<* And I Ul be bound, that when you Ve seen 

The reptile, you '11 pronounce him green."— 

" Well, then, at once to end the doubt," 

Keplies the man, *' I 'U turn him out : 

And when before your eyes I 've set him. 

If you don't find him black, I '11 eat him." 

He said ; then full before their sight 

Produced the beast, and, lo ! — 'twas white. 

ICBBXIOK. 



CXCIII. — AFFECTATION IN THE PULPIT. 

In man or woman, but far most in man, 

And most of all in man that ministers 

Ani serves the aJtar, in my soul I loathe 

All affectation ; 't is my perfect scorn, 

Obiect of my implacable disgust. 

What ! will a man play tricks, will he indulge 

A silly fond conceit of his fiiir form 

And just proportion, fashionable mien 

And pretty face, in presence of his God? 

Or vnU he seek to dazzle me with tropes," 

As with the diamond on his lily hand. 

And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 

When I am hungry for the bread of ufe ? 

He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 

His noble office, and, instead of truth. 

Displaying his ovm beauty, starves his flock. 

Therefore, avaunt ! all attitude and stare. 

And start theatric, practised at the glass. 

I seek divine simplicity in him 

Who handles things divine ; and all beside, 

Though learned vnth labor, and though much admired 

By curious eyes and judgments ill-informed, 

To me is odious. oowm. 
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CXCIV. — TO THE SKYLARK. 

1. Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! — 

Bird thou never wert, — 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thj full heart, 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

2. Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest ; 
like a cloud of fire, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 

3 All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud ; 
As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heayen is overflowed. 

4. Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine ; 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 
That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

5. Chorus hymene'al. 

Or triumphal chant, 
Matched with thine would be ail 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

6. With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee. 
Thou lovest, but ne'er knew love's sad aataeiy. 

7. Better than all measured 

Of delightful sound. 
Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 
Thy skill to poet were, thou scomer of the ground f 

8. Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

SHELLET (abridged). 
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CXCV. — ODE ON CECILIA'S DAT. 

1. From harmony, from heayenly harmony. 

This uniyersal frame began ! — 
When nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms Liy, 
And oould not heave her head, 
The tuneful yoioe was heard from high, 

** Arise, ye more than dead ! " 
Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry. 
In order to their stations leap, 
And Music's power obey. 

2. From harmony, from heayenly harmony. 

This uniyeraal frame began ; 

From harmony to harmony. 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 
The diapa'sonn clodng'fUU in man. 

3. What pasnon cannot mnac raise and quell ? 
When Jubali struck the chorded shell,*i 

His listening brethren stood around, 
And, wondering, on their &ces fell 

To worship that celestial sound. 
Less than a god they thought there could not dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell. 

That spoke so sweetly and so well. 
What passion cannot music raise and quell ! 

4. The trumpet's loud clangor 

Excites us to arms, • 
With shrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. 
The double, double, double beat 

Of the thundering drum. 

Cries, " Hark ! the foes come ; 
Charge, charge ! 't is too late to retreat" 

5. The soft complaining flute 

In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hapless lovers. 
Whose dirge is wnispered by the warbling lute. 

6. Sharp violins proclaim 

Their jdalous pangs, and desperation. 

Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depths of pain and neisht of passion. 
For the fka disdainful dame. 

7. But, ! what art can teach. 
What human voice can reach. 
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The sacred organ's praise ! 

Notes inspiring holy loye, 
Notes that wirg their heavenly ways 
To mend the choired above. 
Orpheus" could lead the savage race ; 
And trees uprooted left their place, 

Sejjuacious" of the lyre ; 
Bat bright Cecilia" raised the wonder hisher : 
When to her organ vocal breath was 0ven, 
An angel heard, and straight appear^, 
Mistaking earth for heaven. dstdeet. 



OXCVI. — PIZARRO IN PBRU. 

1. SUTFBRINGS IN THE FORESTS. 

On the departure of his vessels, Pizarro" marched into the 
interior, in the hope of finding the pleasant champaign country 
which had been promised him by the natives. But at every step 
the forests seemed to grow denser and darker, and the trees 
towered to a height such as* he had never seen, even in these 
fruitful regions, where nature works on so gigantic a scale. Hill 
continued to rise above hill, as he advanced, rolling onward, as 
it were, by successive waves, to join that colossal barrier of the 
Andes, whose frosty sides, far away above the clouds, spread out 
like a curtain of burnished silver, that seemed to connect the 
heavens with the earth. 

On crossing these woody eminences, the forlorn adventurers 
would plunge into ravines^ of frightful depth, where the exhala- 
tions of a humid soil steamed up amidst the incense of sweet- 
sceated flowers, which shone through the deep glooms in every 
conceivable variety of color. Bii*ds, especially of the parrot 
tribe, mocked this fantastic variety of nature with tints as bril- 
liant as those of the vegetable world. Monkeys chattered in 
crowds above their heads, and made grima'ces like the fiendish 
spirits of these solitudes ; while hideous reptiles, engendered in the 
slimy depths of the pools, gathered round the footsteps of the 
wanderers. 

Here wa* seen the gigantic boii, coiling his unwieldy folds 
about the trees, so as hardly to be distinguished from their 
trunks, till he was ready to dart upon his prey ; and alligators 
lay basking on the borders of the streams, or, gliding under the 
waters, seized their incautious victim before he was aware of 
their approach. Many of the Spaniards perished miserably ia 
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this way, and others were waylaid by the natives, who kept a 
jealous eye on their movements, and availed themselves of every 
opportunity to take them at advantage. Fourteen of Pizarro's 
men were cut off at once in a canoe which had stranded on the 
bank of a stream. 

Famine came in addition to other troubles, and it was with 
difficulty that they found the means of sustaining life on the 
scanty fare of the forest, — occasionally the potato, as it grew 
Without cultivation, or the wild cocoa-nut, or, on the shore, the 
salt and bitter fruit of the mangrove ; though the shore was les.i 
tolerable than the forest, from the swarms of mosquitos, which 
compelled the wretched adventurers to bury their bodies up to 
their very faces in the sand. In this extremity of suffering 
they thought only of return ; and all schemes of avarice and 
ambition — except with Pizarro and a few dauntless spirits — 
were exchanged for the one craving desire to return to Pan- 
ama'." 

2. — On the Island or Gallo. 

A ray of hope was enough for the courageous q)irit of Pizarro. 
It does not appear that he himself had entertained, at any time, 
tSioughts of returning. He prepared to stand the fortune of the 
cast on which he had so desperately ventured. He knew, how- 
ever, that solicitations or remonstrances would avail little with 
the companions of his enterprise ; and he probably did not care 
to win over the more timid spirits, who, by perpetually looking 
back, would only be a clog on his future movements. He an- 
nounced his own purpose, however, in a laconic** but decided 
manner, characteristic of a man more accustomed to act than to 
talk, and well calculated to make an impression on his rough fol- 
lowers. 

Drawing his sword, he traced a line with it on the sand from 
east to west. Then, turning towards the south, " Friends and 
comrades! " he said, " on that side are toil, hunger, nakedness, 
the drenching storm, desertion, and death ; on this side, ease and 
pleasure. There lies Peru with its riches : here, Panama' and 
its poverty. Choose, each man, what best becomes a brave Cas- 
tilia'n. For my part, I go to the south." So saying, he stepped 
across the line. He was followed by the brave pilot Ruiz ; next 
by Pedro de Candia, a cavalier, bom, as his name implies, in one 
of the isles of Greece. Eleven others successively crossed the 
line, thus intimating their willingness to abide the fortunes of 
their leader, for good or for evil. 

There is sociething striking to the imagination in the speo- 
tacle of these ft w brave spirits, thus consecrating themselves to 
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a daring enterprise, which seemed as &r above their strength as 
any recorded in the fabulous annals of knight-errantry. A hand- 
fa\ of men, without food, without clothing, almost without arms, 
without knowledge of the land to which they were bound, with- 
out vessel to transport them, were here left on a lonely rock in 
the ocean, with the avowed purpose of carrying on a crusade 
against a powerful empire, staking their lives on its success. 
What is there in the legends of -chivalry^ that surpasses it? 
This was the crisis of Pizarro's fate. 

There are moments in the lives of men, which, as they are 
seized or neglected, decide their future destiny. Had Pizarro 
faltered from his strong purpose, and yielded to the occasion, 
now so temptingly presented, for extricating himself and his 
broken band from their desperate position, his name would have 
been buried with his fortunes, and the conquest of Peru would 
have been left for other and more successftil adventurers. But 
his constancy was equal to the occasion, and his conduct here 
proved him competent to the perilous post he had assumed, and 
inspired others with a confidenoe in him which was the besi 
assurance of success. frescott 



CXCVII. — HUMAN SCIENCE SOMETIMES AT FAULT. 

1. With all due respect for the calculations of men of science, 
I cannot but remember that when most confident they have 
sometimes erred. They have too often asserted as a demonstration 
what was, after all, a mere fallible opinion, which time has 
contradicted. They sneered at Columbus, when he set forth on 
his expedition in search of a land beyond the unexplored ocean ; 
at Harvey," when he announced the circulation of the blood ; at 
Jenner," when he propounded his theory of vaccination. They 
told us that steamboats could not cross the Atlantic. They shook 
the head at Buena Yista." Ah ! that was a battle against all 
rule, in violation of all the principles of military calculation. 
An old American general, seated on his white horse, looked forth 
over the field through his telescope, and said, " We will fight 
here." And the result was a victory won by five thousand 
against twenty thousand. A most unscientific and informal vic- 
tory ! 

2. Some years ago, a book came out in France, on the subject 
of a carriage, which had been contrived in England, I believe for 
a wager at Newmarket, to go a certain distance in a given time. 
The author of the book undertook to prove, very learnedly, that 
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the project oonld not poesiblj sucoeed. He formed a most elabo- 
rate calcolatioD, according to the meet precise rules, which gave 
the greatest satisfaction to all the scientific world of Paris. A 
was to represent the carriage; B the horses; C the driver; D 
the resistance of the air ; E the friction of the earth, and F the 
utter impossibility of success. And A plus B, plus C, plus D, 
plus E, was equal to F, and therefore the project must fail. 
While the book was being published, however, the wager was 
won ; but the lovers of science contented themselves with affirm- 
ing that, though the project did succeed, it ought not to have 
succeeded. 

3. An instance of a graver character may be quoted. Not 
long since a light-house was erected on a ledge of rocks, known 
as Minot's Ledge, in Boston harbor. It rested on iron pillars, 
which rose from strong iron piles, fixed firmly in the rocks. 
Science, or rather professed science, was flilly satisfied that the 
structure was secure. There was a terrible storm in the winter ; 
but the light-house outlived it. The keeper declared, however, 
that it could not stand many such gales; that the piles had 
started ; that in a severe easterly storm ilie light-house would 
rock like a ship afloat ; and that there was great danger of its ' 
overthrow. The engineer knew better than this, and came before 
the public with a statemeut proving very conclusively that the 
keeper's fears were groundless, and that the light-house was so 
constructed as to be tempest-proof. The very next spring, an 
easterly storm of unusual severity set in, and the strong winds 
blew violently, and the tide rose, and the ocean-waves rushed 
in and beat upon that house, and it fell. The iron stems that 
sustained it were snapped like reeds; and two valuable lives were 
lost by the catas'trophe. 

4. I mention these instances, not to undervalue science, — it 
would be folly to attempt that ; for science, when true to its 
name, is true knowledge, — but to show that its name is some- 
times wrongfully assumed, and that its professors, when not 
guided by humility, may prove but misleading counsellors. The 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. 
After all that human wisdom can foresee, after all that human 
calculations can provide, something must be left to chance, some- 
thing to the possibility of error, something to those contingencies 
which human vision may not take in. The highest science is 
ever the most reverent. It is in the lower ranks that we must 
look for those examples of dogmatism, pertinacity, and presump- 
tion, which claim to utter decisions, without appeal, which the 
next hour may prove to be wrong. 
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CXCVIII. — CARDINAL WOLSET AND CROMWELL.* 

Wolsey, Farewell, a Ions farewell to all my greatneas ! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening — nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth ; my nigh-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has lett me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude streatn, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp, and glory of this world, I hate ye ! 
I feel my neart new opened ; 0, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on princes' favors ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect f of princes, and their ruin. 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have ; 
' And when he falls, he fiJls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again. 

Enter Crohwell, amazedly. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

Cromwell, I have no power to speak, sir. 

WoL What! amazea 
At my misfortunes? Can thy spirit wonder, 
A great man should decline ? Nay, an ;]; you weep, 
I am fallen indeed. 

Crom. How does your grace ? 

WoL Wliy, well ; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
I know myseff now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities, 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me, 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy — too much honor : 
0, 't is a burden, Cromwell, 't is a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Crom. I am glad, your grace has made that right use of it 

WoL I hope I have : I am a1:ie now, methinks 

* 
* Thomas Cromwell, a statesman of the time of Henry the Eighth of 
Bngland. 
t Shakspeare often puts the aoeent in aspect on the last (pliable. 
% An, by the old writers, is often used for if. 
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(Out of a fortitude of soul I feel), 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest and the worst 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

Wol God bless him! 

Crom, The next is, that Sir Thomas More" is chown 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 

WoL That *s somewhat sudden : 
But he 's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favor, and do justice 
For truth's sake, and his conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessiags, 
May have a tomb of orphans' tears wept on 'em ! 
What more ? 

Crom, That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Listalled Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol, That 's news, indeed. 

Crom, Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 
This day was viewed in open as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol, There was the weight that pulled me down. ! Cromwell, 
The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost forever : 
No sun shall ever usher forth mine honors, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell : 
I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master : seek the king ; 
That sun, I pray, may never set ! I have told him 
What and how true tnou art : he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) , not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : Good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Crom, 0, my lord. 
Must I, then, leave you ? Must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master 1 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. 
The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
Forever, and forever, shall be yours. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me 
Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 
Let 's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, CromweU; 
And, when I am forgotten, — as I shall be, — 
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And deep in dull cold marble, where no mention 

Of me must more be heard of, — say, I taught thee ; 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways of glory, 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor, 

Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 

Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the augels ; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by 't ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee , 

Corruption wins not more than honesty ; 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then, if thou fall'st, 0, Cromwell, 

Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king : 

And, Prithee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : my robe, 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

I dare now call mine own. 0, Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 

I served my king, He would not in mine age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

WoL So I have. Farewell 
The hopes of court ! my hopes in heaven do dwell. 

SHAKSPEARl. 



CXCIX. — THE TREASURES BY THE WAYSIDE. 

1. The sky was dull, the scene was wild, 

I wandered up the mountain way ; 
And with me went a joyous child, — 

The man in thought, the child at play. 
My heart was sad with many a grief ; 

Mine eyes with former tears were dim ; 
The child ! — a stone, a flower, a leaf. 

Had each its fairy wealth for him ! 
From time to time, unto my side 

He bounded back to show the treasure ; 
I was not hard enough to chide. 

Nor wise enough to share, his pleasure. 

2. We paused at last : — the child began 

Again his sullen guide to tease : 
" Thev say you are a learned man — 
So look, and tell me what are these ? " 
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Arouaed with pain, my listlees eyes 

The various spoil scarce wander o'er • 
Then straight they hail a sage's prize 

Jn what seemed infant toys before : 
This herb was one the glorious Swede * 

Had given a garden's wealth to find ; 
That stone had hardened round a weed 

The earliest deluge left behind. 

8. fit stores for science Discontent 

Had passed unheeding on the wild ; 
And Nature had her wonders lent 

As things of gladness to the child ! 
Thus, through the present, Sorrow goes, 

And sees its barren self alone ; 
While healing in the leaflet grows, 

And Time blooms back within the stone. 
O, Thou, so prodigal of good, 

Whose wisdom with delight is clad, 
How clear should be to Qratitude 

The golden duty — to be glad ! 

8IB X. BULWXB LTTTOV. 



CC. — PBOITLIARITY OF AMBKICAN LIBBRTT. 

1. This inheritance which we enjoy to-day ib not only an in. 
heritance of liberty, but of our own peculiar American liberty. 
Liberty has existed in other times, in other countries, and in 
other forms. There has been a Grecian liberty, bold and powers 
ful, full of spirit, eloquence, and fire ; a liberty which produced 
multitudes of great men, and has transmitted one immortal name, 
the name of Demosthenes, to posterity. But still it was a liberty 
of disconnected states, sometimes united, indeed, by temporary 
leagues and confederacies, but often involved in wars between 
themselves. The sword of Sparta turned its sharpest edge 
against Athens, enslaved her and devastated Greece; and, in 
her turn, Sparta was compelled to bend before the power of 
Thebes. And let it ever be remembered — especially let the 
truth sink deep into all American minds — that it was the want 
of union among her several states which finally gave the mastery 
of all Greece to Philip of Mac'edon." 

2. And there has also been a Boman liberty, a proud, ambi- 
tious, domineering spirit, professing free and popular principles 
m Bome itself; but, even in the b^t days of the republic, rc^dy 

* S«e JAjumoM, in SzpUnatory Index. 
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lo carry slavery and chains into her provinces, and through every 
country over which her eagles" could be borne. What was the 
liberty of Spain, or Gaul, or Germany, or Britain, in the days of 
Borne? Did true constitutional liberty then exist? As the 
Boman empire declined, her provinces, not instruct^ in the prin- 
ciples of free, popular government, one after another declined 
also ; and, when Rome herself fell in the end, all fell together. 

3. I have said that our inheritance is an inheritance of Amer- 
ican liberty. That liberty is characteristic, peculiar, and alto- 
gether our own. Nothing like it existed in former times, uox 
was known in the most enlightened states of antiquity ; while 
with us its principles have become interwoven into ^e minds of 
individual men, connected with our daily opinions and our daily 
habits, until it is, if I may so say, an element of social as well as 
of political life ; and the consequence is, that to whatever region an 
American citizen carries himself, he takes with him, ^lly devel- 
oped in his own understanding and experience, our Ajnerican 
prindples and opinions ; and becomes ready at once, in coopera- 
tion with others, to apply them to the formation of new govem- 
aaents. 

4. What has Germany done, learned Germany, fuller of 
ancient lore than all the world besides ? What has Italy done ? 
What have they done who dwell on the spot where Cicero lived ? 
They have not the power of. self-government which a common 
town-meeting with us possesses. Yes, I say that those persons 
who have gone from our town-meetings to dig gold in California 
are more fit to make a republican government than any body of 
men in Germany or Italy, because they have learned this one 
great lesson — that there is no security without law, and that, 
under the circumstances in which they are placed, where there is 
no military authority to cut their throats, there is no sovereign 
will but the will of the majority ; that, therefore, if they remain, 
they must submit to that will. And this I believe to be strictly 

true. WEBSTEB. 



CCI. — THE SOULS OF BOOKS. 

1. Sit here and muse ! — it is an antique room, 

High-roofed, with casements through whose purple pane 
Unwilling daylight steals amidst the gloom, 
Shy afl a fearful stranger. — There th^ reign 
(In loftier pomp than waking life had known) , 
The Kings of Thought ! — not crowned until the grave.— 
36* 
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When Agamemnon* sinks into the tomb, 

The beggar Homer" mounts the monarch's throne ! 

2. Ye ever-liying and imperial souls, 

Who rule us from the page in which ye breathe ! 

What had we Ixjen, had Cadmus f never taught 

The art that fixes into form the thought, — 

Had Plato never spoken from his cell. 

Or his high harp blind Homer never strung ? — 

Kinder all earth hath grown since genial Snakspeare sung ! 

S. Lo ! in their books, as from their graves, they rise, 
Angels, that, side l)y side, upon our way. 
Walk ^Tith and warn us ! — Hark ! the world so loud, 
And they, the movers of the world, so still ! 
Prom them how manv a youthful Tully" caught 
The zest and ardor of the eager Bar ; 
By them each restless wing has been unfurled, 
And their ghosts urge each rivars rushing car ! 
They made yon Preacher zealous for the truth ; 
They made yon Poet wistful for the star ; 
Gave Age its pastime, fired the cheek of Youth, 
The unseen sires of all our beings are. 

4. All books grow homilies^i by time ; they are 
Temples, at once, and landmarks. In them, we, 
Who, hut for them, upon that inch of ground 
We call " The Present," from the cell could see 
No daylight trembling on the dungeon bar, 
Turn, as we list, the globe's great axle round, 
Traverse all space, and number every star, 

And feel the Near less household^^ than the Far ! 
There is no past, so long as Books shall live ! 
Kise up, ye walls, with gardens blooming o'er ! 
Ope but that page — lo ! Babylon once more ! 

5. Books make the Past our heritage and home ; 
And is this all ? No ; by each prophet-sage — 
No ; by the herald souls that Greece and Rome 
Sent forth, like hymns, to greet the Morning Star 
That rose on Bethlehem — by thy golden page. 
Melodious Plato — by thy solemn dreams. 
World- wearied Tully ! — and, above ye all. 

By THIS, the Everlasting Monument J 
Of God to mortals, on whose front the beams 
Flash glory-breathing day, — our lights they are 
To the dark bourn ^ oeyond ; in them are sent 
The types of truths whose life is the To-comb ; 
In them soars up the Adam from the fall ; 

♦ Celebrated in Homer's Iliad. % The Bible 

t "Who introduced the Greek alphabet. § A bound, a limit. 
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In them the Fature as the Post is ciTen — 
Even in our death they bid ub hailour birth ; — 
Unfold these pages, and behold the Heayen, 
Without one gravenstone left upon the Earth ! 

SIR E. BCLWER LTTTON. 



CCn. — WHAT LABOR HAS DONE FOR THE WEST. 

1. He, alone, who has traversed these regions, day after day, 
in the freshness, indeed, but in the silence and solitude of nature, 
— almost appalled by a sense of loneliness and insignificance, 
amid these wonders of creative pq^er, — can justly appreciate 
the efforts of man in subduing and reclaiming the prairie*' and 
the forest, and preparing them for those scenes of improvement 
and cultivation which cheer the eye and gladden the heart of the 
traveller ; and, above all, of the traveller who preceded the march 
of civilization, and now follows it in its glorious progress. Never 
has human industry achieved a prouder triumph than in this 
conflict between nature and man. As in the ex'odus*' &om 
Eden, he has been " sent forth to till the ground ; " and in the 
" sweat of his face " has he tlius far frilfilled his mission. And a 
proud one it was ; ay, and yet is ; for, though it has done much, 
it has still much to do. It began at the beach of Jamestown, 
and the rock of Plymouth, where its first labors were broken by 
no sound but the surges of the Atlantic ; and they will finish only 
when the last echo of the woodman's axe shall mingle with the 
surges of the Pacific. 

2. Do not these miracles of enterprise resemble the fictions of 
an IJastem imagination, rather than the sober realities of human 
experience ? Do they not speak to us in trumpet-tones of the 
value and dignity of labor ? for by labor have they been wrought 
—persevering, unyielding, triumphant labor ! There is no lesson 
more important to be taught to our young countrymen than that 
which is taught by this great characteristic feature of American 
history, — the immense conquest which man has achieved over 
the world of matter that opposed his progress, and the scanty 
resources he brought to the work. His own exertions, and the 
axe and the plough, have accomplished this mighty task ; always, 
indeed, with toil and exposure, and sometimes under circum- 
stances of privation and suffering before which the stoutest reso- 
lution might give away. 

8. And how would this great work, of subduing nature and 
preparing the forest for the residence of man, have been aooom* 
plisbed in the older regions of the globe, so long the theatre of 
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human exertions ? The answer describes bj a single trait the 
marked diflference between the condition of agricultural labor in 
the Eastern and in the Western hemisphere ; between the laborer 
for others and the laborer for himself. He who runs may read 
it in the history of our whole progress, individual and national. 
The forest has fallen before -those who established their habita- 
tions in its dark recesses — dark till their toil made way for the 
light of Heaven to shine upon them. They labored themselves, 
and for themselves. No taskmaster directed their labors, and 
no speculator garnered the profits. And thus exertion was stim- 
ulated by the most powerful motives which can operate upon 
human nature — by the necessity of present subsistence, and the 
hope, the certainty, I should say, of future com'petence and com- 
fort ; and, therefore it is, that, upon the immense domain from 
Lake Erie almost to the shadow of the Rocky Mouirtains, a vig- 
orous, intelligent, and enterprising people have fixed their resi- 
dence, and by their own labor, and for their own advantage, have 
prepared it for all the purposes of civilized life. 

4. And the time within which this has been done is not the 
least extraordinary feature in this great national migration — a 
migration going forth to invade the forest, and to fulfil the first 
command of the Creator, " to replenish the earth and subdue it," 
and not, as in the history of human conquest, to lay waste and 
destroy, having before it fertile and flourishing regions, and be- 
hind it ruin and desolation. The man yet lives who was living 
when almost the first tree fell before the pioneer's stroke in this 
magnificent region ; and the man is now living who will live to 
see it contain one hundred millions of people. I have myself 
known it for half a century, and in that space — long, indeed, in 
the life of man, but brief in the life of communities — our own 
region of the North-west, marked with its distinct boundaries 
upon the map of nature by the Lakes, the Mississippi, and the 
Ohio, has risen from infancy to manhood, from weakness to 
strength, from a population of a few thousands to five millions 
of people — of freemen, owning the soil they occupy, and which 
they won by their industry, and will defend by their blood. 

5. Where, in the long annals of the human race, can you find 
such an augmentation of the resources and numbers of a country, 
gained in so short a period, and under such circumstances of trial 
in its progress, and of prospeiity in its issue ? And may we not 
well say, that the mighty agent which has built up this monu- 
ment of productive power deserves the gratitude and the fostering 
care of the American people ? And that agent is Lahor^ and 
Dur duty is to elevate it in the scale of employment ; to show 
what it has done, and is doing, and is destined, I trust, yet to do. 
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It has not founded a monarchy, indeed, whose burthens are for 
ttie rejected, and its benefits for the chosen ; whose splendor daz- 
tles the eye, while its oppression sickens the heart ; but it has 
laid the foundation of a republic, broadly and deeply, in the 
rights of man ; whose equal protection covers all, as its equal 
honors are open to all ; and whose career, if not checked by our 
own folly, or by the just judgment of God, promises a glorious 
and encouraging spectacle to the lovers of freedom through the 
world, — ay, and an example, too, for long ages to come. 

LEWIS CASS 



CCIII. — GIL BLAS AND THE PARASITE."* 

1. When the omelet I had bespoken was ready, I sat down to 
table by myself; and had not yet swallowed the first mouthful 
when the landlord came in, followed by the man who had stopped 
him in the street. This cavalier, who wore a long sword, and 
seemed to be about thirty years of age, advanced towards me 
with an eager air, saying, " Mr. Student, I am informed that you 
are that Signor Gil" Bias of Santillane, who is the link of 
philosophy, and ornament of Oviedo ! *" Is it possible that you 
are that mirror of learning, that sublime genius, whose reputation 
is so great in this country ? You know not," continued he, ad- 
dressing himself to the innkeeper and his wife, " you know not 
what you possess ! You have a treasure in your house ! Behold, 
in this young gentleman, the eighth wonder of the world ! " Then 
turning to me, and throwing his arms about my neck, " Forgive," 
cried he, " my transports ! I cannot contain the joy that your 
presence creates." 

2. I could not answer for some time, because he locked me so 
closely in his arms that I was almost suffocated for want of breath ; 
and it was not till I had disengaged my head from his embrace 
that I replied, "Signor Cavalier, I did not think my naUe was 
known at Penaflor'."" " How ! known ! " resumed he, in his 
former strain ; " we keep a register of all the celebrated names 
within twenty leagues of us. You, in particular, are looked upon 
as a prodigy ; and I don't at all doubt that Spain will one day 
be as proud of you as Greece was of her Seven*=' Sages." These 
words were followed by a fresh hug, which I was forced to endure, 
though at the risk of strangulation. With the little experience 
I had, I ought not to have been the dupe of his professions and 
hyperbolical" compliments, 

3. I ought to have known, bj his extravagant flattery thai 
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ft6 was one of tlioBe parantes" who abound in eyery town, and 
who, when a stranger arrives, introduce themselves to him, in 
order to feast at his expense. Bat my youth and vanity made 
me jodge otherwise. My admirer appeared to me so much of a 
gentleman, that I invited him to take a share of my supper. 
** Ah ! widi all my soul," cried he ; *' I am too much obliged to 
my kind stars for having thrown me in the way of the illustrious 
Gil Bias, not to enjoy my good fortune as long as I can ! I 
have no great appetite," pursued he, " but I will sit down to 
bear you company, and eat a mouthM purely out of com'plai- 
sauce." 

4. So saying, my panegyrist" took his place right over against 
me ; and, a cover being laid for him, he attacked the omelet as 
voraciously as if he had fasted three whole days. By his oom'- 
plaisant beginning I foresaw that our dish would not last long, 
and I therefore ordered a second, which they dressed with such 
despatch that it was served just as we — or rather he — had 
made an end of the first. He proceeded on this with the same 
vigor ; and found means, without losing one stroke of his teeth, 
to overwhelm me with praises during the whole repast, which 
made me very well pleased with my sweet self. He drank in 
proportion to his eating ; sometimes to my health, sometimes to 
that of my father and mother, whose happiness in having such a 
son as I he could not enough admire. 

6. All the while he plied me with wine, and insisted upon my 
doing him justice, while I toasted health for health ; a circum- 
stance which, together with his intoxicating flattery, put me into 
such good humor, that, seeing our second omelet half devoured, I 
asked the landlord if he had no fish in the house. Signer Cor- 
cue'lo, who, in all likelihood, had a fellow-feeUng with the para- 
site, replied, " I have a delicate trout ; but those who eat it must 
pay for the sauce ; — 't is a bit too dainty for your palate, I 
doubt." — " What do you call too dainty ? " said the sycophant," 
raising his voice; "you're a wiseacre, indeed! Know that 
there is nothing in this house too good for Signer Gil Bias of 
Santillane, who deserves to be entertained like a prince." 

6. I was pleased at his laying hold of the landlord's last words, 
in which he prevented" me, who, finding myself offended, said, 
with an air of disdain, " Produce this trout of yours, Gtiffer Cor- 
cuelo, and give yourself no trouble about the consequence." This 
was what the innkeeper wanted. He got it ready, and served it 
up in a trice. At sight of this new dish, I could perceive the 
parasite's eye sparkle with joy ; and he renewed that complai- 
sance — I mean for the fish — which he had already shown for 
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the eg^ At last, howeyer, he was obliged to give out, for fear 
of accident, being crammed to the very throat. 

7. Having, therefore, eaten and drunk sufficiently, he thought 
proper to conclude the farce by rising from table and accosting 
me in these words : " Signor Gil Bias, I am too well satisfied 
with your good cheer to leave you without offering an important 
advice, which you seem to have great occasion for. Henceforth, 
beware of praise, and be upon your guard against everybody you 
do not kijow. You may meet with other people inclined to divert 
themselves with your credulity, and, perhaps, to push things still 
farther ; but don't be duped again, nor believe yourself (though 
they should swear it) tho eighSi wonder of the world." So say 
ing, he laughed in my face, and stalked away. le sage. 



CCIV. — FALSE AND TRUE ENERGY. 

1. You object to Mr. Madison," the wan* of energy. The want 
of energy ! How has Mr. Madison shown it ? Was it in stand- 
ing abreast with the van of our revolutionary patriots, and brav- 
ing the horrors of a seven years' war for liberty. While you were 
shuddering at the sound of the storm, and clinging closer with 
terror to your mothers' breasts ? Was it, on the declaration of 
our independence, in being among the first and most effective 
agents in casting aside the feeble threads which so poorly con- 
nected the states together, and, in lieu^ of them, substituting that 
energetic bond of union, the Federal Constitution ? Was it in 
the manner in which he advocated the adoption of this substitute ; 
in the courage and firmness with which he met, on this topic, 
fought hand to hand, and finally vanquished, that boasted prod- 
igy of nature, Patrick Henry? Where was this timid and 
apprehensive spirit which you are pleased to ascribe to Mr. 
Madison, when he sat under the sound of Henry's voice for days 
and weeks together ; when he saw that Henry, whose soul had 
so undauntedly led the revolution, shrinking back from this bold 
experiment, from the energy of this new and untried Constitu- 
tion ; when he heard the magic of his eloquence exerted to its 
highest pitch, in painting, with a prophet's fire, the oppressions 
which would flow from it ; in harrowing up the soul with antici- 
pated horrors, and enlisting even the thunders of Heaven in his 
cause? 

2. How did it happen that the feeble and effeminate spirit of 
James Madison, instead of flying in con^ion and dismay before 
this awful and tremendous combinatioD, sat serene and unmoved 
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upon its throne ; that, with a penetration so yigorous and clear, 
he dissipated these phantoms of fancy, rallied back the courage 
of the House to the charge, and, in the State of Virginia, in 
which Patrick Henry was almost adored as infiiUible, succeeded 
in throwing that Henry into a minority ? Is this the proof of 
his want of energy ? Or will you find it in the manner in which 
he watched the first movements of the Federal Constitution ; in 
the boldness with which he resisted what he deemed infractions 
of its ^irit ; in the independence, ability, and vigor, with which, 
in spite of declining health, he maintained this conflict during 
eight years ? He was then in a minority. Turn to the debates 
of Congress, and read his arguments : you will see how the busi- 
ness of a virtuous and able minority is conducted. Do you dis- 
cover in them any evidence of want of energy ? Yes ; if energy 
consist, as you seem to think it does, in saying rude things, in 
brava'do and bluster, in pouring a muddy torrent of coarse invec- 
tive, as destitute of argument as unwarranted by provocation, 
you will find great evidence of want of energy in his speeches. 

8. But, if true energy be evinced, as we think it is, by the 
calm and dignified, yet steady, zealous, and persevering pursuit 
of an object, his whole conduct during that period is honorably 
marked with energy. And that energy rested on the most solid 
and durable basis — conscious rectitude ; supported by the most 
profound and extensive information, by an habitual power of 
mvestigation, which unravelled, with intuitive certainty, the most 
intricate subjects; and an eloquence, chaste, luminous, and cogent, 
which won respect, while it forced conviction. We have com- 
pared some of your, highest and most vaunted displays with the 
speeches of Mr. Madison, during his services in Congress. What 
a contrast ! It is the noisy and short-lived babbling of a brook 
after a rain, compared with the majestic course of the Potomac. 

4. Yet, you have the vanity and hardihood to ask for the 
proof of his talents ! You, who have as yet shown no talents 
that can be of service to your country, — no talents beyond those 
of the merciless Indian, who dexterously strikes a tomahawk 
into the defenceless heart ! But what an idea is yours of energy ! 
You feel a constitutional irritability; — you indulge it, and you 
call that indulgence energy ! Sudden fits of spleen, transient 
starts of passion, wild paroxysms of ftiry, the more slow and 
secret workings of envy and resentment, cruel taunts and sar- 
casms, the dreams of disordered fancy, the crude abortions of 
short-sighted theory, the delirium and ravings of a hectic fever, 
— this is your notion of energy ! Heaven preserve our country 
from such energy as this ! If this be the kind of energy which 
you deny to Mr. Madison, the people will concur in your denial. 
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But, if yon deny him tliat salutary energy which qualifies him to 
pursue his country's happiness and to defend her rights, we follow 
np the course of his public life, and demand the proof of your 
eharge. wu. wirt. 



CCV. — POETRY OF THE SEASONS. 
PART FOUR. 

1. A Winter's Sabbath Scene. — Grahame, 

How dazzling white the snowy scene ! deep, deep, 
The Btillnees of the winter Sabbath day — 
Not even a footfall heard. Smooth are the fields, 
Each hollow pathway level with the plain : 
Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 
Are seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom. 
High-ridffed, the whirled drift has almost reached 
The powdered keystone^* of the church-yard porch. 
Mute hangs the hooded" bell ; the tomos lie ouried i 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 

2. The Snow-storm. — Emerson. 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, drivmg o'er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight : the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
^ Come, see the north wind's masonry ! 
Out of aiJ unseen quarry, evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door : 
Speeding, the myriad-lianded, his wild work, 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he liangs Parian=» wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre" the farmer's sighs ; and, at the gate, 
A tapering turret overtops the work : 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art, 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the n^ad wind's night work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 
37 
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8. A Wklcomb to Wintke. — ThomMon. 

See, Winter comes to rule the Taried year, 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising train, 

Vapors, and clouds, and storms. Be these mj themei 

These ! that exalt the soul to solemn thought. 

And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred glooms ! 

Congenial horrors, hail ! with frequent foot, 

Pleased have I, in my cheerful morn of life, 

When nursed by careless Solitude I lived. 

And sung of Nature with unceasing joy. 

Pleased have I wandered through your rough domain 

Trod the pure virginnsnows, myself as pure ; 

Heard the winds roar, and the big torrents burst ; 

Or seen the deep-fermenting tempest brewed 

Li the grim evening sky. Thus passed the time. 

Till thK)ugh the lucid chambers of the South 

Looked out the joyous Spring, looked out and smiled ^ 

4. The New Ybae.— Willis. 

Fleetly hath passed the year. The seasons cam^ 
Duly as they were wont, — the gentle Spring, 
And the dehdous Summer, and the eool 
Rich Autumn, with the nodding of the grain, 
And Winter, like an old and hoary man. 
Frosty and stiff, — and so are chronicled. 
We have read gladness in the new green leaf, 
And in the first-blown violets ; we have drunk 
Cool water firom the lock, and in the shade 
Sunk to the noontide slumber ; we have plucked 
The mellow fruitage of the bending tree. 
And girded to our pleasant wanderings 
When the oool vnnd came freshly from the hills ; 
And when the tintine of the Autumn leaves 
Had faded from its ^ry* we have sat 
By the good fires of W inter, and rejoiced 
Over the fulness of the gathered sheaf. 

" God hath been very cood." 'T is He whose hand 

Moulded the sunny mSa, and hollowed out 

The shelter of the valleys, and doth keep 

The fountains in their secret places cool ; 

And it is He who leadeth up the sun, 

And ordereth the starry influences. 

And tempereth the keenness of the frost ; 

And, therefore, in the plenty of the feast. 

And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 

Have nraiscs for the well-completed year 
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ccvi. — pope's bpistlb to doctor arbuihnot. 

When Pope had reached the meridian of his fame, he was heset, as man^ 
distin^ished literary persons are at the present day, with applications from 
nnmerous writers, who had mistaken a desire to write for the ability ^ to read 
and revise their compositions, and to use his influence in having them pub- 
lished. In this poetical epistle to his friend and physician, he humorously 
describes his annoyances ; and expresses his fears that Bedlam (the mad- 
house) or Parnassus has sent forth the troop of poetasters and scribbloif 
who lie in wait for him. 

1. " Shut, shut the door, good John ! " fatigued, I said ; 
" Tie up the knocker ; Bay I 'm sick — I 'm dead ! " — 
The dogHstar ra^ ! nay, 't is past a doubt 

All Bemam or Parnassus" is let out : 
Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand, 
.They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 

What walls can guard me, or what shades can hida ? 
Thev pierce my thickets, through my grot they glide ; 
Bv land, by water, they renew the charge. 
They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 
No place is sacred, not the church is free, 
Even Sunday shines no sabbath-day to me ; 
Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

2. Is there a parson much be-mused in beer, 
A maudlin^a poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk, fore-doomed his fathers soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross? 
Is there^^ who, locked from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his darkened walls ? 
All fly to Twickenham,* and in humble strain 
Apply to me to keep them mad or Tain. 

3. Friend to my life, which, did not you prolong. 
The world had wanted many an idle song, 
What drop or nostrum can this plague remove % 
Or which must end me, a fooPs wrath or love ? 
0\ dire dilemma ! either way I 'm sped ; 

If foes, they write ; if friends, they read me dead. 

Seized and tied dovm to judge, how wretched I ! 

Who can't be silent, and who will not lie. 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace, 

And to be grave exceeds all power of &ce. 

I sit with sad civility, I read 

With honest anguish and an aching head, 

And drop at last, but in unwilling ears, ^ 

This savmg counsel, '* Keep your piece nine yean." 

* Pope's villa, on the Thames. 
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4. ** Nine yean ! " cries he, who, high in Drurj Lane, 
LuUed Dj soft zephyrs through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends, 
Obliged by hunger and request of friends, — 

" The piece you think is incorrect? whjr, ttike it, 
I 'm all submission ; what vou 'd have it, make it." — 
Throe things another's moacst wishes bound : 
* My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound." — 
Pitholeon sends to me : '* You know his grace, 
I want a patron ; ask him for a place." 
Pitholeon libelled me. — " But here 's a letter 
Informs you. Sir, H was when he knew no better. 
Dare you refuse him^*** Curll* invites to dine ? 
He '11 vnrite a journal, or he '11 turn divine." 

5. Bless me ! a packet. — " T is a stranger sues, — 
A virgin tragedy, an orphan muse." 

If I dislike it, '* Furies, death and rage ; " 

If I approve, ** Commend it to the stage." 

There (thank my stars!) my whole commission ends ; 

The players and I are, luckily, no friends. 

Firea that the house rejects him, <' 'Sdeath, I '11 print it, 

And shame the fools, — your interest, sir, vrith Lontot."- 

lintot,* dull rogue, will think your price too much. 

" Not, Sir, if you revise it and retouch." 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At last he whispers, " Do, and we go snacks." — 

Glad- of a quarrel, straight I clap the door, — 

*' Sir, let me see your works and you no more ! " 



CCVn. — THE CHARIOT RACE, WITH THE DEATH OF ORBSTBa 

1. Thet took their stand where the appointed judges 
Had cast their lots and ranged the rival cars. 
Rang out the brazen trump ! Away they bound ! 
Cheer the hot E,teeds and snake the slackened reins ; 
As with a body, the large space is filled 

With the huge clangor of the rattling cars : 
High whirl aloft the dust-clouds ; blent together 
ICach presses each, and the lash rin^s, and loud 
Snort the wild steeds, and from their fiery breath. 
Along their manes, and down the circling wheels, 
Scatter the flaking foam. 

2. Ores'tes still, 

Aye,t as he swept around the perilous pillar, 
Last in the course, wheeled in the rushing axle ; 

• A publisher in Pope'i day., f Pronounced k ; meaning, always, ew 
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The left rein curbed — that on the dexter hand 

Flung loose. So on erect the chariots rolled ! 

Sudden the OEnian's fierce and headlong steeds 

Broke from the bit, and, as the seventh time now 

The course was circled, on the Lybian car 

Dashed their wild fronts : then order changed to ruin : 

Car crashed on car ; the wide Crissae'an plain 

Was, sea-like, strewn with wrecks ; the Athenian saw. 

Slackened his speed, and, wheeling round the marge, 

Unscathed and skilful, in the midmost space, 

Left the wild tumult of that tossing storm. 

Behind, Orestes, hitherto the last. 

Had yet kept back his coursers for the close ; 

Now one sole rival left, on, on he flew, 

And the sharp sound of the impelling scourge 

Hang in the keen ears of the flying steeds. 

He nears — he reaches — they are side by side ; 

Now one — now the other — oy a length the victor. 

The courses all are past, the wheels erect — 

All safe — when, as the hurrying coursers round 

The fatal pillar dashed, the wretched boy 

Slackened the left rein : — On the column's edge 

Crashed the frail axle — headlong from the car. 

Caught and all meshed within the reins, he fell ; 

And, masterless, the mad steeds raged along I 

Loud from that mighty multitude arose 
A shriek — a shout ! But yesterday such deeds — 
To-day such doom ! — Now whirled upon the earth ; 
Now his limbs dashed aloft, they dragged him — thoso 
Wild horses — till, all gory, from the wheels 
Released — and no man, not his nearest friends, 
c)ould in that mangled corpse have traced Orestes. 

SOPHOCLES, TRANSLATED BY SIB E. B. LYTTON. 



CCVIIL — ADVICE TO AN AFFEgiBD SPEAKER. 

1. What do you say ? What ? I really do not TinderstaD<j 

Jou." Be SO good as to explain yourself again. Upon my word, 
do not ! — O ! now I know : you mean to tell me it is a cold 
day. Why did you not say at once, " It is cold to-day " ? If 
you wish to inform me it rains or snows, pray say, " It rains," 
" It snows ; " or, if you think I look well, and you choose to 
compliment me, say, "I think you look well." — "But," you 
answer, " that is so common and so plain, and what everybodj 
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can say," — " Well, and what if everybody can ? Is it so great 
a misfortnne to be understood when one speaks, and to speak like 
the rest of the world ? 

2. I will tell you what, my friend, — you do not suspect it, 
and I shall astonish you, — but you, and those like you, want 
common sense ! Nay, this is not all ; it is not only in the 
direction of your wants that you are in fault, but of your super- 
fluities ; you have too much conceit ; you possess an opinion that 
you have itwre sense than others. That is the source of all your 
pompous nothings, your cloudy sentences, and your big words 
without a meaning. Before you accost a person, or enter a room, 
let me pull you by the sleeve and whisper in your ear, "Do not 
try to ^ow off your sense : have none at all ; that is your cue. 
Use plain language, if you can ; just such as you find others use, 
who, in your idea, have no understanding ; and then, perhaps, 
you will get credit for having some." la bruters. 



CCIX. — LAMENT OVEK LOST OPPORTUNITIES. 

1. 0, FOR the days and years that are gone by and perished 
firom me, as water spilt on the sea-sand, uselessly and irretriev- 
ably ! " Where is the fable of my former life ? " Alas ! the 
briUiancy of my day was spent utterly in its dawning. Feeble, 
and abortive, and fleeting, has been the time that I have passed ; 
but other elements than these were within it, and had I but nur- 
tured them, to me that foolish time had been the parent of a 
blissful eternity. But occasions are past, the hour of their reck- 
oning is nigh at hand, even now my twilight is coming on, and 
my hopes are darkening into regrets. 

2. Could I once again but so much as touch the hem of " the 
mantling train of far departed years," surely it should be my 
salvation. But time, as it speeds on, gives us the pass but 
glancingly, like the rush of a carriage on a railway, or a rocket 
into the air ; we take no note of it while within our reach, and 
not till it is far away in the distance can we settle our sight 
Steadily upon it, and estimate it duly. Days of my youth, it 
is even so, — ye were sent to me on an angelic mission, your 
bosoms overflowing with flowers, and fruit, and all things, what- 
ever there be, of use and loveliness ; these would ye have emptied 
into my hands, but I would not, and so it was your law to leave 
me, taking with ye no token of my thankful acceptance ! 

3. Even now, methinks, I see ye through the far air " gliding 
mete'orouB," sinking into the dimness of distance, yet ever and 
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ftnon looking back upon me, as frustrate angels, lovingly and 
lamentinglj, in wonder atmj strange folly. It saddens me to 
see them, as the sight of his ancestral domains is agonizing U 
the beggared spendthri^ My manhood should have borne the 
fiiiits of wisdom, and behold it has crowned itself only with the 
gray sorrows of experience, — hard, dry, marrowless, and dis- 
tasteful experience, — the energy of the muscle aged into the 
inertness of the bone. My life has been as the passage of a ship 
over the ocean, — a pilgrim across the desert, — not a token of 
his industry, not a trace of his footsteps, not so much as a mon- 
oment of his existence, no more than if his mother had never 
borne him. 

4. And this is my preparation for immortality ! Long ere 
this my soul should have expanded itself beyond the limits of 
this world, and fitted itself for its ftiturity ; my devotion should 
have made it vrings, wherewith to rise upwards, and penetrate 
beyond the bounds of space, even to the presence and communion 
of Grod, there to be at home with its Maker. But truly here I 
am, grovelling on "the ground, and feedbg on the dust all the 
days of my life. Nevertheless, the account will come. If time 
be but a portion of eternity, and if I use that portion as one 
abusing it most vilely, how shall not eternity revenge itself with 
burning and raging bitterness ? It shall bruise my head, even aa 
I have trodden upon its heel ! anon. 



COX. — THE GOOD GODDESS OF POVEKTY. 

1. Paths sanded with gold, verdant wastes, ravines' which the 
wild-goat loves, great mountains crowned with stars, tumbling 
torrents, impenetrable forests, — let the good goddess pass, the 
goddess of Poverty ! ■* 

2. Since the world has existed, since men were in it, she 
traverses the world, she dwells among men ; singing she travels, 
or working she sings, — the goddess, the good goddess of Poverty ! 

3. Some^ men assembled to curse her ; but they found her too; 
beautiful and too glad, too ag'ile and too strong. " Strip off her 
wings ! " said they ; " give her chains, give her stripes, crush her, 
let her perish, — the goddess of Poverty ! " 

4. They have chained the good goddess ; ihey4iave beaten her, 
and persecuted ; but they cannot debase her ! She has taken 
reftige in the souls of poets, of peasants, of artists, of martyrs, 
and of saints, — the good goddess, the goddess of Poverty ! 

5. She has walked mor) than the Wandering Jew '" sRe hai 
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travelled more than the swallow ; she is older than the cathe' 
dral of Prague ;" she is younger than the egg of the wren 
sho has increased more than the strawberry in Bohemian forests, 
— the goddess, the good goddess of Poverty ! 

6. Many children has she had, and many a divine secret haa 
she taught them ; she knows more tlian all the doctors and all 
the lawyers, — the good goddess of Poverty ! 

7. She does all the greatest and most beautiful tilings that 
arc done in the world : it is she who cultivates the fields and 
prunes the trees ; it is she who drives the herds to pasture, sing- 
ing the while all sweet songs ; it is she who sees the day break, 
and catches the sun's first smile, — the good goddess of Poverty ! 

8. It is she who builds of green boughs the woodman's cabin, 
and makes the hunter's eye like that of the eagle ; it is she who 
brings up the handsomest children, and who leaves the plough 
and the spade light in the hands of the old man, — the good god- 
dess of Poverty ! 

9. It is she who inspires the poet, and makes eloquent the 
violin, the guitar, and the flute, under the fingers of the wander- 
ing artist ; it is she who crowns his hair with pearls of the dew, 
and who makes the stars shine for him larger and more clear, — 
the goddess, the good goddess of Poverty ! 

10. It is she who instructs the dexterous artisan, and teaches 
him to hew stone, to carve marble, to fashion gold and silver, 
copper and iron ; it is she who makes the flax flexible and fine 
as hair, under the hands of the old wife and the young girl, — 
the good goddess of Poverty ! 

11. It is she who sustains the cottage shaken by the storm ; 
it is she who saves rosin for the torch and oil for the laipp ; it 
is she who kneads bread for the family, and who weaves gar- 
ments for them, summer and winter ; it is she who maintains and 
feeds the world, — the good goddess of Poverty ! 

12. It is she who has built the great castles and the old cathe'- 
drals ; it is she who builds and navigates all the ships ; it is she 
who carries the sabre and the musket ; it is she who makes wsa 
and conquests; it is she who buries the dead, cares for the 
wounded, and shelters the vanquished, — the good goddess of 
Poverty ! 

13. Thou art all gentleness, all patience, all strength, and all 
compassion, 0, good goddess ! it is thou who dost reunite all thy 
children in a holy love, givest them charity, faith, hope, god- 
dess of Poverty ! . 

14. Thy children will one day cease to bear the world on their 
shoulders; they will be recompensed for all their pains and 
labors. The time shall come when there shall be neither Hch 
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nor poor oa the earth ; but when all men shall partake of its 
fruits, and enjoy equally the bounties of Providence ; but thou 
shalt not be forgotten in their hymns, O good goddess of Poverty ! 

15. They will remember that thou wert their fruitful mothei 
and their robust niirse. They will pour balm into thy wounds ; 
and, of the fragrant and rejuvenated eaith, they will make for 
thee a couch, where thou canst at length repose, good goddess 
of Poverty ! 

16. Until that day of the Lord, torrents and woods, mountains 
and valleys, wastes swarming with little flowers and little birds, 
paths sanded with gold, without a master, — let pass the goddess, 
the good goddess of Poverty ! sand. 



CCXI. — ON THE PLEASURES OF SCIENCE. 

1. It is easy to show that there is a positive gratification 
resulting from tiie study of the sciences. If it be a pleasure to 
gratify curiosity, to know what we were ignorant of, to have our 
feelings of wonder called forth, how pure a delight of this very 
kind does natural science hold out to its students! Kecollect 
some of the extraordinary discoveries of mechanical philosophy. 
Is there anything in all the idle books of tales and horrors, with 
which youthful readers are so much delighted, more truly aston- 
ishing than the fact, that a few pounds of water may, without 
any machinery, by merely being placed in a particular way, pro* 
duce an irresistible force ? What can be more strange, than that 
an ounce weight should balance hundreds of pounds, by the inter- 
vention of a few bars of thin iron ? Observe the extraordinary 
truths which optical" science discloses ! Can anything surprise 
us more than to find that the color of, white is a mixture of all 
others ; that red, and blue, and green, and all the rest, merely by 
being blended in certain proportions, form what we had fancied 
rather to be no color at all than all colors together ? 

2. Chemistry is riot behind in its wonders. That the diamond" 
should be made of the same material with coal; that water 
should be chiefly composed of an inflammable substance ; that acids 
should be almost all formed of difierent kinds of air ; and that 
one of those acids, whose strength can dissolve almost any of the 
metals, should be made of the self-same ingredients with the 
common air we breathe ; — these, surely, are things to excite the 
wonder of any reflecting mind ; nay, of any one but little accus- 
tomed to reflect. And yet these are trifling when compared to 
the prodigies which astronomy opens to our view ; the enormous 
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masses of the heavenly bodies; their immense distances; t^^ 
countless nnmbers, and their motions, whose swiftness mocka the 
uttermost efforts of the imagination. 

8 Akin to this pleasure of contemplating new and extraordi- 
nary truths, is the gratification of a more learned curiosity, by 
tracing resemblances and relations between things which, to com- 
mon apprehension, seem widely different. It is surely a satisfac- 
tion, for instance, to know that the same thing which causes the 
sensation of heat causes also fluidity ; that electricity, the light 
which is seen on the back of a cat when slightly rubbed on a 
frosty evening, is the very same matter vrith the lightning of the 
clouds ; that plants breathe like ourselves, but differently, by day 
and by night ; that the air which bums in our lamps enables a 
balloon to mount. 

4. Nothing can at first sight appear less like, or less likely to 
be caused by the same thing, than the processes of burning and of 
breathing ; the rust of metals and burning ; the influence of a 
plant on the air it grows in by night, and of an animal on the 
same air at any time ; nay, and of a body burning in that air ; 
and yet all these operations, so unlike to common eyes, when ex- 
amined by the light of science are the same. Nothing can be 
less like than the working of a vast steam-engine and the crawl- 
ing of a fly upon the window ; yet we find that these two opera- 
tions are performed by the same means, — the weight of the 
atmosphere, — and that a seahorse climbs the ice-hills by no other 
power. Can anything be more strange to contem'plate ? Is 
there, in all the fairy-tales that ever were fancied, anything more 
calculated to arrest the attention, and to occupy and to gratify the 
mind, than this most unexpected resemblance between things so 
unlike to the eyes of ordinary beholders ? 

5. Then, if we raise our views to the structure of the heavens, 
we are again gratified with tracing accurate but most unexpected 
resemblances. Is it not in the highest degree interesting to find 
that the power which keeps the earth in its shape and in its 
path, wheeling round the sun, extends over all the other worlds 
that compose the universe, and gives to each its proper place and 
motion ; that the same power keeps the moon in her path round 
the earth ; that the same power causes the tides upon our earth, 
and the peculiar form of the earth itself; and that, after all, it 
is the same power which makes a stone fall to the ground ? To 
learn these things, and to reflect upon them, fills the mind, and 
produces certain as well as pure gratification. 

6. The highest of all our gratifications in the study of science 
remains. We arc raised by science to an understanding of the 
infinite vrisdom and goodness which the Creator has displayed in 
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an his works. Not 9, step can we take in any direction without 
perceiviDg the most extraordinary traces of design ; and the skill 
everywhere conspicuous is calculated, in so vast a proportion of 
Instances, to promote the happiness of living creatures, and espe- 
cially of ourselves, that we can feel no hesitatiot in concluding 
that, if we knew the whole scheme of Providence, every part 
would appear to be in harmony with a plan of absolute beneyo- 
lence. Independently, however, of this most consoling infereuQe, 
the delight is inexpressible of being able to follow, as it were, 
with our eyes, the marvellous works of the great Architect of 
Nature, and to trace the unbounded power and exquisite skill 
which are exhibited in the most minute as well as in the mighti- 
est parts of his system. , brougham. 



CCXII. — FROM THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 

1. Doth not wisdom cry, and understanding put forth her 
voice ? She standeth in the top of high places, by the way in 
the places of the paths ; she crieth at the gates, at the entry of 
the city, at the coming in at the doors ; unto you, men, I call, 
und my voice is to the sons of man. O ye simple, understand 
wisdom ; and ye fools, be ye of an understanding heart. 

2. Hear ; for I will speak of excellent things ; and the opening 
of my lips shall be right things. For my mouth shall speak 
truth ; and wickedness is an abomination to my lips. All the 
words of my mouth are in righteousness ; there is nothing fro- 
ward" or perverse in them. They are all plain to him that 
Understandeth, and right to them that find knowledge. 

3. Receive my instruction and not silver ; and knowledge rather 
than choice gold. For wisdom is better than rubies ; and all the 
things that may be desired are not to be compared to it. I, 
Wisdom, dwell with prudence, and find out knowledge of witty 
inventions. The fear of the Lord is to hate evil ; pride and ar- 
rogancy, and the evil way, and the froward mouth, do I hate. 
Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom; I am understanding; I 
have strength. 

4. By me kings reign and princes decree justice. By me 
princes rule and nobles, even all the judges of the earth. I love 
them that love me ; and those that seek me eai'ly shall find me. 
Riches and honor are with me ; yea, durable riches and right- 
eousness. My fruit is better than gold, yea, than fine gold ; and 
any revenue than choice silver. I lead in the way of righteous- 
ness, in the midst of the paths of judgment ; that I may cause 
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those that lovo mc to inherit substance ; and I will fill theii 
treuijures. 

5. The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his way, before 
Viis works of old. I was set up from everlasting, from the begin- 
uing, or ever the earth was. When there were no depths, I was 
brought forth; when there were no fountains abounding with 
water. Ik^fore the mountains were settled ; before the hills was 
I brought forth : while as yet he had not made the earth, nor the 
fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the world. 

G. When he prepared the heavens, I was there ; when he set a 
compass upon the face of the depth; when he established the clouds 
above ; when he strengthened the fountains of the deep ; when 
he gave to the sea his decree, that the waters should not pass his 
commandment; when he appointed the foundations of the earth : 
then I was by him, as one brought up with him ; and I was daily 
his delight, rejoicing always before him ; rejoicing in the habitable 
part of his earth ; and my delights were with the sons of men. 

7. Now therefore hearken unto me, ye children, for blessed 
are they that keep my ways. Hear instruction and be wise, and 
refuse it not. Blessed is the man that heareth me, watching 
daily at my gates, waiting at the posts of my doors. For whoso 
findeth me findcth liQ), and shall obtain favor of the Lord. But 
he that sinneth againi't me wrongeth his own soul ; all they that 
hat3 me love death. 



END OF PART SECOND. 



PART III. 



AN EXPLANATOKY INDEX 

OF 

WORDS MAHRBP FOR REFERENCE WITH THE INITIALS ei IN PART II. j 
ALSO OF SUBJECTS, NAMES OF AUTHORS, &C. 

%* All the words in Part //., having the mark of reference ei at the end, will bf 
found explained in this fnJejr, which also qffers the usual facilities of refer enc€ 
N» the subjects treated, namts ofauthors, places, ifc. 

Figures attached to woi i» in Part 11. refer to the corresponding numbers of 
paragraphs in Part I. See no ic4 on page 55. 



ABJBkiVIATIONS USSD. 



i(^., for a4jectiTe *, A. D., in the year of oar Lord •, B. C, before Christ } b., bom ; d. 
died ; Fr., French } Gr., Greek ; L or Lat, Latin ) p., page } pp., pages. 



Abbb (ab^y), a French ecclesiastical titW, 
literally meaning an abbot, the governor 
of an abbey or monastery. It is trom the 
Syriac, abba, father. Abb^s, before the 
French revolution, were persons who fol- 
lowed a course of theological study, and 
acted as instructors, &c. ; but the charac- 
ter denoted by it has ceased to be of any 
official importance. 

Aborigixrs (ftb-o-rij'-i-nfe), fi-om a&, from, 
and origo, origin, are the first inhabitants 
of a country. 

ABSORPT. Some verbs have two forms for 
Lhe past tense and participle, one in d, 
the other in < ,• aa burned, burnt, learned, 
learnt, &c. The fbrms in d are often 
pronounced as if spelt witli a t. 129. 

Abut'ment, the solid pier or mound of earth, 

. stone or timber, erected on the banjc of a 
river to support the end of a bridge. 

Acad'kmt. From AcadSmus, an Athen- 
ian, in whose grove a sect of Grecian 
philosophers used to assemble. The word 
is now applied to any assembly er society 
of persons where learning and philosophy 
are the proposed objects j in tlie United 
States, chiefly to schools, public and pri- 
vate: in England, to schools for students in 
the nne arts. 
The Silent Academy, p. ftS. 

S3 



ICADBMiciAN, a member of an academy for 
promoting arts and sciences. 

AccBXT. See page 25. 

AccBPTANCR, in commerce, is the receiving 
of a bill or order so as to bind the acceptor 
to make payment. He makes himself a 
debtor for the sum named in it, by writing 
the word " Accepted " on it, and signing 
his name. 

AccouTKE (ac-coot'-er), to provide with arms 
or eciuipments. 

Achilles (A-kil'-lfis), the son of Peleus, 
King <rf Tlirace. He was famous in the Tro- 
jan war, which comme:xed about 1193 
B.C. 

Adams, John, the second President of the 
United States, born in Braintree, Mass., 
1735, died July 4th, 1826. His last 
words were, " It is the glorious Fourth of 
July ! God bless it — God bless you all ! '» 
See page 381. 

Adams, John Qdinct, son of John, born at 
Quincy, Blass., 1767 •, died 1848. He was 
the, sixth President of the United States } 
p. 226. 

Adams, Sarah F. An English lady, who 
died young. 
Resignation, by, 70. 

Addison, Joseph, one of the best authors in 
English literature, was bom in 1672, and 
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dlsdfaim9. fiMAineiilloDorhlsdeftth, 
p. 24ft. 
V0U7 of Gutk baOdlDg, 71. 
Hymn, 106. 
Cmtion, 149. 

ProYideDoe Imcmtabte, 177. 
BeflecUoDB In Westminster Aobey, 817. 

Aj>-o-LBa'CKXCB (from the Latin adoleseere^ 
to grow up to), the age between childhood 
and manhood. 

AooRATiox, homage to Qod. The root of 
the word is the Latin o«, oria^ the mouth, 
and it implies spoken prayer. 

Advaxcb. Poem by McCarthy, 179. 

ADVBXTcaB in Calabria, 305. 

Ad'CHiMiw, the great rival of Demosthenes 
as an orator, was born in Athens, B. C. 
889. Being banished to Rhodes, he there 
set up a school of rhetoric. 

Aa'cHYLua, one of the most famous tragic 
writers of Greece, was born at Athens 
about five hundred years B. C. lie has 
been called the father of the Greek stage. 
He is said to have died in his sixtieth year 
of a fracture ot his skull, caused by an 
eagle's letting fail a tortoise on his head. 

JBbop, a native of Phrygia, a country in the 
middle of Asia Minor, flourished about 
672 B. C. He was a slave and deformed, 
and CMnposed his celebrated fables for his 
own amusement. Obtaining his frsedom, 
he made several voyages tc Srecoe, where 
he lost his life in a quarrel with the people 
of Delphos. 

Affbctatiok, a poem, 144. 

Affectation of Knowledge, 278. 

Ajax, one of the heroes at the siege of Troy, 
celebrated by Uomer. He was second 
<mly to Achilles in bravery. 

Album, from the Latin albtis^ white, was a 
white table or register, whereon the de- 
crees of the Romans were written. It is 
now used to designate a book for auto- 
graplis, an artist's sketch-book, &c. 

Albxaxder the Great, King of Maoedon, 
and conqueror of Asia, was born B. C. 
866, and began to reign in his twentieth 
year. He died in his thirty-thiriJ year, 
of a fever, brought on by intemperate 
habits. He was, says Seneca, ^^a cruel 
j-avager of provinces," and **made his 
happiness and glory to consist in render- 
ing himself foi*midable to all mortals." 

Albxakdgk Se-ve'rus, Emperor of Rome, 
was born at Acre in Phoenicia, in 205. 
The ciiief event of his reign was a great 
victory over Artaxerxes, King of Persia. 
He was murdered, with his mother, in a 
military sedition, 235. See Gibbon's ac- 
count of him, p. 144.. 

Albxandria, a seaport, situated on a sandy 
strip of land, running into the Mediter- 
ranean, and the ancient capital of Lower 
Egypt ; founded by Alexander the Great, 
who peopled it with Greeks, B. C. 332. 
Here was a famous library, -stored with 
from five hundred thousand to seven hun- 
dred thousand volumes } a large number 
of which were burnt during the siege of 
the city by Julius Ciesar, B. 0. 47. The 
library was afterwards pirtly restored. 



but WM finanydeitrojed bf tbe Bantemmf 
A. D. 642 •, when, it is said, tbe nomerooa 
volumes supplied Aiel during six mbotha 
fur four thousand baths. Opposite to 
Alexandria was the smatt isle of Pharos, 
nuw Joiaed to the main land by a cause- 
way. Here stood a celebrated . light- 
house of white marble, and deemed one of 
the seven wonders of the world. Its light 
could be seen at a distance of one hun- 
dred miles. From the name of the isle on 
which it stood, Pharos became a oommoa 
appellation for all light^houses. The trade 
of Alexandria was greatly reduced by the 
discovery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope, A. D. 1497 ; but the 
town still has a population of about seveiK 
teen thousand souls, and a growing trade. 
There was once a celebrated amphithealare 
at Alexandria, where cruel games were 
exhibited. 
Gladiatorial Combat with a Tiger, p. 94. 

Alkxandkinb. The verse of twelve or 
thirteen syllaUes \ so oidled firom an 
ancient French poet, who first used it. 

ALrBBD tlie Great, born 849, died 901, 
was the greatest king th^t England can 
boast ; distinguished for his learning, 
wisdom, justice, moderation, and piety. 
Character, by Dickens, 244. 

Al'lboobt (from the Greek words, etllo, 
another thing, and egoreOy I declare) is 
in literature a continued metaphor ; a 
metaphor being the representation of one 
thing by another. Fables are a speciei 
of allegory. Some of the parables of the 
BiblQ are allegories. Bunyan*s Pilgrim's 
Progress is one of the most famous of alle- 
gories. 
The Two Palaces, an Allegory, p. 219. 

Allston, Washington, one of the greatest 
painters that America has produced, was 
burn at Charleston, S .C, 1779, and died in 
1843, at Cambridge, Mass., where lie long 
resided. He was a man of remarkable 
genius, and while in Europe was tbe 
friend of Coleridge and other eminent 
men. He was a devout Christian. '■'' His 
belief^" says Mr. Dana, " was in a Being 
as infinitely minute and sympathetic in his 
providences, as unlimited in his power 
and knowledge." Mr. Allston showed 
much ability as a poet and essayist. 
Anecdote by, 78. 

Alpikb (Ine or in), pertaining to the Alps, 
or any lofty mountain. 

Am'akanth (from a, the n^ative jpr^a?, 
and marainoy Gr., I wither) an un- 
fading flower. Ad^.y amaranthine. See 
Prefix. 

AX4TEUR (amatftr, or, according to the 
French pronunciation, amatur' ,■ the u as 
in murmur^ and the accent on the last 
syllable), a lover of any art or science, and 
not a professor. 

Ambrica, a vast continent, discovered by 
Columbus, in the year 1492, but subse- 
quently named from Americus Tespoo- 
cius. An honor that clearly belonged te 
Columbus was thus given to another. 
How this was brought about, or who Aral 
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giffe flie name^ is not bow Mcorately 
hnovn. Atezander Ton HumlxMt;, who 
■todied the question closely, ascribed the 
genend reception of the name America to 
Us having been introduced into a popular 
work on geography, published in 1507. 
Discovery by Columbus, 188, 191. 
On Taxing the Colonies, 267. 
Pr<^re88 of, by Burke, 269. 
The American Union, 271. 

iMPHiTHSATBB (from the Gr. amphi^ about, 
and iheatrony a seeing-plaoe), in anti- 
quity, a spacious edifice of a drcular or 
oval form, having its area encomp::«sed 
with rows of seats, one above asocher, and 
used for gladiatorial and other shows. See 
p. 386. 

A.MUSB. This word (says Trench) pbUnly 
affirms of itself that amusement must 
first be earned. It is from a, without, 
and mtuiSy the Muses, who, it must be 
remembered, wete the patronesses, in old 
time, not of poetry alone, but of history, 
geometry, and all othor studies as weU. 
What shaJl we, then, saj of those who 
would fain have their lives to be a// 
" amusement," or who claim it otherwise 
than as this temporary withdrawal a 
mu»u (from the Muses) F The very word 
condemns them. See Muses. 

A3rAi.'ooT (firam the Gr. ofiOy and logos, ao 
oorcUngto rule, or proportion), a relation 
of similarity between different things in 
certain respects. AtU., anal'ogous. 

Absoooti (from the Gr. a, not, ek, from, 
and dotosy given; meaning, originally, 
something not yet given out, or divulged 
to the world) ; any little story or incident 
told or narrated. 
Anecdotes and Incidents, 278. 

AsciBNT Mariner. In Coleridge^s poem 
under this title, the mariner is guided to 
his own country by angelic spirits, who 
" stood as signals to the land, each one a 
lavely light," 898. 

Ah'gblo, Michael Buonarotti, the greatest 
of Italian artists, alike eminent in paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture ; no bad 
poet, and a noble-hearted man. Born at 
Chiusi, in 1474 ; died at Borne, in 1564. 
Anecdote of, 278. 

Angle (from the L. an^lus, a corner). 
When one line stands upon another, so as 
not to lean more to one side than to 
another, both the angles which it makes 
with the other are called rif^ht angles. 
All right angles are equal to each other, 
being all equal to ninety degrees, making 
the quarter of a circle. 

AxiMAL'ccLB, a minute animal, generally 
one that can be discerned only by aid of 
the microscoiie. 

Animals, on Cruelty to Brute, 196. 
' A. D., or Anno Domini, in the year of our 
Lord, affixed to dates, signify so many 
years fr<»n the birth of our Saviour. 

Anon', as an adverb, soon, by and by, 
ever and anon, now and then. Anon., 
with a period at the end, is an abbrevia^ 
tiun for anon'ymous. 

AxoN'TMOca (from the Or. a, not, tod 



, onMio, a nameX without a name ) i 
less. A book or writing is said to bo 
anonymous when the author^s lAme is 
suppressed. 

A C, )r Ante Christum, affixed to dates, 
signify so many yeai's before the birth of 
Jesus Christ. 

A. M. These initials may stand for ante 
meridiem, before noon ; artium magister, 
master of arts ; and anno mundi, in the 
year of the world. 

Amti'qcitt (from the L. antiquus or anti- 
eus, ancient, which is fr«m ante, before), 
the times of old. 

Antipodes (an-tip'o-dez), from the Greek 
anti, against, opposed to, and pons, a 
foot ; those people who, living on the 
other side of the globe, have their feet 
directly opposite to ours. Do not mis- 
pronounce this woni, as many do, by 
making the last five letters of it one syl- 
lable instead of two. 

Appbtitb (from the Latin appeten, to seek 
after), though used for desire geoerally, is 
oftener applied to the desire of food, 
hunger. 

Apoloqub (from the Gr. €q>o, from, and 
logos, a saying), a fable or fiction, of 
which the object is moral. See fable. 
Select Apologues, 72. 
Apologues in Verse, 286. 

Apos'tatizb (from the Gr. apo, from, and 
istasthai to stand), to stand away from ) 
to desert or forsake. 

Apos'tbo-phb (Gr. e^o, from, and stro^ 
phi, a turning). In rhetoric, a figure 
of speech by which the orator or writer 
suddenly breaks off from the previous 
method of his discourse, and addresses, in 
the second person, S(»ne person or thing, 
absent or present. For the use of the 
word in grammar, see p. 49. 
Satan's Apostrophe to the Sun, 349. 

April. The fourth month of the year. The 
name is probably derived from the Lat. 
aperiri, to open ; from the opening of the 
buds, or of the earth in ploughing. 

Aqueduct (Lat. aqua, water, and ductus, 
a leading). A conduit (kon'dit), or chan- 
nel, for conveying water from one place to 
another. 

Aqua Claudia, a famous aqueduct in Rome, 
begun by the Emperor Nero in the first 
century of tlie Christian era, and finished 
by Claudius. It conveys water from a 
distance of ttiirty-eight miles. For thirty 
miles it forms a subterranean stream, 
and for seven miles is supported on ar- 
cades (series of arches). Such was the 
solidity of its construction, that it continues 
to supply modern Rome with water to this 
day. See p. 217. 

Arbitbabt, bound by no rule or law. 

Abcadian, pertaining to Arcadia, a mount- 
ainous part of ancient Greece, where the 
inhabitants led simple pastoral lives, and 
cultivated muric* • 

Abchimbdbs (Ar-ki-me'dSs), account of, 27&i 

Abohitect (Gr. archi, chief, and tekton, a 
worker). A chief workman or builder ; 
one skilled in designing buildings : thua 
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■rdiifeetore Is the art of boHdlng aooord- 
inK to oertain proixirtions and rules. 

A-bb'ha. a Latin word, origliiaUy meaning 
»and^ but applied to that part of the 
amphitheatre in which the gladiators 
fought, which was covered with sand, 
94. 

Au'ojr, an ancient Greelc bard and per- 
former on the cithern, or gittern, a stringed 
Instrument similar to the guitar. Ilia Life 
being threatened bjr ph'ates at sea, he is 
febled to have played on his cithern, and 
then, with a prayer to the gods, to have 
leaped into the sea, where a song^loving 
dolphin received him on his back, and bore 
hhn safely to the shore, 29ft. 

AftidTAR'cHra, the greatest critic of anti- 
quity, lie flourished B. G. 156. His 
criticisms were so severe that his name 
has become proverbial, 342. 

AusTOTLa, often called the Stagyrite, firom 
Btaglra, a town of Macedonia, where he 
was born, 384 B. C, was a pupil of 
Plato and a preceptor of Alexander the 
Great, lie was one of the most influen- 
tiaf of the philosophers and writers of 
ancient Greece, and a good part of his 
works still exist. Ilis doctrines are some- 
times styled the Aristotelian philosophy. 
He died 323 B. G. Bee p. 311. 

Abithmbtio (Gr. aritkmost number), the 
science of numbers, 124. 

AaxDT, from the German of, 860. 

AaricuLATiON explained, 14, 27. 

Aside. In dramatic writing, a character is 
supposed to utter a remark aside when 
he does not mean tliat the other persons 
of the drama, who may be preseui, shall 
hear it. 

AsiMiSB (as'l-nlne), resembling an ass. 

Ass. The Ass and the Lamb, 67. 

AsPAn'AGVSy a Greek word, meaning the first 
bud or sprout*, now applied to a well- 
known garden vegetable. 

Assize (from a Latin word meaning to sit) 
is the periodical session held by the judges 
of the superior courts iu the counties of 
England. The plural form, assizes^ Is 
popularly used. 

Asthma (Gr. asthmaino^ I breathe hard). 
A disease the leading symptom of which 
is difficulty of breathing. 

AsTOKidHBD (ftrom the L. ad, to, and tono^ 
I thunder) means originally struck toith 
thunder. 

ASTRONOMr (Gr. ttstron^ a star, and nomos^ 
a law). The scienoe wbioh treats of the 
celestial bodies. 
Astronomy and Immortality, 150, 224. 

ASTLUM (Gr. a, without, sull^ plunder). A 
place to which those who fled were free 
from harm ; a sanctuary. The modern 
use of the word diflfiers from the ancient. 

Atheist (Gr. a, without, theos^ God). One 
who mafily denies the existence of a God. 
" The fool ijath said in his heart. There is 
• no God." Take away this belief in God 
wholly from man,— let him have been sub- 
jected to none of the influences from 
•ociety and his fellow-men which the 
Mhai produoes,..~and « the man will have 



ranlshed, and yoa have futead a feat- 
ure more subtle than any beast of ths 
field } upon the belly must it go, and dnat 
must it eat all the days of its life." 

Athbks, the most celebrated city of Greeoe, 
once the great world metropolis of philoe* 
ophy and art } mentioned in tlie Acts of 
the Apostles. It is the capital of the 
modern kingdom of Greece, 128. 

At'mosphbrb (Gr. atmos, vapor, and sphai 
roSf a sphere). The fluid which sur- 
rounds the earth, and consists of air and 
vapor of water. The ah* is composed of 
two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, mixed 
in the proportion of one of the former to 
four of the latter. Animals cannot live in 
nitrogen, nor can flame burn in it, sepa- 
rated from oxygen. See pp. 206, 362, 
404. 

Atomb. To be, or canse to be, a< one ; to 
reconcile ; to make amends. 

Audubon, John James, it native of Loaisi 
ana, and celebrated for his published col 
lection of drawings, under the tide of the 
^ Birds of America." lie was educated in 
art at Paris, under the great painter 
David. Died 1851. 
Disappearance of Indians, 802. 

August. The eighth month of the year} so 
named from 

AuousTOB Gaesar, the first Boman emperor. 
He was bom B. G. 63. literature and 
the arts flourished remarkably under his 
reign. 

Aurora. In the ancient Mythology the 
goddess of the morning. 

Autumn. This word is said to be derived 
from the Latin Ottetum, Increased, be 
cause the wealth of man is augmented bj 
the fruits of harvest. 
Poetry of Autumn, 374. 

Avalanchb (from the French avaler, to 
descend). A mass of snow sliding down a 
mountain. 

AvERAGB, a mean number, or quantity. 

Babel, or Babylon, an ancient city and 
province of Asia, on the Euphrates. The 
city was probably on the site of the fam- 
ous tower of Babel ; and its present ruins 
consist of fused masses of brick-work, &c. 
It stood on a large plain \ and its walls 
formed an exact square, each side of 
which was fifteen miles long. There were 
one hundred gates, twenty-five in each of 
the four sides, all of which were of solid 
brass, as Isaiah bears witness, ch. 45. v. 
2. " I will break in pieces the gatea of 
brass, and cut in sunder the bars of iron.** 
Babylon was taken by Cyrus, the Persian 
monarch, B. G. 538 \ and the Babylonian 
empire was destroyed, as the prophets 
Isaiah and Jeremiah had predicted. Cy 
rus, who was the destined conqueror ot 
Babylon, was foretold by name above 
one hundred years before he was b^m. 
Isaiah 45: 1—4. See pp. 161, 217. 

Bacchanal, a drunken reveller ; from Bac- 
chus, the deity of wine. 

Bacon, Francis, Lord, was bom in Ixmdon 
in 1561 ; died 1628. He was a gm^ 
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■hOosophcr, and the most learned man of 
his day ; but his career teaches the moral 
lesson that the tree of knowledge is uot the 
tree of life. li» held the cilice of lii^h 
Chancellor, but shuwed hiuiself morally 
unlit for it, ai2 

Baillie, Joanna, itstinguishcd as a dramat- 
ic writer } b. in Scotland, 17G5 ; d. 1850. 
First Voyage of Columbus, by, 131. 

0AJAZBT, a warlike but tyraunical Sultan of 
Turkey, who succeeded to the throne in 
1389, having strangled his rival brother. 
He died 1403. See p. 255. 

Bancroft, Geo., extract from, 193. 

Banyan. A very large tree of India. It 
sends down roots from its branches, and 
those roots, striking into the ground, them- 
selves become trunks. 
Lines on, by T. Moore, 311. 

Bab, to p.*event, obstruct. 

Ba'suan. In scriptural geography, the 
land east of the Jordan, and north of Gil- 
ead ; celebrated for its rich soil and fat 
cattle, especially its breed of bulls. 

Bastils (basteel'), a noted fortress in Paris, 
built in the fourteenth century, and de- 
stroyed by the populace in 1789. See 
p. 60. 

Batongt, so called from having been first 
made at Bayonne, in France. 

Bats, the plural of bay, the Uiurel-tree } ap- 
plied to a crown or garland bestowed on 
warlike or literary merit. 

Beadle (from the root of <o bid)^ a messen- 
ger j in England a parish ollicer, whose 
business is to punisli petty offenders. 

B. C. These initials attached to dates sig- 
nify " before Christ." 

Bec^uinb. The .Beguines were a class of 
women in Germany and the Netherlands, 
of pious and secluded habits, similar to 
tlie nuns, except that they took no vows. 

Belat, a nautical term, meaiung to fasten 
or make fast, as a ro\ie. 

Bellig'erent (from the Lat. helium, war, 
and geroy I can-y on), waging war. 

Bell. The derivation of tliis word is curi- 
ous \ it is from the Anglo-Saxon bellan, 
to bellow. 

BBLVinBRB (from the Lat. bellut, fine, and 
videoy I see). In Italy this name is given 
to tlie cupolas on palaces, from which a 
fine prospect may be had. It Is also the 
name of a part of the Vatican (the ancient 
palace of the Popes in Rome), where the 
famous statue of Apollo, known under 
the name of Belvidere, is pUxced. This 
statue is believed to be the most perfect 
ever made. The artist's name is un- 
known. In ItiUian the word is pro- 
nounced in four syllables, Bcl-ve-da'-re. 

Bb^bfactou (from the L. 6ene, well, and 
factor, a doer), one who confers a bene- 
fit. 

Bengal' (the a as in fall) is the most east- 
ern province of Iliudostan', lying on each 
side of the Ganges. 

BnutsiNA (Ber-e-ze'na), a river of Russia. 
The Passage of, by the French, 326. 

gis'TiART, one who fought with wild beasts 
afc Uie ancievt spectacles. 

38* 



BiAimFUL, The, a poem, 264. 
Ministry of the, 317. 

BiLLKT^, pieces of wood, cut \(ith a bill, or 
beaked axe, so called from its rt»embUu3C8 
to Ihc bill of a bird. 

Bivoi AO (biv'wak). This word is derived 
from the Lat. bis, twice, and the German 
wache^ a guard, and sigai lied originally a 
guard to keep watch during Uie night. 
To bivou;ic is to remain as a guard all 
night, without tents or covering. The 
word is souietimos spelled with a final k. 

Blackstonk, Sir AVm., an eminent lawyer, 
b. at Lf>ndon 1723, d. 1780. liis " Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England" is 
still a legal text-book. 

Boatswain ( in seamen's language bO'sn), 
an othcer on board of cert^iin ships, who 
has charge of the rigging, boats, &c. 

BoAKD of Health. The term board is ap 
plied to any botly of individuals intrusted, 
for public or private purposes, with the 
management of any business or 8i)ecula- 
tion. It is the province of the Board of 
llealth in cities to provide agiiiust con- 
tagious diseases, &c. 

Bodleian. The library of Oxford, England, 
under tliis name, is so CiiUed fri>m Sir 
Thc»nas Bodiey, who died in 1612, and 
who did much for its foundation. 

Bombast. This word is of the same origin 
as bombasin, and once meant linen sewed 
together with flax between, to swell it 
out./ Hence it was applied to a tmnid, 
inflated style, in which sound predomi- 
nates over sense. 

BoNAPAKTB, Napoleon, was Iwrn in Corsica, 
an island in the Mediterranean, l^^longing 
to France, on the fifteenth August, 1769 
He WHS at the military school of Briemie 
from 1779 to 1784, when he went to Paris. 
In 1786 he commenced his military career, 
which was the most wonderful of mmlern 
times. In 1S04 he became Emperor of 
France. After remarkable reverses, he 
was defeated by the allied armies under 
"Wellington, at Waterloo, June 18, 1815. 
He surrendered himself to an English 
squadron, and was brought to Plymouth, 
whence he was removed to St. llelC'na, a 
barren island in the Atlantic Ocean, where 
he died May 5th, 1821. 
An Early Riser, 226. 
Character of, by Ljiraartine, 393. 
Napoleon as a Student, 396. 

BoNNiVARD, Francois de, b. 1496, d. 1570, 
was the prior of a convent near Geneva, 
in Switzerland, and one of the most stren- 
uous supporters of the liberty of his coun 
try. Ho was seized and imprisoned by 
the Duke of Savoy in the castle of Chillon, 
at the eastern extremity of the Lake of 
Geneva, where he remained from 1629 
till 1536, when he was liberated by his 
countrymen. The traces left by his steps 
on the pavement of his cell are still seen. 
Account of, by A. Dumas, 142. 

DoNUM, the Latin for good } tummum 
bonum, the chief good. 

BoNL'S, a premium for a privilege. 

Boocd. The inner bark of trees was onos 
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and for writit j <m. In England, manj 
hundred jean ai^o, people used to write 
upon tlie bark of the beech-tree, which 
they called boe. We have not changed 
the word much. See Library. 
ThouKhts on Books, 397. 

Boom (frum the Danish Orimme, a drum), to 
make a noise like the roar of the waves, 
or a distant gun. 

Boom (frmn tlie Lat bonus^ or Fr. bon), a 
gift, a fttvor. 

BoL'LOONB (Boo-lAnO, a §eaport of France on 
the ISngllsh Channel. 

BoL'QCKT (bo(>>ka'), a nosegay. 

Bow, the curved part of a ship forward. 
When it has this meaning it is pronounced 
■0 as to rhyme with cow. 

BowRixa, John, his translation of Berzha- 
vln's ode, 153. , 
True Courafre, by, 242. 

Brahmix, tlie higliest or priestly class, 
among the lliiiduos. 

Bbavb Man, The, translated from the Ger- 
man of Burger, 106. 

Bbazibh, an aVtitlcer in brass. 

Bbbwstkr, Sir David, an eminent philoso- 
pher of Scotland, b. 1781. He was the 
inventor of that optical toy, the Kaleido- 
Boope. 
Barbarism of War, by, 303. 

BbidbwKll, a house of correction for dis- 
oiilerly persons *, so called from the palace 
near Bridget's well in London, which was 
turned into a work-house. 

Bbookk, Henry, The Lion, &c., by, 139. 

Brooks, C. T., Translations by, 83, 412. 

Brougram, Henry, Lord, distinguished as a 
statesman, man of letters, and philoso- 
pher { bom in Scotland. He entered 
Parliament in 1810. On Science, by, 441. 
The Schoolmaster Abroad, by, 269. 
On the Pleasures of Science, 441 . 

Browns, J. R., The Whale Chase, by, 400. 

Brucb, Robert, -one of the most heroic of the 
Scottish kings, and the deliverer of Scotland 
from the English yoke j b. 1274, d. 1329. 

Bruin, a familiar name given to the bear, 
from the Fr. brun^ brown. 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, known as the first 
Brutus, received his surname of Brutus, 
or hrute^ from feigning idiocy in order to 
escape the tyranny of Tarquin, a king of 
ancient Rome. Lucreiia, a lady of great 
purity, having been grossly abused by 
Sextus Tarquin, Brutus threw off his pre- 
tended idiocy, and roused the Romans to 
expel their king and establish a republic. 
As consul, he afterwards sentenced his 
two sons to death for crimes against their 
country. See p. 808. Marcus Junius 
Brutus, celebrated by Shakspeare, was a 
descendant of tlie first Brutus, 850. 

Bryant, Wm. CuUen, an eminent American 
poet, b. in Gummington, Mass., Nov. 3, 

Extracts from, 178, 206, 257, &38. 

The Hurricane, by, 211. 

November, by, 3T!>. 
BcTFON, born 1707, died 1788 *, a ftunous 
naturalist, the eloquence of whose stirle 
gave a chann to his scientific workd. He 



wu Tery methodical in his thne ; bat flMn 
is not much to praiae in hii private ehu 
acter. 226. 

BuoT (from bois^ the French for wood), a 
piece of wood floating on the water, to in- 
dicate shoals, kc. The adjective buoyant 
has the same origin. 

BCBGER, Oodfrey Augustus, b. 1748, d. 1794: 
a German poet, celebrated for his spirited 
ballads. 
The Brave Man, by, 168. 

Bcrkb, Edmund, a writer, orator, and 
statesman, of great eminence. Born in 
Ireland, 1780 ; died 1797. He was one of 
the greatest masters of English style ; an 
amiable and religious man in private life, 
and exemplary in his domesUc and social 
duties. See character of, by ftazlitt, and 
Grattan, 246, 246. 
Extracts from his Speeches, 146, 268, 
269. 

Bcrnrt, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury, was 
born in Scotland, 1643 ; d. 1714. He was 
the author of a History of the Reforma- 
tion. 226. 

BURRINGTON, E. H., Lines by, 264. 

BcKTON, W., Learnhig to Write, 87. 

Bushmbn. a name given by the Dutch 
colonists to Bome roaming tribes akin to 
the Hottentots, in the vicinity of the 
Cape of Good Hope. They are of a dark 
copper complexion, and small in stature. 
So deep are they sunk in barbarism, as to 
be unacquainted even with the oonstmc- 
tion of huts or tents, 119. 

By and By. The proverb, p. 64, T 2, is 
directed against the habit of procrastina- 
tion ; of putting off what ought be done at 
once till " by and by." 

Btron, Lord George Gordon, an English 
nobleman, of great but misapplied talents. 
He was born in the year 1788, and died in 
Greece, in 1824. See p. 148. 
Ambition, by, 100. 
The Guilty Conscience, 258. 
Ancient Greece, 810. 
A Storm on the Mountains, 333. 
The Colosseum, by, 388. 

Cabinet, in politics, the governing oooncil 
of a country ; so called from thecaUnet or 
apartment in which the Chief Magistrate 
transacts public business, and assembles 
his privy council. In the United States the 
members of the President's Cabinet are the 
Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of 
War, of the Navy, the Interior, the Post- 
master General, and the Attorney General. 

Cadi (in Arabic, a judge). The Turks style 
their hiferior judges Cadi. 

Ca'lyx, a Greek word, signifying a cup. It 
is the name given by botanists to the out- 
ermost of the enveloping organs of a 
flower. 

CaIabrta, the southern part cX the kiDgd<Hn 
of Naples ; traversed throughout by the 
Apennine Mountains. 
Adventure in Calabria, 305. 

Cahbra Obecura, or Dark Chamber, Is an 
optical apparatus, by which the imagef 
of external ot)|ect8 are thixywn oo a wliiti 
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surltee, ftnd repreiented in a ririd man- 
ner in their proper colors, shapes, frc. 

CAHILT.A, { 1 ancient mythology, one of the 
swift-fool Ml servants of Diana, accustomed 
to the chi S9 and to war. 

CaxPAOXA (kam-pan'-ya, the a pronoanced 
like a in father), a term applied to the 
low lauds of the Tiber al>out Rome In Italy. 
The word simply means a flat, open 
country. The Roman Caropagna is quite 
unhealthy at certain seasons. 

Campbell, Thomas, a great lyrical poet 
(see Lyrical), was born In Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1777*, died 1844. lie wrote his fine 
poem of " The Pleasures of Hope '* when 
only twenty-two years of age. 
Vr. "Pleasures of Uope,» 309, 412, 

310. 
Lord UlHn's Daughter, 276. 

Oaitaah (Ca'nan), all that tract of land, on 
each side of the Jordan in Palestine, which 
Ood gave for an inheritance to the chil- 
dren of Israel. 

Gaka'riks, thirteen Isbinds in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about sixty miles from the west 
coast of North Africa; Icnown to the 
ancients as the Fortunate Isles. They 
were re-discovered in 1402, and seised by 
the Spaniards In 1420, who pUnted vines 
there. The canary-bird is a native of 
these isles. 

Cakdob, from the Latin word canderg^ to 
be white, to shine, to glitter ; hence sin- 
cerity, purity. Ttie word candle is of the 
same genealogy. 

Candlbs, candlestick. See Candor. 

Can'itibal, a person that devours human 
flesh. The word is probably of Indian 
origin. 

Gankiho, Oeorge, a highly accomplished 
orator and writer, bom in London in 1770, 
died in 1827. See p. 270. 

OAPAcrrr (from the L. ca/»to, I hold, or 
take), the power of containing or taking. 

Capb (from t^e L. caput, the head), a point 
or head of land projecting from Uie main- 
land inta a sea or lake. 

Car'icaturb (from the Italian eart'eore, to 
charge, to load), a distorted, exaggerated 
likeness of any thing or person. 

Cabltlb, Thomas, an eccentric writer, bom 
in Scotland in 1796. His style, at first 
simple and eloquent, latterly became af- 
fected and grotesque, though often vigor- 
ous. 
The Sword and Press, l^, 265. 

Carnival (from two Latin words, eami and 
volt, meaning, /oreioe// to Jltsh), a fes- 
tival celebrated with merriment and 
revelry in Roman Catholic countries, dur- 
ing the week before Lent. 

Carxiv'oroits, feeding on flesh. 

GABUBS>piGBO!r, The, a poem by Moore, 
137. The carrier-pigeon flies at an ele- 
vated pitch, in order to surmount every 
obstacle between her and Um place to 
which the SA destined. 

Cashibb '^Fr. caster^ to break), to dismiss 
firam service. 

GASTLi-BuiLDnro, forming visioiMUT prqj- 
MlB } tnMios «*CMaw ia tht air,** 71. 



Oabtlb of Indolence, the title of a cdecmted 
poem l^ Thomson, written in the manner 
of Spenser, and containing many obsotol* 
words. 
Cass, Lbwts, On Labor, 427. 
Catacombs (flrom the Greek - words, Aattf, 
down, and kumboa, a hollow), a cave for 
the burial of the dead. 
Catiline, a Roman of great talents, but di» 
solute habits, lie conspired against hli 
country, and was denounced by Cicero tai 
his most celebrated oration. 
Catskill Mountains are in the vicinity of 
CatskiU, Green county, N. Y., on the 
Hudson. They received their name fk-om 
the great number of catamounts formerly 
killed there, 111. 
Cavbrn by the Sea, The, 183. 
Cecilia. There are several saints of this 
name in the Catholic church. The most 
celebrated, who has been erroneously re- 
garded as the inventress of the organ, suf* 
fered martyrdom A. D. 220. How Cecilia 
came to be the patron-samtof musiois not 
#, agreed. 

Ode on Cecilia's Day, 416. 
Cbnis, Mount, a mountain of the Alps In 
Savoy. It is eight thousand six hundred 
and seventy feet above the level <rf tbs 
sea. 
Ckntitrt (from the Latin centum^ a hvn* 
dred), in a general sense, anything ooii« 
sistiug of a hundred parts ) a period of a 
hundred years. 
Chalmbrs, Thomas, a celebrated, Sootoh 
divine, bom 1780, died 1847. 
Planets and Heavenly Bodies, 224. 
Ministry of the Beautiful, 817. 
Chambbrs, Robert, a distinguished Soottlih 
writer and publisher, born 1801. 
Complaint of a Stomach, 157. 
Self-kiUing, 171. 

Kindness to Brute Animals, 196. 
Best Kind of Revenge, 213. 
Sound and Sense, 236. 
Passage of Beresina, 326. 
Idleness, Jesting, &c., 370. 
Common Errors, 408. 
Chanhing, Wm. Ellery, a celebrated Amerl 
can clergyman and writer, bom at New- 
port, B. I., 1780 ; died 1842. 
On the Teacher's Calling, 186. 
The Free Mind, 277. 
Effects of Irreligion, 316. 
The Worth of Books, 398. 
CteASB on the Ice, 131. 
Chatham, Wm. Pitt, Earl of (or Lord), was 
one of the greatest orators and statesmen 
of England, and a stanch friend of the 
American colonies in their diflleulties with 
the British government He was born 
1706, died 1778. 
Described by HasUtt, Grattan, 246, 0. 
On Taxing Amertea, 267. 
Cha-mb'-lboh, a species of liBard, ftmnd iu 
Asia and AlHca. It has the remarkabla 
power of changhig its color, produdng a 
succession of rich and varied tints ovef 
the whole body. On this peculiarity 
Menrkdc*a admirabto tM» (see p. 418) il 
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Omapkas, a tnUHcker, a cheapener. 

Chaps (chops), the mouth of a beast. 

Chaptbr (froiu tiie Lftt. caput, a head), a 
divUiuu or a bcok or treatise ; as Oeoesis 
cunlaius fifty chapters. 

Cbarlatan, a quack \ from an Italian 
wurd, meaning to prate. 

CuARLKMAONB ^i^hir-le-inftn), King of the 
IVanks, and »ub»equt;i)tly Kmi)erur of the 
West, wau l>urn 742, died 8U. IXis 
name means Charles the Great. Although 
he did not know liuw to write, he was a 
friend to leariiiu};. See p. 395. 

CiiARLiM the Twelfth of Sweden ) born 1682 ; 
killed by a cannon-ball, 1718. Ue was a 
military hero, who was lavish of human 
blood whenever his selfishness or ambi- 
tion was to be- gratified. 

CHiCANsaT (she-kln-er-y), trickery, by 
which a cause is delayed or perplexed. 

Chiixox (shillong), 142. See Bonuivard. 

CHiaoQRAPHT (kirog'rafy), the art of writ- 
ing J from the Gr. cheir, the band, and 
frrapho, I write. 

Chock, a wedge used to secure anything 
with, or for anything to rest on. The 
long-boat, wlien it is stowed, rests on two 
large chocks. 

GHO'acs, a number of singers } verses of a 
song, in which all present Join. 

Ghbistksdoh, all the countries of the world, 
the people of which profess Christian- 
ity. 

CHRFSTiANrrr, Obligations to, 313. 

Chbonou'stkr (Gr. c/tronoe, time, and 
metroa, measure), an Instrument to 
measure tbne with great exactness. 

Ghcm, a chamber-fellow. 

CiCBKO, the most famous of Roman orators } 
born 106 B. C, murdered by soldiers 43 
B.C. 
Compared with Demosthenes, 243. 
Extract from, 267. 

' 'incinna'tus, a consul of ancient B(»ne ; 
he was repeatedly taken from his 
plough and farm to assume the highest 
offices of tlie state. A society of Ameri- 
can revolutionary officers took their name 
from him, calling themselves Cincinnati, 
whence the great city of Ohio has its 
name. 

CiactiMPBRBNCB (from the Lat. circum^ 
around, and /ero, I carry), a line that 
bounds the space of a circle. 

CiRCUHSTANGB (from circum, around, and 
etansy standing), an incident, a state of 
affairs. 

Civilization, Progress of, 338. 

Classics (fr<xn the Latin claaaui). The 
Romans were divided into six classes, and 
classici was the name given to the first 
cL%ss ; whence the best Greek and Roman 
authors have been, in modern times, 
called classics, that is, first-class writers. 

Class Opinions ; those of a certain set or 
class of mutual admirers and supporters, 
»2. 

Clat, Henry, an American orator and 
statesman, born in Va. 1777, died 1862. 
Tor many years ^e r^itreseated Kentucky 
In Congress. 



Xxtract from his Speeches, 371. 

Gleavb ; as used p. 265, this is ao iii> 
transitive verb, or one in which the action 
is confined to the agent, and does not pasB 
over to an ofciject. 

Clbhb: } the £ngl'tsb pronunciation of Una 
word (as ilclark) is now repudiated. 

Clbvbk, dexterous, expert ; the meaning 
good-natured seems peculiar to Amer- 
ica.* 

CLirr (now generally spelt clef\ a charac- 
ter in music -, from the h. ciavis, a key. 

Co0B. With the ancient Romans that part 
of the wood of a tree next to tlie bark waa 
called codex } and tlie laws written on 
this wood, smeared with wax, took Ha 
name ) whence is our word code, a o^leo- 
tion of laws. 

Cognac (kAn-yak), a French brandy. 

CoLBRiooB, Samuel Taylor, an English poet 
and philosopher, b. 1770, d. 1843. 
Translation from Schiller, by, 343. 

Colossal, gigantic, like a Colossus ; am 
ancient statue of Apollo, which stood 
across the entrance of the harbor at 
Rhodes, being so called. It was of brass, 
one hundred and five feet high, so that 
ships could pass under its legs. 

CoLOSSBUM (c61-o8-8e'um), The, 386. 

Collins, Wm., an English poet, b. 1720, d. 
1766. His odes, written when he waa 
quite young, show great genius. 
Ode to the Passions, 402. 

Columbus, Christopher, was bom at Genoa, 
1437 ; died 1506. See Amerk^. 

Combustible, capable of burning. 

CoMBT (from the Gr. kome, hau-), a oelM 
tial body, with a luminous train. 

Commons. In countries having kings and 
nobles, the ccxnmon people, or their rep- 
resentatives, are thus called. 

Companion (from the Lat commu'nis, 
common, and panis, breadX literally, 
one with whom we share bread. 

Con'cavb, hollow ; opposed to convex, 
spherical. 

CoNciBRGERiB (kon-se-alrzh'-rc), the name 
of a prison in Paris. 

CoNGiSB (from the Lat. conci'do, to cut 
down), brief, containing few words. 

CoNGRBTB (Lat. concres-ce-re, to grow to- 
gether, to coalesce in one mass). As an 
adj., formed by coalition of separate 
particles in one body. In logk;, existing 
in a subject j not abstract ; as the white 
snow. As a noun, a compound, a mass 
formed by concretion. 

Confused. As used by Heywood, p. ^4, 
the accent is on the first syllable. In his 
day, usage had not settled the accent of a 
large class of English words. 

CoNQRBVB, Wm., an English dramatist and 
poet, b. 1672, d. 172t). His reputation, 
very great in his day, has deservedly 
dwindled. 
The Preacher whe Failed, &c., 286. 

Conjure ; when it means to call on solemnly 
(as on p. 372), the accent is on the last 
syllable ; when it means to affect by magic, 
or to practise the arts of a coigurer, tiM 
acomt is on the first qriiable. 
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OcmsciEa m ; derimtUm explained, 125. 

Consb2(ta'nbocs, agreeing, aoeor<lant. 

Consonants ; derivation of, &c., 15, 16, 21. 

OoNdTANCK', a lake between Germany and 
Switzerland, ten leagues long, and tliree in 
its greatest breadth. 

CoNSTKLLA'TioN (from the Latin cow, to- 
gether, and Stella, a star), a group or 
cluster of fixed stars. 

Coxtbm'plate. The Lat. word templum, a 
temple, a place set apart for ineclitatiou, 
enters into the derivation of this word. 

Gontkm'pokaht, sometimes written cotem- 
porary (from the Lat. con, together, and 
temp us, time) ; living at the same time. 

Contest (from con, and teneo, I hold). 
He who is content is literally one who 
contains } who holds enough ; satisfied. 

CoNTiNKNT (Lat. continens, containing), 
that which contains or holds ; hence, in 
geography, a great extent of land not dis- 
joined by tlie sea. The word is much 
used by British writers to signify the 
countries of £urope other than Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Contrary. This word should not be used 
as if the same in meaning as opposite. 
*♦ Opposites " complete, while " contraries " 
exclude each other. Opposite qualities 
may meet in a )«erson, but not contrary. 

GONVEKSATION SPOILERS, 218. 

CoPSB (from the Gr. kopto, I fell, cut down), 
a wood of small growth, because of bemg 
cat.^ 

CoRDUROT, a thick cotton stuff, corded or 
ribbed. 

CoRONACn (Icor'-o-nak), a wild expression of 
lamentation among the Scotch Highland- 
ers \ poured forth by mourners over the 
dead body of a friend, 258. 

CoRNUco'piA (L. comu, a horn, copia, 
plenty), the horn of plenty. 

CoRRBi (kftr'ray), the hoUow side of the hill, 
where game usually lies. 

Cortege (kdr-tft'^h), a train, a retinue. 

CoTERiB (ko-te-ree^), a sjt, clan, circle of 
people. 

CoTTLR, Joseph, a publisher and author, of 
Bristol, Eng. His tribute to Henderson, 
p. 167. 

Coulter (kol'tcr), the shiirp iron of a 
plougli. It is from the L^itin cutter, a 
plough-share, wliich is from colo, I culti- 
vate. 

Coup-DK-MAiN (koo-duhr-m4ngO, a bold 
stroke ; literally a han.l-stroke. 

Couraoe, from the Lat. cor, the heart — 
the heart being the SL'at of courage, 242. 

Courier^ Paul Louis, a witty French 
writer, born 1773, assassinated 1825. 
An Adventure in Calabria, 305. 

CowPER, Wm., one of the truest and best of 
English poets, was born 1731, died 1800. 
Ode to Peace, 137. 
Reciprocal Kindness, 197. 
Extracts from, 177, 248, 311, 410, 414. 

CRiBBB, Rev. Georub, a very original Eng- 
lish poet; b. 1754, d. 1332. His de- 
scriptions of life among Uie poor are 
severely true. 

Practical Charity, by, 257 



Cratkn, a coward ; from to crone, becMM 
supposed to crave his life. 

Ckeasv, E. S., on Demosthenes, 843. 

Choly, Rev. George, a poet of great ele- 
gance and power of diction, born in 
Ireland about 1730. Extract from, 283. 

Cromwel;., Oliver, one of the greatest 
chiii-iicters in English history *, born 15i)9 
dic«l 1658. Being elected to Parliament 
he attached hini:;elf to the Puritans, be 
came one of the principal leaders against 
King Charles I., and j.iined in bringing 
that monarch to the bluck. As a miliuiry 
Icjulor, he obtained important victories, 
which placed hiui at the summit jf power, 
so that he dissolved the Long Parliament 
(^ee p. 2S3), and, in 1653, assumed the 
supreme authority in England, under the 
title of Lord Protector. At one period of 
his life he was on the point of emigratiuj} 
to Massiichusetts. 

Crucifix (from the Lat. cruci, to a cross, 
and^are, I have fixed), a cross on which 
the body of Christ is fixed in efUgy. 

Cumber, perplexity, distress. 

Cumbekland, Ricuaud, a miscclkineous 
writer, b. in England 1732, d. 1811. 
Affectati(»n, by, 144. 

Curfew (from the French couvre-feu, cover 
fire), a bell anciently riuig at eight o'clock 
in the evening, when i)eople were obliged to 
extinguish their fires and lights; accidents 
from fire being then very frequent and 
fatal, as houses were built mostly of wood. 
King Alfred once ordained tliat, at ths 
ringing of the Curfew, or Cover-fire, Bell, 
all the inhabitiints of Oxford should cover 
up their fires and go to bed. "The cur- 
few tolls the knell of })arting day.'' See 
p. 272. There is no good authority for 
the punctuation which would here make 
toils an intransitive verb. 

CuKSES. The proverb (p. 64) simply means 
that the heart that can give vent to a 
curse against another b cursmg itself 
most, by giving strength and development 
to evil and malignant feelings. 

Cc'rule (from the Lat. currus, a chariot). 
The curule chair, among the Romans, was 
a stool without a l>ack, conveyed in a 
chariot, and useil by public officers. 

Cycle, a circle ; in chronology, a periodical 
spiice of time. 

Cylinder, a long, circular body, of unlfona 
diameter. A<^;.y cylindrical. 

Daffodils (Gr. asphod'elos), a species of 
Narcissus, with beautiful flowers of a deep 
yellow hue. It flowers in April or May. 
Some of the more hardy species grow 
wild. 
The Daffodils, a poem, 70. 

Daguerreotype (da-gdr'ro-type), so caUed 
from M. Daguerre (dah-gliair'), a French 
artist, who gave publicity to his invention 
in 1839. An apparatus somewhat similar 
to his was contrived about the same time 
by M. Niepd, also a Frenchman, wltb 
whom the honor should be partially 
shared. See p. 37d. 
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.pABUl, a w^tUaown plant, which reodvei 
lU name from DahL a SwedlBh botanist 

DAvra (Dan-t«), the sabllmestof the Italia i 
poets, was bora at VIoreooe, 1266 •, died 
1331. 

DAauxo, Or>ftca, an heroic girl, daughter 
oC the keeper of the North Sunderland 
lighthouse, on the coast of Bngtand. A 
steam-vessel having been wrecked in 1838 
on the rocks known as the Great Ilark- 
ars, Oraoe, who was then twenty-two 
years old, iiersoaded her father to go with 
her to the rescue of the crew in an open 
boat. There was a raging sea \ but they 
went, and saved nine persons, who other- 
wise woukl have perished. Grace died a 
few years after this event. Bee Words- 
worth*B poem on her, p. 201. 

DA0PHIX ; formerly the title of the eldest son 
of the King of France. The editions of the 
classics which were made for the use of 
the dauphin are entitled in usum del" 
phini. 

Davt, Sir Hon phrbt, an eminent chemist, 
b. in England 1778, d. 1829. lie was an 
agreeable writer and poet. 317. 

DsATn, Thoughts on, 309, 318. 

Dkckmbbb, the twelfth month of oar year, 
from the Latin decern^ ten, because in the 
Boman year it constituted the tenth 
month, the year beginning with March. 

Dbplrct, to turn aside, deviate. 

Dbgbraxdo, a French writer, author of an 
excellent work on self-education. Lie died 
in 1842. He was a distinguished member 
of the French Institute. 
Tlie Mind its own Educator, 322. 

Drist, one who tielieves iu the existence of 
God, but not in revealed reli<;ion. 

DKMOd'THBXES, Character of, 243. 
Democracy of Athens, 266. 

Pbmurb (from the French de» nuBurs^ of 
good manners), sober, downcast. 

Di Qdixobt, Thomas, a powerful but ec- 
centric writer, born in England about 
1790. The account of Joan of Arc (p. 
259) is chiefly taken ft'om his masterly 
review of Michelet's (Meesh-l&'s) narra 
tive in his History of France. 

PbriVativb (from the Lat. i/e, from, and 
rivusy a small stream), flowing or proceed- 
ing from. A derivative word is one which 
takes its origin in another word. 

Drr'vis, a Persian word, meaning poor •, in 
Mahqpi'etau countries, a religious iierson 
leading an austere life. 

Pbrzha'vim, Gabribl, a Russian poet and 
statesman, born 1743, died 1819. His 
Ode to the Deity (see p. 153), as we learn 
from the translator, Dr. Bowrlng, has 
been transited iftto Japanese, by order 
of the emperor, and is hung up, embroi- 
dered with g(rid, in the Temple of Jeddo. 
It has also been translated Into the 
Chinese and Tartar languages, written on 
a piece of rich silk, and suspended in the 
imperial palace at Pekin'. 

Pb'um, the accusative case of the Latin word 
Deua^ God. "Ta Deum" are the first 
words of a celebrated Latin hymn, begin- 



ning * Te Beam landlmni,** H 
tketj O fhtd. 
Dbwbt, Rbv. Orvillb. on Death, 818. 
Dialogjb (from the Gr. dia^ and legeht^ to 
discourse together), a c<Hiversation be 
tween two or more persons. The foUmr 
Ing are dialogues : 

Adam and Orlando, 819. 

A Sister Pleads for a Brother, 320. 

Oil Bias andthe Archbishop, 340. 

The Trade of War, 343. 

Brutus and Cassius, 350. 

Franklin and the Gout, 356. 

From Hamlet, 371. 

AVoisey and Cromwell, 421. 
Duk'btbr, from the Or. dia^ through, and 
tnttrot, measure ; a straight line passing 
through the centre of a circle, and divid- 
ing it into two equal parts. 
DiAMOxn, the most valuable of gems. The 
word is pronounced either in three syl- 
lables (dl'-i^mond) or in two (di'mond). 
DiAPA'BON (Gr. dict^ through, and pdsMt, 
all), in music, the octave or interval which 
Includes all the tones. By a bold meta- 
phor, Dryden has beautifully availed 
himself <A this expression in his Ode, p. 
416. 
DicKBNS, Charlbs, a popular English 
author, born in Portsmouth, 1812. 

The World of Waters, 206. 

The Wind and Bain, 208. 

Alfred the Great, 244. 
Dilemma (Gr.), a puzzling situation, where 

each alternative is bad. 
I/iOGBNBS (Di-dj'e-nCs), surnamed the Cynic, 
was a philosopher of ancioit Greece } 
born 414 B. C. He is said to have had 
an interview with Alexander the Great at 
Corinth, at which, on the king's asking 
him if he could oblige him in any way, the 
Cynic replied, " Yes, you can stand oat of 
the sunshine." The Cynics wore so called 
from the Greek word kun^os^ dog-like, 
because <tf thefr morose, snarling mode of 
speech. 
Diplo'ma (from the Gr. diplos, I fold ap>, a 
document, signed and sealed, conferring 
some privilege, right or honor. Thus a 
letter or writing of an university, confer- 
ring a degree, is called a diploma. 
Diph'thonos. See p. 16. 
Disc, or Disk (from the Gr. diskoa^ a round 
plate, a quoit -, diskos being derived from 
dikein^ to throw, whence its application 
to the farm of the thing thrown. The 
word dith has a similar derivation). Disk, 
in astronomy, means the face of the sun 
and moon, as they appear to observers on 
the earth. 
DiscHARGB. A debtor is said to have his 
discharge when he has a release or ao 
quittance in full from his debt 
DisciPLB (from the Lat. <2>«co, I learn), a 

learner ; a follower. 
DisoovBR, literally, to uncover. Mark the dis- 
tincUon between this word and to invenU 
We discover what already existed } we 
invent when we njake something to be 
which hitherto was not Harv^ **dla- 
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Mfvered" the drenlfitlon <^the Uood ) but 
Watt '* invented'' the ateam-engine. 

Dock, the place where a criminal stands in 
court ; also, a ship-bailder'B yard. A 
djy dock has flood-gates to admit the 
tide, or prevent its influx, as occasion 
may require. 

Dogma, an opinion ; that which seems true 
to one (from the Gr. dokein, to seem). 
Dogmatibm^ positive assertion, without 
proof. 

PouBL002r, a Spanish coin of the value of 
two pistoles. 

Dragoon', to force to submit. 

Drama (dr&'ma, or drftm-a). This word is 
from the Qr. drao^ I act or do ; and 
means a composition in which the action 
or narrative is not related, but represents 
ed. Adj., dra-mftt'ic. See extracts, p. 
383; akto Dialogues. 

Drawimg-soom, a room to which the com- 
pany untkdraw from the dining-room. 

Drtdbn, John, a celebrated English poet 
Born 1663 -, died 1631. 
Futurity, by, 113. 
Ode on Cecilia's Day, 416. 

Dumas, Albxandbr, a French misoeDaneoos 
writer, very voluminous. 
Inconvenient Ignorance, 181. 
Fall of a Mountain, &c., 106. 
Imprisonment of Bonnivard, 142. 

Dm PS, a gloomy, depressed state of mind. 
It is not an elegant word. 

Dtmond, Jonathan, on DuelUng, 330. 

Eagls. The figure of an eagle was the 
standard of the Romans ; and has been 
adopted as the emblem of the United 



Early Rising, Thoughts on, 225. 

Echo (Gr.), the return or reverberatton of « 
sound. Fluraly echoes. 

Eclat (Sk-kla', the a as in fitther), a burst- 
ing forth ; hence, applause, pomp, show. 

Eclipse (Gr. ekleipoy I cease, &int away, 
or disappear), the obscuration of the light 
of a heavenly body, 174. 

Eclip'tic, the sun's path in the heavens. It 
has been called the ecliptic because eclips- 
es only happen when the moon is on the 
same plane, or very near it. 

Economy (Gr. otiiro«, a house, and n9m9», a 
law), originally, the thrifty management 
of a family ; hence applied to individual 
and public concerns. 

Education. This important word is traced 
to the Latin e, from, and dueo, I lead. 
Thns education must educe ; and that 
(says Trench) Is to drati; out, and not to 
put in. To draw out what is in the 
child, — the immortal spirit which is 
there, — this is the end of education \ and 
so much the word declares. 
Thoughts on, 184, 322. 

Edward, the Prince of Wales, sumamed 
the Black Prince, son of Edward III. of 
England, was bom in 1330, died 1376. 
While In France, in 13M, he won the great 
battle of Poictiers (pronounced in French 
PtM-f e-a', the first a as in water). 

C'kb (ir), a oontnu^on for ever. Do not 



confound this contraction will Ertj vUdi 
see. 

ELBCTRicrrv (Gr. elektron, unber), the 
substance in which the property of at- 
traction after friction was first noticed. 
Electric Telegraph, The, 378. 

El'bgt, couimonly a plaintive poem,, as is 
implied by the Greek name, which signi 
fies to cry alas ! cUaa .' (£ ! £ ! iegein) 
Elegy in a Country Church-yard, 272. 

Elbmentahy Sounds, Table of, 17. 

Elbusixian, from Eleusis, an ancient city of 
Attica, north-west of Athens, and famous 
for the celebration of certain heathen 
religious rites, the chief design of which is 
said to have been to inculcate a belief in 
the immortality of the soul, and in the 
unity of the Deity. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, was the 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his queen 
Anne Boleyn. She was bom 1&33, died 
1602. See pp. 146, 247. 

Elliott, Ebenezrr, sometimes called the 
"Com-law rhymer" and "tlie poet of 
the poor," was born in England in 1781 . 
died 1849. 

Woman's Mission, by, 350. 

Ellipse, an oval figure ; the curve in 
which the planets perform their revolu- 
tions about the sun. It presents to the 
eye, at once, variety and regularity, and 
is, therefore, preferred by painters to the 
circle for the outline of their pictures. 
For the grammatical use of the word, sec 
p. 64. 

Elliptical, having the form of an ellipse. 

Eloquence, the art of clothing thoughts in 
the most suitable expressions, in order to 
produce conviction or persuasion. 
Eloquence of Statesmen, 260. 
Moral and Religious Eloquence, 813. 
Eloquence of Science, 404. 

Emerald, a mineral of a beautiful green 
color, obtained in greatest perfection from 
Peru. In value it is rated next to Uie 
ruby. 

Emerson, R. W., The Snow-storm, 433. 

Emphasis, see pp. 39, 40. 

Emporium, a Greek word, meaning a trad* 
ing-place. It is now adopted into Eng 
lish, and signifies a city or place where 
great commercial transactions are made. 

Empyrbuma, a Greek word, meaning the 
offensive smell produced by fire applied 
to organic matters, chiefly vegetable, in 
close vessels. Empyreumat'ic oil is ob- 
tained firom various substances in this 
way. 

ENCYCLOPiEDiA (from the Qr. en, in, kyelos^ 
a circle, and paideia, instruction), a circle 
of instruction *, a dictionary of science, the 
arts, JVC. 

Endicott, John, governor of the colony of 
Massachusetts, 1644. 

Emghibn, Due d* ^Duke D*ang-ghe-4ng' } 
the first a as m father), son of the Duke 
of Bourbon, was born in France in 1772. 
Being accused of conspiracies againal 
Bonaparte as First Consul, although 
nothing was proved against him, ht 
UDderwcnt sentence of death, 1804. 
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BilTBKroT (aog-tre^po', the a m in f other , 
the e as lu Aer), a warehuase fur the 
deposit of ii<Hxli. 

Ei'iiKMKKAL (e-t«tii'cral). This is from the 
Or. (7/A1, fi>r, niul imirn^ a day ; iMirish- 
ius with the d.iy ; jh'>rt-livctl. 

£r'ii- (Cir. tpoHy a word), a \tovm of the nar- 
rative kind, describing gcoerally the ex- 
ploit!} of lu-roctf. 

Ep'kirk, on-j given to luxury ; eo called 
froui Kpicu'rui*, a Greek pliiloHopher,* 
wliosie din'tr inert did not, however, autiiur- 
Ue the iM.-n!iual coni^truclion which was 
wresud from theuu 

Ei'iTOMK (e-pit'-o-raJ), an al»rid,rinent, an 
abbreviation, or coiupeudious abiitruct. 

Efocu (r-p-ok or f-pok). This is from the 
Or. epeckoy I stop, and means a certain 
lixud point of time, made famous by s >me 
remarkable event, from whence ensuing 
yours are numtjered. 

Era differs from epoch in this : ira is a 
point of time fixed by some nation or de- 
uomitmtion of men } epoch is a point 
fixed by historians and chronologists. 

Erk (ftr), before } sooner than ; supposed 
to be from the Saxon (cr, signifying the 
morning. Being pronounced like £'er, 
this word is sometimes mistaken fi>r it. 

Es'sat, in literature, a short treatise, or 
tract. Lord Bacon first used it in this 
sense. 

EuBKKA (eu-ri'-ka) a Greek word, meaning, 
/ have found. See p. 275. 

EcKiP'iDKS (U-rip'i-dfc), a Grecian tragic 
poet, b. 480 B. C. lie was torn in pieces 
by the dogs of King ^rcheia'us, whose 
guest he was. Soph'ocles, who survived 
him, publicly mourned his loss. 

Evan'dur is said to have built on the Tiber, 
at the foot of the Palatine llill, a town 
which was incorporated with Kome. Ue 
taught the arts of peace. 

Evak'ubl (from two Gr. words, meaning to 
tell well^ to announce good tidings^ 
the Gospel ; the history of Christ's life 
and resurrection. 

EvERBTT, Edward, h. In MassachuaettB, 
1794. Quote<l pp. 185, 187, 249. 

ExAMiNB ; said to be from tlic Latin, f«- 
amen, the tongue or beam of a balance. 

Excbl'sior, the comparative degree of the 
Latin adjective, excelsua^ high ; so that 
it means higher. 285. 

ExcoMML'NiCATS, to cxpel Arom the 00m- 
muuiou of the church. 

ExiLB, The Poor, 82. 

Exit, the third person of the Latin verb 
eareo, I go out ; literally, he or it goes 
out; hence the departure of a player 
from the stage ; a way of departure, pas- 
sage out of a place. 

Ex'0Di», a way, or passage out ; Sgress, de- 
parture ', the title of ttie second book of 
Moses, which describes the journey from 
Egypt. 

Bx'PLETivB, a word not necessary to the 
sense ; one used to fill a space. 

BxTEMPORB (ex-tem'-po-re), on the spur of 
the moment, at the Ume ; from the T #*t 
vords e«, firom, and tempore^ the *^m^n 



Avoid the blunder of prononncing IU» 
word (extempore) in three syllables. 

ExTRAUKDiNAUY (eks-tror'-de-na-ry). 

ExTftiN'titc, external, ouiw^ard. 

Fab LB (Lat. fart, to speak). In Englisn 
it is applied to any feigned thing ^ gene- 
rally a story inculcating a mural precept. 
See pp. 67, 71, 72, »2, i;iO, 286, 412. 

Fall of a Muintais, 105. 

Famk. The root of this word meaning 
biniply to siieak or talk (good or ill), fame 
may »»e either f.ivorahle or the contrary. 
We often find that botli praise and de- 
traction are much exaggerated in men's 
mouths; h(«icc the proverb, "common 
feuue is a common liar," 64, ^Od. 

Fal'8T. The au pronouncdl like ow in how. 

Febbl'art is fIrom the Lat. febrito^ 1 cleanse; 
because on the flfieenth of this month the 
great feast of purification, called JetruOj 
Vt-M held amo^g the ilomuns. 

FcNbLON, Archbishop of Cambray,in France, 
a great writer, and jnost amiable man, 
wash. 1661, d. 1715. 
Fidelity in liittlc Things, 85. 
Cicero and Demosthenes, 243. 

Ferdinand and Lsauella, 281. 

Fekra'ra, an ancient and fsmious city of 
Italy; onoe the capital of a sovereign 
duclty. 

Fkcdallsx. The feudal system was that 
form of government anciently subsisting 
in Europe, under which a victorious leader 
allotted considerable portions of land, 
called^'e/«, or feuds^ to his principal offi- 
cers, who, in their turn, divided tlieir 
possessions among their inferiors ; the 
condition being that the latter shotild 
render military service both at home and 
abroad. 

FiKLD. This word (says Trench) properly 
means a clearing where the trees havo 
been felled, or cut down, as in all our 
early English writers it is spelled without 
the i, " feld," and not " field." 

Fiji (fe-jee), one of the S. Pacific islands. 

FiRE-WATBR, the appropriate name given by 
the Indians to intoxicating liquors. 

Flebcy Troops. By a figure known as 
periph'rasia (circumlocution), the poet 
thus designates sheep, 136. 

Flint, Timothy, an American writer, and a 
missionary tu the Mississippi valley. He 
died in 1839. See pp. 299, 302. 

Florbxcb, capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany, and one of tlie finest cities in 
the world. The present population 19 
106,899. 

Flukes, the broad triangular plates at the 
extremity of tlie arms of an anchor. The 
fins of a whale, from their resemblance, 
are sometimes thus called. 

Flying Fish, The 217. 

Folio (Lat. folium^ a leaf), a book of the 
largest size, formed by once doubling a 
sheet of paper. 

Foolscap, a kind of paper, usually about 
seventeen inches by fourteen. The deriva> 
tion of the word is uncertain. 
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Fo'rat, ft sadden or Irregolar incondon in 
a border war. 

Ford, John, an English dramatic writer, b. 
10S6, d. 1670. bee p. '2i»5. 

FoRECAiTLK (fiTc-kixs-sl), tluit paiii- of the 
ui*jHjr deck of a ship Ibrward of tho foie- 
luast •, .also, in mercliant vessels, the for- 
ward part, under the deck, where tlie 
sailors live. 

Forest, irom the root of the Lat. word/oros, 
meaning out of doors. 

Form'cla, a prescribed form or order j a 
modeL 

Fo'rom, a Latin word, meaning literally, 
what i» out of doors, an outside space or 
place in Rome a public place where 
causes wore tri?d, and orations made. 

FosTBR, John, a much-esteemed English 
writer, b. 1770, d. 13-43. See pp. 104, 
331. 

Fkankt.in, Bknjamin, distinguished as an 
essayist, a philosoi>her, and a statesman, 
was l>orn in Boston, Mass., Jan. 17th, 
1706, and died in Philadelphia, the city of 
his adoption, April 17th, 1790. He dis- 
covered the identity of lightning with 
electricity, and obtained a lasting scien- 
tific reputation thereby. 
Remarks on his Character, 331. 
Turning the Grindstone, by, 103. 
Dialogue with the Gout, 356. 

Fratzbl, The Silent Teacher, by, 286. 

Frsderick, generally called the Great, King 
of Prussia, was born in 1712, and died 
1786 ', a strict military disciplinarian, and 
friendly to literature. 

Friar, from the French /r<Jre, a brother; in 
a restricted sense, a monk who is not a 
priest. 

Friday, the sixth day of the week. The 
name is derived from Freya, a Saxon 
goddess. 

Froward (frO-ward), peevish, perverse ; its 
radical meaning being, turned or look- 
ing from. 

Fclton, Robert, an American engineer 
and projector, born in Pennsylvania, in 
1767, died 1815. Ills first steamboat was 
put upon tlie Hudson (as described by 
Judge Story, p. 324) in 1807. The merit 
of a prior invention was claimed by John 
Fitch, also an American. 

Cal'axy (Gr. galak'tos, of milk), the Milky 
Way 5 the long, white, luminous track 
visible across the heavens at night, from 
horizon to horizon. It consists entirely 
of stars, scattered by millions, like glit- 
tering dust, on the black ground of the 
general heavens. 

Q 4'LE.N, one of the greatest physicians of 
ancient times, b. hi Asia, 256. 

Qastbic Jdice, the peculiar fluid secreted 
by the stomach, and essential to diges- 
tion. 

pK-NK'vA, the most populous an:I industrious 
t4>«-n ofSwirzerlfuid, on t\^•^ illione. 

pBXiL'o. The l/.itiij pnot of tills word moans 
to produce, to brinj? forth, 147, 21-4. 

(Jen'oa (,)6»io;i), a famous seaport city of 
northern Italy, on the Mediterranean. 

3i) 



Qen'tilb (Lat. gen*^ a nation), (he Jcwi 

designated all not professing their religion 
as " the nations ; " hence the word Gen- 
tile came to mean any person not a Jew 
or a Chridtian , a heathen. 

Gibbon, Edward, the (lelebratcd English 
historian, was b. 1737, d. 17J4. In his 
great work, "The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire," he does not always do 
justice to his Christian charaoters. Tlie 
same energy and virtue which, appearing 
in a heathen or a Mahometan, fills his 
heart with fervor, and his lufty periods 
with a swelling grandeur, leaves him cold 
anil impassible, or cavilling and contempt- 
uous, when it is exhibited in the cause 
of Christianity. 144. 

Gibraltar, a strongly fortified seaport 
town and colony, belonging to G. Britain, 
near the southern exti'emity of Spain, 
where it occupies a mountainous prdm- 
ontory. The Strait of Gibraltar, between 
Spain and Morocco, is about fifty miles 
long, and from nineteen to twenty-three 
broad. 

Gil Blas (Zhil Bias). It is difficult to ex- 
press in English the exact pronunciation 
of the French g. The nearest approach 
to it is zhj the z being sounded as in 
azure. The a of Bias has the first ele- 
mentary sound (see p. 17), and the s iB 
sounded. See Le Sage, Santillane, Sig- 
ner. 

GiRONDB (Zhe-rond'. See above). In 
French history, the Gironde were, dur- 
ing the revolution, a celebrated politi- 
cal party, termed Girondins, from La 
Gironde (the department in which Bor- 
deaux is situated), which sent to the legis- 
lative assembly of 1791 three of the chief 
leaders of the party, 291. 

Gittern. See Arion. 

Gladiator (Lat. gladiusy a sword), a 
sword-player, a prize-fighter, 94. 

Glass. *^ Looks in a glass," &c., p. 321. 
The allusion here is to the imposition 
practised by fortune-tellers, who pre- 
tended to sea future events in a b€ryl, or 
crystal glass. 

Gloa-ming, the twilight ; probably the word 
is a corruption of glooming. 

Gnomon (nO'-mon), a Greek word, meaning 
one who knows ; in a dial, the pin which 
by its shadow tells the hour. 

Goldau (Gol-do'), a village of Switzerland, 
which was overwhelmed by the fall of part 
of the mountain of Rossberg, Sept. 3d. 
1S06. The account (p. 106) is substan- 
tially true. 

Goldsmith, Olivbr, a celebrated x>oet, his- 
torian, and essayist, was born in Ireland 
In 1731 } died 1774. He was one of the 
most genial and elegant write rs of Ids 
day \ but, notwithstanding his great repu- 
tation, activity, an<l success, his life wm 
om'oitt.'vcd by liorpetual de'wui a.id dilfl- 
cultifs. 
Th3 Village Prejichfr, 218. 
The Discont»2ntcd Miller, 222. 
Retirement, 256. 

GousG-QCiLL. The proverb, p 64, indlcatee 
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the loperlority of antal force over phys- 
toal ; that " the pcD to mightier than the 
•word.** 

OoHGoif, a fabled mottBter, the sight of which 
tarued the beholdei to etone. 

Go.-tpsL (Saxon, ffodtpe/l ; jrocf. good, and 
speli., hidtory), the Christian revelation. 

Qkattax, lluxRY, one of the most eloquent 
of Ireland's orators, b. 1746, d. 1820. 
On liurd Chatham, :2-46. 

Obahamk, Jamk-m, a iicutUMh poet, b. 170ft, 
d. 1411. Winter Sabbath, by, 433. 

Ghavitation (from the Lat. gravin^ heavy) 
is a force which binds the universe Vt- 
KCther. It causes the fulling of heavy 
Ixxiies to the eartli's surfkce, and, by a 
wunderAil balanchig of the same force, the 
heavenly bodies are kept within their 
proper paths. See Newton. 

Grav, T11UMA8, an Entrliah poet, b. 1716, d. 
1771. Ilia £kgy (p. 272) is the most cele- 
brated of his poems. It is related by Lord 
Mahon, thiit the evening before tlie cap- 
ture of Quebec (1759) Gen. Wolfe, while 
on the St. Lawrecce in a boat with some 
of Ids officers, repeated tliis elegy, then 
new, aloud, and said, ** Now, gentlemen, 
I would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec." See Curfew. 

Oksrcb. The effects of Grecian art, litera- 
ture, and philosophy, upon the world, 
promise to be as enduring as its civilisa- 
tion. They can hardly be estimated. 

Obcqa'riocs (Lat. f rear, a herd), going in 
flocks or herds ; not likhig to live alone. 

OsiFFiif, Gbrald, an Irish poet and miscel- 
laneous writer, who died young, about the 
year 1840. 
Love due to the Creator, 179. 

Guatemala, pronounced Gwa>te-ma1a ; 
the a in the first and third syllables like 
that in /oiAer. 

OciLLOTiNB (glMo-tCn'X A machine for be- 
heading in France, named from its in- 
ventor, Pr. Guillotin. 

GuiXBA, a piece of money, so called because 
it was originally coined of gold brought 
from the coast of Guinea. 

Odttibrbz, pronounced Goot-ti-a'reth. 

Qygbs (jy'jfs), according to Plato, was a 
shepherd of Lydia, who had a ring, with 
which, by turning a stone in it, he could 
become invisible. 

Gtmnas'tic, pertaining to athletic exer- 
cises. The Greek root frymnos means 
naked, the ancients being naked in their 
exercises. 

BABrrATiON. The ro<H of this word is the 
Latin habeo, I have. 

Balfpbnnt, pronounced haf-penny (the a 
as in fother), or l]&'p£n-ne. 

Hall, Jambs, Prairies, The, 203. 

IIall, Robbrt, an eloquent Baptist preach- 
er and Uieological writer, b. in England 
1704, d. 1831. His sermon on Modern 
Infidelity established his fame. See p. 
815. *^ 

Halleck, Fitz-Grbenb, an American 
poet, born 1796. 
On a friend's Death, 368 



Hamlbt (believed to be firom the nnn 
Saxon root as home, anciently written 
home)y a small village ) a iitie cluster ol 
houses in the country. 

IIAMPDB5, Jobs, one of England's best 
patriots, was born hi London in 1694. 
Ue strenuously resisted tlie Impoeitionf 
of the royal government. Being mortally 
wounded in the civil war against the 
king, he died, after six days of great suf- 
fering, in 1643. He was a devout Chris- 
tian } and his last words were, "O, Lord, 
save my country. O, Lord, be merciful 

to " and here bis speech 

failed him, and he fell back and ex])ired. 

Harvbt, Wm., a celebrated physician, b. in 
England 1578, d. 1658. He discovered 
the circulation of the blood, of which he 
published an account in 1028. 

Hastings, Warbgn, bom in England in 
1733, d. 1818. He was appointed by the 
East India Company governor of their 
possessions : but, being accused of having 
governed tyrannically, and extorted large 
sums of money, he was impeached by the 
British House of Commons, but finally 
acquitted, 268. 

HAWTnoBNB, Nathaniel, an American 
author, born about 1809} in 1853 ap- 
pointed consul to Liverpool by President 
Pierce. 
A Rill from the Town Pump, 231. 

Hazlitt, Wm., an English critic and essay- 
ist, who died in 1830. He was a vigoroos 
writer, but apt to be borne away by vio- 
lent pr^udices. 

Hbbrews, Literature of the, 389. 

Heotob, the chief hero of the Trojans In 
their war with the Greeks. He was skvin 
by Achilles. 

Hkmans, Felicia Dokothba, the most popu- 
lar poetess of England, was born at Livers 
pool in 1795, died 1835. She married 
young, but her marriage was infelicitouB. 
She wrote much for the magazines of the 
day ; and many of her lyrics are of a 
high order of merit. 
The Graves of a Household, 105. 
Hymn of the Mountaineers, 239. 
The Captive's Dreams, 310. 

Henderson, John, Account of, 167. 

Hbnbt, Patrick, an American orat(Mr and 
statesman, born in Yirginia 1736, died 
1799. His early opportunities of educa 
tion were very limited, but he rose above 
all impediments into great distinction as 
one of the most eloquent men of any age. 
He was a strenuous advocate for Ameri- 
c:vn independence. Extract from, 271. 

Hersohel, Sir John, born in England 1790, 
a son of the celebrated astronomer, Wm. 
Herschel, and eminent for his matbemati* 
cal and literary attainments. 
On a Taste for Reading, 399. 
Wonders of the Universe, 406. 

Hes'percs, a name given to the planet 
Venus when she follows the sun or ap- 
pears in the evening ; when she appears 
in tlie morning before sunrice, the same 
planet is called Lucifer. 

JbtT-K BO OB'NfiOCS (Gr. tUrgr. other, aoi 
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genoa^ kind), unlike or dissimilar in 
kind } opposed to homogeneout. 

BfiXAo'ONAL, having six angles. 

Beywood, Thomas, an English dramatic 
writer, said to have written 220 plays 
between the years 1596 and 1640. Of 
these plays only twenty-Tour have been 
preserved. Extract firum, 294. 

BfGGiN302(, Fraxcis, an eminent preacher, 
born in England, but who emigrated to 
Salem, Mass., in June, 1629, when there 
were bat seven houses in the place. He 
died in 1630. He had a son abo named 
Vrancis. 

BiLLARD, Oborgb S., an accomplished 
American writer, author of ** Six Munths 
in Italy." 
The Colosseum, by, 336. 
On a Literary Taste, 399. 

Hippoc'ratbs (Ilip-poc'rates), the most 
fiimoas among the Oreek physicians, b. 
466 B. C. In his method of cure, pre- 
cepts as to diet take the first ranlc. 

Bistort (Gr. istoreOy 1 know by inquiry), 
an account of. ftusts ; not only of such as 
relate to the political annals of nations 
and states, but to their manners and cus- 
toms, literature and great men. Natural 
history treats of the works of nature gen- 
erally. 

BisTORiCAL Characters, 144, 243. 

BoLMBS, Oliver Wendell, an American 
physician and a gifted poet, 265, 337. 

Boxer, the great poet of the Greeks. He 
flourished in the ninth century before the 
Christian era, and is supposed to have 
been a strolling bard, poor and blind. 
His Iliad is a poem descriptive of the 
siege of Troy, in Asia Minor ; and his 
Od'yuaey describes the wanderings of 
Ulysses. These poems have been trans- 
lated by Pope } but Cowper's yersion of 
the Iliad is the most faithfuL 

HoMiLT, a discourse or sermon read or pro- 
nounced to an audience. 

Ho-mo-gb'xeocs (Or. omo«, the same, and 
genoa, kind), of the same kind. See 
Heterogeneous. 

Boon, Thomas, an English poet, oomie and 
pathetic, b. 1798, d. 1845. 
Ode to his Son, by, 45. 
Retrospective Kuview (abridged), 127. 
The Lee-sliore, 359. 

ITooDKD Bull. By this striking image of a 
bell covered with a hood, Graliame de- 
scribes the effect of the snow in hiding it. 

Horace, one of the most popular Latin 
poets •, b. 65 B. C, d. B. C. 

HoRi'zox (Gr. orizoj I limit), the line which 
terminates the view on all sides. 

HoRsiE, George, an English bishop { b. 
1730, d. 1792. The Government of the 
Thoughts, 97. 

Boi'SEwiFE. By Walker and Worcester 
pronounced hCbs'wlf} by Webster, as 
spelled. 

DousBHOLD. Used (p. 426) as an adjective. 
In the sense of familiar. 

BowARD, JoB!f, a celebrated Engilsh phi- 
lanthropist, b. 1726, and d. 1790, from a 
vkaliintant f :ver caught iu visiting a suf- 



ferer. He did much to reform the priioni 
and hospitals of Euro))e. His death- 
hour was so serene, that he said to a 
friend who tried to divert liis thoughts 
from the subject, " Death has no terrors 
for roe: it is an event I have always 
looked to with cheerfulness, if not with 
pleasure ; and be assured that it is to me 
a more grateful subject than any other." 
See Burke's eulogy, 146. 

HowiTT, Mary, Lines by, 297. 

liiDsoN, or North Kiver, a river of New 
York, rising in a mountainous country 
west of Lake Champlain, and flowing into 
the Atlantic below New York city. The 
tide flows up as far as Troy. Its scenery is 
very beautiful. 

Hulks j old, dismasted ships, formerly used 
as prisons in England. 

HCMB, David, author of a celebrated history 
of England, b. at Edinburgh in 1711. d. 
1776. In his history he generally favors 
the side of power against the people ; and 
his insidious hostility to the Cliristian 
religion leads him to undervalue the labors 
and sufferings of many illustrious mar- 
tyrs, religious and politicaL Extract 
from, 145. 

Humility. The root of this word ii the 
Latin humus^ the ground. 

HuRRiCAMB, Tub, by Bryant, 211. 

Husband, according to the Saxon deriva- 
tlon, is houae-band, the bmder of the 
household by his labor and his govern 
ment of love. 

Hydbostatigal, relathig to the science of 
weighing fluids. 

Hyperbol'ical (Gr. uperbaHo, I throw 
beyond, overshoot), in rhetoric, exagger- 
ated, tumid. The hy-per'bo-ie is a figure, 
which may be extravagant either from its 
expressing too little or too much. 

Hypoth'esu (Gr.), a supposition. PL, »e». 

Ibid, or Is, a contraction of the Lat., tfri- 
dem, meaning, in the same place, or aUio 
there. 

Idea, a Gr. word, from ttfetn, to see ; liter 
ally the image or resemblance of any 
ofaiject conceived by the mind. 

Ides, one of the three epochs or divisions 
of the ancient Roman month. The ca^ 
lends were the first days of the different 
mouths i tlie ides^ days near the middle 
of the months, and the nonesy the ninth 
day before the ides. Brutus reminds 
Cassius of tfie ides of March (43 B. C.) a« 
the time when Julius Cesar fell beneath 
their d^gers and those of the other oon- 
spirators. *^ Tu quoque Brute ! ** (thou, 
too, Brutus !) was Cassar's exclamation 
on seeing Brutus stab. Cassius wad 
married to the half-sister of Brutus. 

Iliad. See Homer. 

Immortality or the Soul, Thoughts on 
the, 150, 314, 315, 412. 

Impeach, to accuse; to bring chargoi 
against a public officer uefore the propef 
tribunal. 

Impress', to compel to Enter the public wt» 
vice as a seaman. 
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iM'pRovui, to speak extempomneously, 

espfcihJy in verse. 
Inconvkxikxt Iosorascb, 181. 
Indians, Fhe N. A., 299,302, 382. 
ISKXPUo'NABLE, not to be subdued by force. 

ISKLfcCTIOSa OF THB VOICB, 41, 46. 

IssiKKST. The original Latin is in'no- 
cenx, and simply means, doing no hurt 
or harm. See p. 384. 

IxsTRCCTiox. (Lat. in and struoy I fur- 
nish, set in order.) Compare this with 
the derivation of the word education. 

Iktan'giblb, that cannot he touched. 

Iktkmpehance, want of moderation, not in 
drinking only, but in eating, and any 
kind of indulgence. 

Intense (Lat. intendo^ 1 stretch), strained, 
ardent, vehement, extreme in degree. 

lo'NA, a smalt but famous island of the 
Ileb'rides, once the seat of an abbey, 371. 

Ibvino, Washington, an admirable Ameri- 
can writer, born in the city of New York, 
April 3, 1783. His style is pure and feli- 
citous, and he has written no line " which 
dyhig he could wish to blot" 
Climate of the Catskill Mts., Ill 
Ferdmand and Isabella, 281. 
The N. A. Indians, 382. 

Israel. By this name is sometimes under- 
stood the person of Jacob, and S(»netime8 
the people of Israel, the race of Jacob. 

IniiTRiKL's Bpbar has reference to a pas- 
-sage in Milton's Paradise Lost (beginning 
Book 4th, line 788), in which Ithuriel, 
one of the good angels appointed to search 
the garden, touches with his spear (^* for 
no falsehood can endure touch of celestial 
temi)er ") the evil spirit, who, thereupon, 
starts up " discovered and surprised." 

J A (pronounced ya, the a either as in fatlier 
or water\ an adverb in German, corre- 
sponding to our yea. 

Jackson, Andrew, President of the United 
States from 1829 to 1837, was born in S. 
Carolina, in 1767 ; died, 1845. He com- 
manded at the battle of N. Orleans, where 
he displayed great military capacity. Ex- 
tract from, 288. 

Jacobin. In French history, a political 
club, during the first revolution, bore this 
name, having taken it from holding their 
meetings in the hall of a suppressed Jaco- 
bin monastery. The members were the 
most sanguinary and violent of the revo- 
lutionists ; and Jacobinism came to mean 
a factious and bloody radicalism. 

January, the first month of the year. By 
some tiie name is derived from Janus, a 
Roman divinity ; by others, from janua., 
a gate. 

Jkfpebscn, Thoscas, third President of the 
United States, was born in Virginia, in 
1743, <ird died on the 4th July, 1826, 
simultaneously with John Adams, the 
second president. It was Jefferson who 
drew up the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 381. Extract from, 287. 

Jeffrkv, Fkanci.^, L ird, famous as a critic, 
b. In ScDtlatid 1773, d. 1850. 
Ou the Ste>im-eni;iue, 40$. 



JsNNKR, Edward, an English physician, 
celebrated for having introducetl, about 
the year 1776, the practice of vaccination, 
was born 1749, died 1823. >^ 

Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, and the 
scene of the crucifixion of ti»e Sjiviour, is 
situated in the soutliern part of the coun- 
try, about tliirty miles fram the sea. It 
has Ijeen long in the hands of the Mahom- 
etans, and is now a ruinous place, with 
about twenty thousand miiabitants, c^ 
whom five thousand are Christians. 

Jew, Wandering, The (p. 442), an imagi 
nary personage, whose existence is de- 
rived from a legend, that when our 
Saviour was on his way to execution he 
rested on a stone l)efore the house of a 
Jew, named AhasuSrus, who drove him 
away with curses 5 whereupon, Jesus re- 
plied, "Wander thou upon the earth till 
I return." The fable runs, that the Jew, 
racked with remorae, has ever since been 
wandering over the earth. There is no 
foundation in reason or history for this 
legend, but it has been made the subject 
of stories by many writers, and there are 
many allusions to it in literature. 

Jewell, John, an English bishop in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth. He was an 
elegant Latin scholar } b. 1522, d. 1571. 

Joan of Arc, 259. 

John Littlejohn, a poem, 336. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, born at Utchfleld, 
Eng., 1709 ; died 1784. His is one of the 
greatest names in English literature. His 
style, though somewhat pompous and 
wanting flexibility to modem ears, is 
wielded by him with a peculiar mastery. 
He was the compiler of the first good 
dictionary of the English language. His 
biography, written by Boswell, is a store- 
house of literary portraiture and informa 
tion, 371. 

Jove (from Jovis, the genitive of Jupiter), 
the name of the supreme deity among the 
Romans. 

JuBAL is spoken of In the Bible (Gen. 4 : 
21) as " the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ." 

JuD AH, the name of the fourth son of Jacob 
and Leah *, also of a tribe *, and, finally, 
ot a kingdom occupying the southern part 
of Palestine. Tlie name Jew is derived 
from it. 

July is so named from Julius Ccesar, who 
reformed the calendar, so that this month 
stood, as it does now with us, the seventh 
in order. 

June, the sixth month, so named, according 
to some, from Jimo ; others say, from 
Junius Brutus. 

Jupiter, in mythology, the Latin name of 
the deity called by the Qreeks Zeus : it is 
derived from that word, with the additioa 
pater^ father. See Jove. 

Ju'vE-NAL, one of the most caustic of the 
Roman satirists *, and he may be called 
the 1^3t of the Roman poets. Ue died > 
D. 128. 

Karr, Alphonss, a French writer, tlis^io 
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^iBhed for his taste and koovledge in 
botany. See pp. 125, 3ii3. 

Keblb, Rev. John, an English devotional 
poet, much esteemed, 59, 113. 

Keen. The use of this word as a verb (as 
on p. 128) is very unusual. 

Khan (pronounced kawn), in Persia a gov- 
ernor of a province. 

Koscius'KO, Thaddeus, a Polish general 
and patriot; b. 1746, d. 1817. Joining 
the American cause, he served under 
Washington during the revolution. Re- 
turning home, he twice bravely attempted 
to free his native country, but, being 
wounded and taken prisoner in 1794, 
passed the rest of his days in exile. 

KBT-3TONB, the stone on the top or middle 
of an arch or vault, which, bemg wider 
at the top than at the bottom, enters like 
a wedge, and binds the work. 

Knowlbs, Jambs Shbkidan, a dramatic 
writer and an actor *, born in Ireland, in 
1784. He is the author of many success- 
ful plays. In the latter part of his life he 
became a Baptist preacher. 
The Abuse of Gtenius, by, 147. 

liABAUUiB (pronounced Lorbsm^ the first a 
as in father). Eugene Labaume was a 
colonel in the French army, who wrote a 
graphic account of Bonaparte's campaign, 
described p. 327. 

XiA Brtttere, John db, an eminent French 
' writer, b. 1644, d. 1696. 

Ll'coNiSM, a short and pointed saying ; so 
termed from the celebrity which the LioC- 
<tomonians (or people of Laoonia) an- 
ciently had for their brief and sententious 
mode of expressing themselves ; so that 
this mode is still called laconic. The 
work entitled " Lacon " (quoted p. 78) 
was by Colton, an English clergyman. 

liAMB, Mart, a sister of the celebrated 
English humorist, Charles Lamb, who died 
1834. Seep. 77. 

Lamartink, Alphonsb db, distingoisbed as 
a poet, orator, historian, and politician, 
was bom at Macon, in France, in 1790. 
He rose to great distinction during the 
revolution of 1848, but was superseded 
because of his liberal and popular tenden- 
cies. Extracts from, 291, 393. 

Lammenais, F^licit^ Robert, Abb^, a dis- 
tinguished French ecclesiastic, politician, 
and author ; b. 1782, d. 1854. 
The Poor Exile, 82. 
Efficacy of Prayer, 318. 

Languet, pronounced Lang-gwa', the first 
a as In father, 172. 

Larboard, the left side of a vessel, looldng 
forward. 

Lardner, Dr. D., 138. 

Lark, a name given to a genus of birds, of 
which the sky-lark is much celebrated by 
European poets. It is one of those few 
birds that chant whilst on the wing. 
When it first rises from the earth, its 
notes are feeble and interrupted ; as it 
ascends, however, they gradually swell to 
their full tone, and long after the bird 
bas reached a height where it is lost to 



the eye, it still continues to charm the eaf 
with its melody. The sky-lark is not 
found in the United States , but we have 
the shore-lark, resembling it in some re- 
spects, but an Inferior bird. See Linet 
to a Sky4ark, p. 415. 

Latin, the language spoken by the ancient 
Romans, or the inhabitants of Latlum, 
whence its name. 

Launch of the Ship, 143. 

liAUREATE. Literally, crowned with laurels. 
In England the "poet laureate" Is an 
officer of the king's household, whoso 
duty It was, formerly, to write odes on 
royal birthdays. Southey was laureate 
for several years ; and Alfired Tennysoa 
held the office In 1854. 

Laurel. The ancient laurel was a species 
of evergreen shrub or bay-tree, with the 
leaves and branches of which It was the 
custom to crown the victors in various 
games. 

Lead. "The plunging lead," 191. An 
allusion to the practice of " heaving the 
lead " on ship-board, on approaching a 
coast, to learn the depth of the water. 
The lead used for sounding is in the shape 
of a cone, witti a small hole at the base, 
into which some grease is put, that sand 
or mud may adhere. 

Le-an'der, a famous youth of Aby'dos, who 
swam every night across the Hellespont 
to visit Hero, his lady-love. During, a 
stormy night he perished in the waves. 

Lbabninq to Wrfte, 87. 

Leeward (pronounced lu'ard), the lee side ; 
that is, the side opposite to that from 
which the wind blows, which is called 
windward. A lee shore Is the shore 
upon which the wind is blowing. 

Leibnitz (Llb'nitz), an eminent mathema- 
tician and philosopher, born in Leipslc, 
1646, died 1716. 

Lbipsio {Llp'8ic\ the largest commercial 
town of Eastern Germany, celebrated for 
its extensive book trade. 

Lb Sage, Alain Ren^, a celebrated French 
novelist and dramatic writer, b. 1668, d. 
1747. He is principally remembered for 
his novel of " Gil Bias," which first ap- 
peared in 1715. 
Gil Bias and the Archbishop, 340. 
Gil Bias and the Parasite, 429. 

Lbsson. The Latin word from which this 
is derived means simply to read ; thus 
indicating that reading should hold a 
primary rank In a pupil's lessons, since 
it gives its name to the word. 

Lb'ver (Lat. le-va'-rgy to raise or lift up), a 
bar for raising a great weight by turning 
on a fulcrum or prop ; tlie second me- 
chanical power. 

Lbyden, John, a Scotch poet and scholar, 
b. 1755, d. 1806, from over-study. Se« 
p. 171. 

Library. In this word we have a record 
of the fact that books were once written on 
the bark (liber in Lsitin) of trees. 

LiBBiQ (pronounced Lee'-big), Justus, • 
distinguished chemist, b. in Germany, is 
1803. On Light, 4U6. 
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lAcnrvAicT. This ^rord ta oompoted of 
two French wordj, lieu^ place, and fen- 
ant^ holding, and It feneraiiy means an 
officer who tuppliea the place of a supe- 
rior in bis absence. The word has been 
adoptMl Into the English language, and, 
according to Webster, It may be pro- 
nounced either tu-tin'ant or lef-tln'- 
ant. It is difficult to account for the 
latter mode. Was it suggested by the 
words left tenant 7 These would be 
equnlly expressive of the nature of the 
ottice. 

Ukb-Boat, Tns, a poem, 89. 

Lilt. *'The lilies of France,'' 250. The Uly, 
or rather the Jltur-de-li9, was adopted 
as a royal emblem by Louis YII., of 
France, 1179. 

Lii.LipcTUN, diminutive ; from Swift's satir- 
ical account of OuUiver in Lilliput. 

luf'BO (Lat. limbus^ a hem or edge), a re> 
gion supposed by some theologians and 
poets to lie on the edge or border of 
hell. 

Ltngard, Dr. John, an English priest, au- 
thor of a history of England ; b. 1770, d. 
18M. Extract flrom, 283. 

LiKGCiST (Ilkt. lingua, the tongue), a per* 
son skilled in languages. 

LiNNiE'rs, or Linne, Charles von, the most 
celebrated of modern naturalists, and the 
founder of the present botanic system, was 
born in Sweden in 1707, d. 1778. Ex- 
tract from, 316. 

Liox AXD Spaxibl, The, 139. 

LiTBiuTUKi, On, 267, 345, 389. 

LiT'UBOT (Gr. leiton, public, erg-on^ a 
work), ancienUy a public work, or office \ 
now applied to a form or ritual of public 
worship in certain Christian churches. 

Lir^ERT, a word believed to be derived from 
the deliverp of clothes by masters to their 
servants ; a particular garb or dress. 

Llotd, Robebt, an English poet, b. 1733, 
d. 1764. 
On Expression in Reading, 16&. 

Logic (Or. logos, speech) has been defined 
the science, and also the art, of reasoning. 

LoNGBv'iTT, length of life } long life. 

liONGFBLLOw, IIbnrt Wadswobth, an ao- 
complished American poet and scholar, 
born 1807. 
Launch of the Ship, 143. 
Excelsior, 285. 

Louis XIV. (pronounced Loo-ee), King of 
France from 1651 to 1715. Uterature 
and the arts flourished remarkably under 
his reign. 

LowERTz. Pronounced Lo-vairtz'. 

Lu'cifbr (Lat. lux, light, fero, I bring), 
literally, the light-bringer j the name of 
the planet Venus when seen in the morn- 
ing before sunrise. See Hesperus. The 
name of Lucifer is sometimes applied to 
Satan. 

tuNGS, Complaint of a pair, 360. 

LUTIST AND NiRHTINGALB, 295. 

Ltc'idas (Lis'sedas). The title of a cele- 
brated poem by Milton, an extract from 
which is given, p. 410. Under this name 
the poet laments the death of his friend, 



Benry King, drowned In siiBng ttaa 
England to Ireland. 
Ltimg. The proverb, p. 66, condenses Into 
a few words a volume of exhortation 
against running In debt ; the most de- 
basing efiect of which Is, that it surely 
leads to equivocation and lying. 
Lyr'ical. a lyric, or a lyrical i)oem, was 
formerly one composed to be sung to the 
music of the lyre. The word now applies 
to a large class of poems, adapted either 
to singing or recitation, and distinguished, 
both in their structure and their brevity, 
from epic and didactic poems. See Ode. 
Lttton, Sir Edward Bulwer, an English 
baronet, and well-known author, b. 1800. 
His surname was changed from Bulwer. 

Is Knowledge Power, 240. 

Mary Stuart, 247. 

The Treasures by the Way, 423. 

The Souls of Books, 425. 

Translation from Sophocles, 436. 

McCarthy, D. F., a young Irish poet, 17i#. 

McLean, John, a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Extract 
from, 289. 

Hacaulat, Thomas BABororoN, distin 
gnished as a critic, poet, and hIsUMian, 
was bom in England in 1800. 
The Pulfers, 162. 
Death of Addison, 245. 
Progress of Civilization, 338. 

Macb, a club or staff, being an enrign ol 
office, gilt, and surmounted with a crown 
or globe. 

Macbdon (pronounced M&sa'e-don), the 
name by which ancient Macedonia, a 
country in Europe, north of Greece, is 
sometimes called. 

Maceat, Charles, 156, 336. 

Madison, Jambs, President ef the United 
States for two terms, was born in Virginia 
March 16th, 1751. He took a leading 
part in tlie convention which adopted th« 
Federal Constitution, was a member oi 
Congress from 1789 to 1797, was ap 

■ pointed by Jefferson Secretary of State in 
1801, and was first elected to the Presi 
dency in 1809. He died, much respected,, 
hi 1836. See Wfrt's vindication of him, 
p. 431. 

Manitou (pronounced Ma^nee'tooy, an In- 
dian name for the Great Spirit. 

Mankind. Man kinned, or related, Is the 
original Saxon meaning of this word. 
What a Lesson of human brotherhood is 
lodged in it ! 

Man(euvre. Pronounced ma-nH'-viir. 

Mansfield, W^m. Murrav, a celebrated 
Scottish lawyer, b. 1705, d. 1783. He 
was Chief-justice of the King's Bench, and 
was made an earl. 

Mar'athon, a plain in Greece where a cele> 
brated battle was fought B. C. 490, in 
which ten thousand Athenians routed an 
army of one hundred and ten thonsaod 
Persians. 

March, the first month of the Roman year, 
and the third of the English. It has tti 
oapie from Mars. 
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Kas'ital (miyital)) pertaining to a hus- 
band. 

Mabs, the god of war among the andent 
Romans. 

MAR'TTRnoM (Qr. martur, a iritness), lite- 
rally, the suffering of death on account of 
one'd adherence to the truth. 

If ART Stuart. Sec pp. 244, 247. 

MASSAsriEL'LO, a poor fisherman of Naples, 
who, in 1647, heuded a rebellion against 
the Spanish viceroy, became governor of 
Maples, and caused sixty of the principal 
palaces to be reduced to ashes. He was 
treacherously induced to lay down his 
arms, and was finally shot dead by four 
conspirators, formerly his friends. 

Hatb'rialist, one who believes that all ex- 
istence may be resolved Into modifications 
of matter, independent of spirit. 

Mathbmat'ics (Gr. matheiis^ learning), the 
science which treats of whatever can be 
numbered or measured. 

llAUDLi:?, stupid, fuddled. The deri^tion 
of this word is singular ; it being a cor- 
ruption of Magdalen^ the penitent, who 
is generally drawn by painters with eyes 
red and swelled with weeping. 

Maugrb (matoger), in spite of. 

Hat, the fifth month of our year, but the 
third of the Roman. The derivation of the 
name is uncertain. 

Mater, Braxtz, an American writer, 
formerly secretary of legation in Mexico, 
and author of an excellent work on that 
country, 205. 

Medicine (mfrl-de-sln). The Latin root is 
medeoTy I heal. 

Mbditerra'nean (Lat. mediuSf middle, and 
terra^ land), enclosed or nearly enclosed 
with land ; as the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Europe and Africa. The Eng- 
lish translatirai may be Midland. 

Melddt (Qr. melif honey, and Odl^ song or 
tune), sweet song or sound. In music, it 
differs from harmony in being an ar- 
rangement of sounds for a single voice or 
instrument. 

Member. The^Latin root of this word is 
membrunij a limb of the animal body. 

Mbmbn'to Mori., Two Latin words, signi- 
fying be mindful of death. 

Mentor, a wise friend and counsellor, so 
called from Mentor, the faithhil adviser 
of Ulysses, who, during his absence at 
the siege of Troy, intrusted to him the 
eare of his domestic affairs, and the edu- 
cation of his son Telemachus. 
Mbntz, a city of Germany, at the conflux of 
the Rhine and Maine. John Faust and 
John Guttenbcrg are believed to have m- 
vented printing here, about the year 1442. 
IIer'cpry, a Romivn divinity of commer** 
and gain. Ills mercantile character is 
clear from his name, said to be formed 
from mercor^ I traflic. In the Solar 
System, Mercury is the name of the 
planet nearest tl e sun. 
Ubbrick, James, an English divine and 
poet, b. 17*20, d. L'60. His capital fable 
of the Cb uneleoc {p, 413) has been super- 
seded by y)thin« better of its kind. 



Met'aphor (Gr. metaphero^ I tranftfer j in- 
dicating the substitution of one word for 
another of similar meaning). ^* The silver 
moon ^^ is a metaphor' ical expression ; the 
" moon, bright as silver," is a compari* 
son. 

Mrtaphts'ics (Or. meta, after, and phusw, 
nature), the science of mind or Intelli 
gence. 

Mexico, Vallbt of, 206. 

Mi'cKuscoPR (Qr. mikron^ little, and skopeOy 
I view), an optical instrument which en- 
ables us to see objects too minute to h» 
seen by the naked eye, 406. 

Midland Sea. See Mediterranean. 

MiLKT Way. See Gal'axy. 

MiLMAN, Rev. Henrt Hart, an English 
poet and historian, b. 1791. See p. 385. 

Milton, John, ranked with Shakspeare as 
the foremost of English poets, author of 
that immortal poem. Paradise Lost, wan 
born in London in 1608, died 1674. An 
affection of the eyes, brought on by in- 
tense study, terminated in blindness, to 
which he makes touching allusions in his 
poems. 
Eulogy on, 146. 
Extracte from, 348, 410. ' 

Minister. In politics, a servant of the 
sovereign executive power in a state } 
generally speaking, the head of a de- 
partment or branch of government la 
G. Britain, the responsible head is called 
prime minister. 

Mirabeau (pronounced meer-ah-boO, the 
most eloquent of the political orators of 
France } b. 1749, d. 1791. His contem- 
poraries speak of the effects of his elo- 
quence as surprising and irresistible. 
Extracts from, 270. 

Misocap'nos. From two Greek words, sig- 
nifying a smoke-hater. 

Mitchell, Professor 0. M., a distinguished 
American astronomer, director of the 
Observatory at Cincinnati. 
First Predictor of an Eclipse, 174. 

Mithridatbs (Mithri-da'tCs), a King of 
Pontus, who, to evade designs against his 
life, accustomed himself to poisons, by 
the aid of antidotes. He was conquered 
by Pompey, 66 B. C. Seeing that death 
or captivity was inevitable, he took 
poison ) but his constitution had been so 
inured to it, that it failed of effect, and he 
called in one of his men to despatch him 
by the sword. 

Mod'icum (Lat.), a pittance, a small quan- 
tity. 

Moi'ett, the half of a thing. 

Mon'ao (Gr. mSnaSi unity, from mSnot^ 
alone), an Indivisible particle ; atom. 

Monday, the second day of the week, means 
literally moon-day, or the day of ths 
moon. 

MoNOP'OLT (Gr. mOnds, alone, and poles^ 
I sell), the exclusive right of selling en 
possessing a thing. 

Montuomert, James, an English deyoaonM 
poet, b. 1771. He is the author of «* Lee- 
tures on Poetry." See p. 160. 

M *«'umb2IT (Lat. moneo, I aduomsm. ■ 
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memorial for perpetuating the remem- 
brance of an event ; a tomb or pillar. 

MooRK, Thomas, an Irish i><>et and song- 
writer, I). ITSO, .1. ]Hj2. lie was a preat 
n.ast'T of cKv'uit diction, aud elaborated 
his pr(Kluctii>ii8 highly. 
Ad<jraLion, 76. 
The Carrier- Pigeon, 137. 
The Flying-Fish, 217. 
The Baiiyaa-Tree, 311. 

UooRS ; a class of the inhabitants of West- 
em Africa, particularly of the States of 
Vn and Morocco. They are of Arabian 
origin, and strict Mahometans. 

Moot. The root of this word is the same 
as that of to meet. Moot-points are 
Itoints to be mooted or debated ; dis'- 
putable points. 

Mo«R Richer (p. 372). The double com- 
pariaou, often used in Shakspeare's time. 
Is now regarded as ungrammaticaL 

MoBB, Sir Thomas, a celebrated chancel- 
lor of England, who succeeded Cardinal 
TVolsey as lord high chancellor m 1530, 
and filled the office three years witli 
■crupulous integrity. For his conscien- 
tious refusal to take the oath of supremacy 
in favor of that brutal and bloody-minded 
king, Henry Ylll., be was beheaded, 
July 6, 1535, at the age of flfty-flve. He 
was the author of the celebrated political 
romance of " Utopia." 

Moses, the great legislator of the Hebrews, 
was born in Egypt about 1600 B. C. The 
moral law, embraced in the ten com- 
mandments, as given to him from Mount 
glnai, continues to find its response in the 
Inmost conscience and highest convictions 
of the pure in heart. 

Moult, to shed the feathers. 

MouNTFORD, Wm., Extract from, 367. 

Mul'tiform, having various forms. Multi, 
in Lat., is tiie plural of mult us, many. 

Multifa'rious, having great diversity. 

Mundaxb (Lat. mundus^ the world), be- 
longing to this world ; earthly. 

Mdnic'ipal, pertaining to a town, city or 
district ; to a state or kingdom ■, muni- 
C'.paHty, the government of a city, or it 
may mean a district corresponding to a 
ward. 

MuRAT (Jtf uroAOj Joachim, one of the brav- 
est of Napoleon's generals ; b. in France 
In 1771. liaised to the throne of Naples 
in 1803, sulwequent reverses placed him 
in the power of a court-martial, by whose 
order he was shot, Oct. 13, 1815. 

Muses. In the Greek and Roman mythol- 
oj?y» nymi)hs or inferior divinities, sup- 
posed to preside over literature, science 
and the liberal arts. Originally these 
were supposed to be only three : Mem- 
ory, Meditation and Song. Their number 
was ultimately extended to nine. See 
Amuse. 

Mtsorb', a principality of South India, the 
&ajah of which is tributary to the Brit- 
bh. 

Mtthol'oot (Gr. mu/Ao.T, fable, and lofros^ 
discourse). By the mythology of a people, 
we understand the collective body of its 



traditions respecting its goda and 
fabulous preternatural beings. 

Napo'lkon. See Bonaparte. 

Nati RALiST, one versed in the scienoe of 
nature, or of the laws impressed ou bodiefl 
cr beings by divine power. 

Needlk. Tiie SDiall pointed piece of steel, 
touched with a loadstone, used in th« 
mariner's compass, is thus called. Mod* 
ern science has explained the variation 
wliich surprised Columbus and his men. 

Nkighbor. The Saxon original simpljr 
means a boor^ or countryman, living 
nigh J & nig-h-boor. 

Nep'tunb, in Roman mythology, the deity 
who presided over the sea. 

Newtox, Sir Isaac, the greatest of English 
philosophers, was bom in Lincolnshire, 
Dec. 25th, 1642; died 1727. His three 
great discoveries, of fluxions, the nature 
of light and colors, and the laws of gravi- 
tation, were conceived befjre the com 
pletion of his twenty-fourth year. By 
witnessing the fall of an apple in his 
garden, he was led into a train of reflec- 
tion, which resulted in his theory of grav- 
itation. He was a sincere Christian, as 
well as a profontid mathematician. Cer- 
tain passages in the prophecies of the 
.Bible led him to infer that men would one 

. day be able to travel at the rate ofjifty 
miles an hour. Voltaire, the French scol& 
er, who did not believe in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, sneered at Newton for this, 
as a credulous " old dfttard." But who ia 
the d&tard now, when to travol fifty miles 
an hour on our railroads is a common 
achievement ! 

NiCHT GcT. As nearly as the pronuncia- 
tion of these words can be expressed in 
English, it is, neekht goot. See p. 181. 

NiEBUHR, Barthold George, the historian 
of Rome, was born in Denmark, 1776 } 
died 1830. 
Perseverance under Failure, 369. 

NiKMBN (NCmen),, a river of Russian Po- 
land. 

NiBPCi, a French artist, who preceded Da 
gueire in certain experunents, which were 
I)reliminary to the invention of the Da- 
guerreotyiw. See p. 379. 

Nile, a large river of Africa, which flows 
through Nubia and Egypt; supposed to 
rise in the Mountains of the Moon ; but 
its source has not yet been fixed with 
certainty. The proverb, p. 65, Fling him 
into the NiUy &c., is meant to char»o- 
terize those brave spirits who even from 
adversity extract something good ; who 
are never so baffled by misfortune as not 
to make it surrender something for their 
benefit, if not to the body, to the goul. 

Node (Lat. nodus, a knot), in Astronomy, 
the point where the orbit of a 'planet in 
tersocts the ecliptic. 

Nor did Not. In English this use of a 
double negative is ungrammatical, except 
when an affirmative meaning is intended. 
In Shakspeare's time Uie rule waa oAtl 
unheeded. 
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Hot to Mtsklp Aj dn*, 118. 

HovBMBER (from na.}€m., aine), the eleventh 
month of the Julian ye^r (so called from 
JuUus Cwsar, who reformed the Calen- 
dar) ; but the ninth month in the okl 
Roman year, which began with March. 

Obla'tion (Lat. ablatio,, an offering) 
means, properly, an offering presented to 
the church. 

Ob'soletb, gone into misuse •, neglected. 

October (Lat. octo^ eight), the ei}?hth month 
of the old Koman year ; tlie tenth of ours. 

Odd. According to Trench, odd is properly 
owed ; an " odd " glove, or an " odd " 
shoe, is one that is " owed " to another, or 
to wliich another is " owed " for the mak- 
ing of a pair — just as we speak of a man 
being "singular," wanting, that is, his 
match. The plural form, odds^ is often 
used to signify the excess of a thing, in- 
equality, &c. 

tes. The Greeks called every lyrical poem 
adapted to singing an ode. In the mod- 
ern sense of the word, the ode is distin- 
guished from the song by greater length 
and variety, and by not being necessarily 
adapted to music ; and it is distinguished 
from the ballad by its admitting narrative, 
if at all, only as subsidiary to the expres- 
sion of sentiment, or of imaginary thought. 
Bee Lyric. 
Ode to Peace, 137. 
Ode to the Passions, 402. 
Ode on Cecilia's Day, 416. 

Ohnifa'rious, of all varieties, forma, or 
khuls ', omni being L<itin for all. 

Onb-pennied, having only a penny. Words 
are often compounded, by poetical license, 
which it would not be proper to use in 
prose. 

Opaque (o-p&kO) dark *, not transparent 

Opie, Amelia, On False Pride, 67. 

Op'tical (Or. op'tomaiy I see), belonging to 
optics^ which is that branch of physical 
science which treats of light and vision. 

>tATO'Rio, an Italian word, from the Lat 
oratorium, a small chapel, which again 
is derived from ordr^, to pray. A sacred 
musical composition, tlie subject of which 
is generally taken from Scripture. 

Or'ator. The Latin word o*, the mouth 
(genitive, oris)^ whence orare, to speak, 
is the root of this word, so that the literal 
meardng ia, one who makes or utters a 
speech, 383. 

Or'bit (Lat. orf>is^ a circle) is the path 
which any celestial body describes by its 
proper motion, 

Ordkr or THG DAT (p. 136), in deliberative 
assemblies, the particular business pre- 
viously assigned for the day. 

Oroan'ic, pertaining to an organ or organs. 
In org:anic disease, the structure of an 
organ is fnorbidly altered ; m functional 
disease, the secretions or functions only 
are altered. 

Ori'on, one of the forty-eight ancient con- 
stellations mapped out by Ptolemy, the 
astronomer. It is situated ic the southern 
hcmisxjliere with respect tc the ecliptic. 



and contains seven stars, three of which 
form what is called the belt of OrVon. 

Ok'phkus, one of the old barda of the GreckB, 
who is fabled to have tamed the wildest 
animals by his lyre. Tliere is a legend 
that his wife, Euryd'icc, having died, he 
followe<l her to the infernal abode of Pluto, 
and, by tlie charms of his music, won her 
back from the inexorable deity. An Or- 
phtan song is one that pleases like the 
strains of Orpheus. 

Oscilla'tion, a motion backward and for- 
ward, like that of a pendulum. 

Os'siAN, the name of a supposed Scottish 
bard, who liveti in the third century. His 
productions were first given to the world 
ill an English version by James M'Pher- 
Bon, in 1760, with the assurance that 
these were translations made by himself 
from ancient Erse manuscripts. There 
was a long controversy as to tlie genuine- 
ness of these poems, which was finally, 
settled by the decision of the Highland 
Society, in 1805, that they had not been 
able to obtain any one poem the same in 
title and tenor with the poems of Ossian. 
It is believed, however, that there waa 
much traditional foundation for the poems 
as they now exist. For extracts, see pp 
47,48. 

OviEDO (6-ve-a'do), a city in the north-west 
of Spain, having a fine cathedral. 

Owl. The name of this dissonant night- 
bird, according to Trench, has the same 
origin with " howl," differing from it only 
in the omission of the aspirate letter. 

Ox'KORD, a city of England, having a univer- 
sity founded or revived by King Alfred j 
which university consists of twenty col- 
leges, each with separate students and 
teachers, but all united under one govern- 
ment. An Oxonian is one who studies 
at Oxford. 

Oxyda'tion, the act of combining with oxy- 
gen. 

Ox'tgen (Gr. oxya^ acid, gennaein^ to 
generate). This important element was 
discovered by Dr. Priestley, in 1774. It 
was called vital air^ &c., from its prop- 
erty of supporting combustion and animal 
life — a term change<l to oxygen from its 
property of giving acidity to compounds 
in which it predominates. See pp. 361, 
862. 

Pad'ua, an old city of the north of Italy, 
strongly fortified, and now held by Aus- 
tria. It has a once celebrated university. 

Pa'god, or Pago'da, the East Indian x*me 
for a temple containing an idol. Some- 
times it signifies the idol itself. 

Palace Is from Pala'tium, the court of the 
kings and emperors of ancient Rome. 
The Pala'tium was so named because M 
was built on the Pal'atine Hill. Palatine 
is supposed to have been originally Dala« 
tin, from the sound of the cattle which 
in the early days of Rome were kept 
there. Thus from the lowing of a cow we 
havj ilia beautiful word palace 
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Fal'adiit, ft kolght-emot, one who wan- 
dered UlMOt the earth to give proofs of his 
rmlor and pUlantry. It Li doubtful whether 
tlie word has a •itniUr origin with palace^ 
or whether it U from paluSf a wooden 
qiearor laooe. 

Pal^atixk. See Palace. 

Palrt, Wm., an eminent English dirlne, b. 
1743, d. 1805 ; one of the clearest reason- 
ers on the subject of religious eyidences. 

Pallutb. This word is derived from the 
Latin pallium^ a cloak, and its original 
meaning is to cloak, to cover } though 
now to " palliate " our faults Is not to 
hide them altogether, but to seek to di- 
minish theh* guilt in part. 

Palmt'ba, a Syrian city, once called Tad- 
mor (the city of palms), of which Palmy'- 
ra is a Latin translation. It was situ- 
ated in a valley in tlie midst of a beautiful 
palm-grove in the desert, and was adorned 
with m%gniflcent palaces, of which the 
ruins still excite athniration. 

Pa'los, a small town in Spain, ttata which 
Oolumbus sailed on his first yoyage of 
discovery, and where there is a convent 
at whk:h he once begged bread for his 
chUd. 

Panama', an ancient seaport city of New 
Oranada, B. America, on the gulf of the 
same name, which is an inlet of the Paci- 
fic ocean. It has been nearly American- 
teed, since the CaUfomlan emigration. 
Population, six thousand. 

Paneqtrio (pan-e-gyr'ic), an harangue in 
praise of some person or persons. 

Pamora'ha (Gr. pan^ all, and orama^ view), 
a picture in which all the objects of nature 
and art that are visible from a certain 
pohit are represented on the interior sur- 
face of a round or cylindrical wall. 

pAP'UA, an extensive island separated south- 
ward by Torres Strait from the north 
point of AuAtralia. 

Pab'ablk (Qr. paraballo^ I compare), a 
comparison; in Scripture, a short tale 
conveying some moral or religious truth. 
It differs from the fable in being taken 
from the province of reality. 

Paradisb Lost, Extracts from, 348. See 
MUton. 

Par'adoz (Gr. para^ against, doxa^ opin- 
ion), any proposition contrary to received 
opinion, or at yariance with common 
sense. 

Parallbl'ooeax, a plain four-sided figure, 
of which the opposite sides are parallel. 

Pab'aphrasb (Gr. paroy beside, or near to, 
phraxeiny to speak), an exposition that 
nolds the sense, but changes. the words 
of the thing expounded } a free or altered 
translation. 

Par'asitb (Gr. parOy beside, »t7o«, food), 
one who takes food with another *, hence, 
a flatterer, a fawner. Parasitical plants 
are those which feed on the juices of other 
plants or of trees. A parasitic animal 
Is one that lives on some other body. 

Parbn'thbsis, Uses of the, 49, 54. 

pABiAN, pertaining to Paros, an island of 
the Grecian Archipelago, fiunous for Um 



white marble j whence parian may mea& 
in poetry, white. A delicate species or 
white porcelain of modem manufacture ia 
called Parian. 

Paris, the capital of France, the seonnd city 
in Europe for population, and the fourth 
fur extent. 

Park, Sir A., Gn Christianity, 313. 

Parlbt, to treat with by words ; the French 
word parler means to speak. The prov- 
erb (p. 66), Virtue that parleys^ &c., 
imposes ui>on us the danger of treating 
with temptation for a moment. The only 
safety is in instant and final reristance. 

Parliament (p&r'le-mSnt), from the French 
parler, to speak. The name of the su- 
preme legislative araembly of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Parlor. This word is also from the French 
parler^ to speak *, and originally meant 
the room out of which nuns used to speak 
through an iron grating. 

Pabnas'sus, in mythology, a mountain in 
ancient Greece, sacred to Apollo, the god 
of* music and song, and to the Muses. 
From its side fiowed the Castalian spring, 
the fancied source of inspiration to poets. 

Parr, Thomas, an extraordinary instance 
of longevity, was bom in England in 1483. 
He labored hi the field after he was 130 
years old. He died at the age of 162, 
through the change and dissipation ab- 
tendant on going to the court of Charles L 

Particular Ladt, The, 133. 

Pascal, Blaise, bom in France 1623, died 
1662. He was equally eminent as a 
geometrician, a writer, and a pious Chris- 
tian. 

Patricians (derived from patresy fathers) 
were the first order or nobility of the 
Roman people. 

Peculation, the embemlement of pubUe 
money or goods by a public officer. 

Ped'aggqub ; a Greek word, from pais^ boy, 
and agitgosy leader *, originally, at Athens, 
the slave who went with a boy from home 
to school and back again*, in modem 
usage, an inferior teadiier of boys. 

Pelisse (pe-lees'), originally a furred robe $ 
now a silk habit for ladies. The word Im 
from the Latin pellisy a skin. 

Pelting, In Shakspearcy paltry. 

Pbnaflor. The Spanish pronunciation of 
this word is Pi-nyah-flor'. 

Pb'nal (from the same root as pain), enact 
Ing punishment. 

Pend'ulous (Lat. pendeoyl hang), hang 
ing, or swinging in suspense. 

pERPBTU'rTT, hideflnite duration. 

Phenom'bnon, a Greek word, the past parti- 
clple of the verb phaineiriy to appear. 
In Natural Philosophy, the term is usually 
applied to those appearances of nature of 
which the cause is not immediately obvi- 
ous. Remember that the plural of this 
word is pheiwimena: do not, as many 
blunderers do, use this as the singular 
form. 

Philan'thropt (Gr. phileoy I love, and 
anthrsposy a man), a general term for a 
benevolent feeling towards the whole hu 
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mftn race. It is opposed to misanthtopy 
(misoa, hate). 

^ilol'ogt (Or. philio, I love, and lofcosy 
speech), in its restricted sense, the kuoirl- 
edge and study of languages. 

pHiLos'oPHY {Qr.pkiliOy I love, and sdpkia^ 
Trisdom), a general term, signifying Uie 
sum total of systematic human knowledge. 
The philosopher is distinguished from 
the sophist i the former is a seeker of 
wisdom, the latter presumptuously con- 
ceives himself to t)e in the possession of 
wisdom. 

Photoq'rapht (Qr. phds^ phdtoSy light, 
grapho^ I write, or I describe), the art 
by which daguerreotypes are procured. 
See p. 379. 

P&KAsa (Gr. phrasisy speech), a mode or 
form of speech ; an expression, or combi- 
nation of words. 

Fhysiol'ogy (Gr. phusis^ nature, and ligOt 
I discourse), the science of things gener- 
ated or alive } the doctrine of vital phe^ 
nomena. 

PiANO-roBTB (pe-&n'o-fDr-te), a well-known 
musical instrument, invented by Schroe- 
der, a German, and introduced' into Eng- 
land in 1766. Tlie name is compounded 
of two Italian words, signifying soft and 
loud. 

PiCHBGRD (proDoonoed PC-sh^n^), Charles, 
a French general, born 1761 } arrested in 
1804 for attempting the overthrow of the 
consular government, and soon afterwards 
found dead by strangulation in his bed. 

PiLATB, Pontius, the Uoman governor of 
Judsa in the time of our &iviour. He 
and his wife both endeavored to deliver 
Jesus from the Jews ; and when the lat> 
ter persisted in claiming his lifb, Pilate 
caused water to be brought, washed his 
hands before all the people, and publicly 
declared himself innocent of the blood of 
that just person. Yet, at the same time, 
tie delivered Jesus up to the soldiers, that 
they might crucify him. 

PiL^GKiHAGK, a long Joumey ; properly a 
journey undertaken to some spot for de- 
votional purposes. The Scholar^s Pil- 
grimage (p. 61) is a playful allegorical 
description of the progress of the school- 
boy, first through the small and capital 
letters of the alphabet, then through spell- 
ing, writing, ciphering, grammar, &c., in 
the direction of the Temple of Learning. 

PiL'LOAT (Fr. pilliery a pillar), a wooden 
engine on which offenders were formerly 
exposed to public view and insult. 

Fistolb' (pistdle'), a gold coin of Spain, 
worth about $3.60. 

Pizaa'ko, Francis, the conqueror of Peru, 
was born in 1475, at Truxillo, in Spain ; 
was assassinated m 1541. See p. 417. 

Placb db la Coxcoeo 8, pronounced p/os 
de la Cdng-cdr'd : the a as in father y 
the e as in her. A public square in 
Paris. 

Plain'tivf (from the Pr. plainti/, com- 
plaining), one who commences a law-suit. 

Planobnt {pldn'jent). The Latin word 
plangent means beating^ striking. It 



has not yet been introduced into £ug 
lish. ^ 

Pla'to, an Illustrious Grecian philosopher 
who taught the immortality of the sou. 
He was born 430 B. C. •, died 347 B. C. 
Bis system of philusophy is known as the 
Platonic. Ue was the disciple of Soc- 
rates. 

Plkasauncb, an ancient form of the word 
pleasure. 

Ple-bb'ian (Lat. plebs, the common peo- 
ple). Tlie plebeians were the free citizens 
of Home, not belonging to the patrician 
class. 

Ploughman. The, a poem, 265. 

Plctarch (Plu'tark), a Greek biographer, 
born A. V. 50, died about 120. His 
" Lives of Illustrious Men,'' though not 
scrupulously accurate, may always be 
read with profit. 

Poems, Miscellaneous, 358. 

PoBTRv. The origin of the word la the 
Greek poieoy I make ; so that poets are 
makers. Genuine poetry must ever be 
in accordance with the beautiful and the 
true. It has a natural alliance with our 
best affections ; with our highest spiritual 
aspirations •, and ^^ through the brlghtnesa 
of its prophetic visions, helps fkith to Ugr 
hold on the future life." 
On Reading Poetry, 52. 

PoiCTiBRS (the French pronunciation is. 
pwah-tee-ft', the first a as in water } — on 
p. 100, Miss Lamb would seem to mean to 
have It pronounced as written). An 
ancient town of France. See Edward. 

PoLiCB (po-lees'). This word is from the 
Gr. polia, a city, and means the system 
for securing the health, order, &c., of a 
city or town ; also a body of city officers. 

Pope, Alexander, a celebrated English 
poet, born in London in 1688, died 1744. 
He was deformed, and small in size. He 
is at the head of what many critics call 
the art\ficiai school of poetry ; but hia 
great merits are likely to be recognized 
while the English language remains wliat 
it is. 
Extracts from, 286, 309, 411. 
Epistle to Arbuthnot, 435. 

POBSON, Richard, an eminent Greek scholar 
and critic, b. in England, 1759 \ d. 1808. 
Anecdote of, 86. 

Pob'tico, a projection supported by columns 
placed before a building ; also, a covered 
walk. 

Post'fix, in grammar a letter, syllable, or 
word, added to the end of another word ) 
a suffix. The word is compounded of the 
Latin pusty after, and Jfxt, I have fixed. 
See pri'Jix. 

Post'uumous (Lat. pbst^ after, and humum^ 
the ground , after interment, or burial), 
done, had, or published, after one's death. 
Pronounced, pist'humus. 

P. M., the initial letters of the Latin words 
past meridiem^ after noon. 

P. S., the initial letters of the Latin words 
post scriptum^ after written. A post 
script is sometliing added to a letter aftec 
it is signed by the writer. 
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PorSDft, Jobs, Aoooantof, 116. 

PoTBRTT, Thb Goddess of, p. 439. In this 
allegorical apostrophe, the author, resort- 
ing to the mytliological license of the 
ancient poets, under which they deified 
the quality or attribute which they vrould 
exalt, has made Poverty a goddess, and 
told us how much the world has been in- 
debted for its great deeds to the Btimulns 
she imparts. There is much truth in the 
thought. Whatever may be the obstacles 
and privations of the poor man's son, he 
may be assured that they are less peril- 
ous to his successful fulfilment of the ac- 
tive purposes of life than the temptations 
to pleasure and inertness that beset on 
every side the youth brought up in afflu- 
ence. 

Pkactical Jokbs, Danger of, 77. 

Prague (Pr&g), a city of Bohemia, on the 
r>ver Moldau. It contains a fine Gothic 
cathedral, built in the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; also a university, the 
oldest in Germany. 

Prairir (pr&'re), a French word ; meaning, 
in the U. States, an extensive tract of 
land, mostly level, and destitute of trees, 
tttid covered with tall, coarse grass. 

Pkateb, Eppicact of, 318. 

Pbbcisiax (pre-siz'yan), a person ceremoni- 
ously exact in the observance of rules. 

Pbb'kix, a letter, syllable, or word, put to 
the beginning of a word, usually to vary 
its signification, as wn, not, in unseen, 
not seen ; ex^ out, in exclude, to shut 
out ; mts, ill, wrong, as mwconduct, ill 
conduct ; inter, between, as tnferpoee, to 
place between. The English prefix pre 
is from the Latin jsrts, before. 

Prej'cdicb. The original meaning is 
simply a judgment beforehand ; but so 
apt are we to judge harshly and unfavor- 
ably before knowledge, that a pr^udice is 
almost always taken to signify an un- 
favorable anticipation a)>out one. 

Preboo'ativb (Lat. prcB, before, and roffo, 
I ask), an exclusive, peculiar, or prior 
privilege. 

PuBSCOTT, Wm. Hiceling, a distinguished 
American historian, born in 1796. 
Pizarro in Peru, by, 417. 

Prevent' (Lat. pra, before, and vento, I 
come), to come before, anticipate } now 
more generally used to signify to hinder. 

Priestley, Joseph, an eminent theologian 
and experimental philosopher, b. in Eng- 
land in 1733 ', died at Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, in 1804. He was a friend 
of Dr. Franklin. 

Prim'itivb Word, an original word 5 a word 
not derived from another. 

Prisoner and Rats, The, 59. 

Prob'lkm (from the Gr. prohallo^ I throw 
or lay before), anything proposed j a 
question for solution. 

Pronunciation (Lat. pro^ before, and nun~ 
cius, a new»-t>earer, or announcer). The 
meaning of the word, in its modern use, is 
limitetl to the act and mode of uttering or 
articulating syllables and words. See re- 
marks on, p. 88. 



Pbop'bbtt. The Latin root of this wwd ii 

propij near *, whence property meaning • 
man's peculiar quality, possession, &c 

Proverb. The explanation of the word 
" proverb " (says Trench) I believe to lie 
b^re. One who uses it uses it pro (for) 
verba (a word) *, he employs, for and in« 
stead of liis own individual word, this 
more general word, which is every man's. 
Proverbs of all Nations, 64. 
From Proverbs of Solomon, 443. 

Psalmist. The word pgalm is from the 
Greek psallo, I twang or suig. The title 
of " the psalmist," and "• the sweet pealnv* 
ist of Israel," is applied to King David. 
Pronounced sam'ist (the a as in father), 
or aal'mist. 

Puffers, Tub, by Macaulay, 162. 

Punctuation, Derivation of, &c., 40. 

Pur'itan, the name by which the dissent- 
ers from the Church of England, about the 
year 1564, began to be known. The term 
wafi assumed, as the word implies, from 
the 8ui)erior purity of doctrine and dia 
cipline which they claimed. 

Pyr'amid. The etymology of this word ia 
nndeckled. Some derive it from the Gr. 
pur^ fire, because of the resemblance of 
the form to a spire of flame ; others de- 
rive it from Egyptian and Greek roots 
combined. 

Pt-thag-o-bb'an. So the word is aocoited 
by Walker } but Webster makes it Pyth 
a-go're-an. The followers of Pythag'o- 
ras, a Greek philosopher, bom B. C. 670, 
were thus called. The doctrine of me> 
tem'psychAais, or the transmigration of 
souls through different orders of animal 
existence, was held by them. 

QvAiHT. This word is believed to be derived 
ftrom the Lat. comptus^ decked, dressed. 
In common use it means, odd, fanciful. 

QuALrrr (from the Latin qualU, of what 
sort f )t anything pertaining or belonguig 
to a thing } property, disp(»ition, temper, 
rank. 

QUANTITT OF WORDS, p. 25. 

Quarry, the game whidi a hawlc or eagle is 
pursufaig or has killed; thought to be 
derived from the Lat qucero^ I seek. 
The word also means a mine or pit. 

Quar'tan (Lat qiutrtanus, the fourth), oc- 
curring every fourth day, as a quartan 
ague or fever. 

Quarterly Revirw, Londox, On Edqca 
tion, 184. On Shakspeare, 311. 
On Milton, 146. 
Extent of the Universe, 404. 

Back. This word, as used by Shakspeare 

(p. 237), is from to reekf like vapor (ur 

smoke ; hence it sunply means, a vapor, 

an exhalation. 
Rad'ical, having reference to the root of a 

matter ; a primitive word ; an uprooting 

politician. 
Ra'dius, a Latin word, meaning a ray f in 

geometry the semi-diameter of a circle. 
Raffaellb (sometimes speUed Raphael^ 

the most celebrated of Italian painter^ 

born 1183, died 1520. 
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ftAMiv>LPH, Tboma^, an English poet, who 
died 1634, before hi3 thirtieth year, 256. 

Eavbn, a large bird of a black color, hav- 
ing its name from ravenous^ because of 
its greedy disposition. The proverb (p. 
05) is directed against those who would 
pull out the mote from a brotJier's eye 
before heeding the beam in their own. 

Keadiku, Remarks on, 13, 52, 393. 

K>:coRD. On page 320, Shakspeare places 
the accent of the noun on the last syllable. 
It should be on the first, to distinguish it 
from the verb. To suit the measure of 
the verse, however, an exception may here 
be made. 

Bbcobd'br, a species of flageolet, in Shak- 
speare' s time. 

Bbctilis'k-ar, right-lined, straight. 

Redundance (Lat. redundans^ streaming 
over, overflowing), superabundance. 

Beep, a range of rocks seeming to be reft 
or rift ft*ora the main land. 

Bb-enforce'mext, an increase of strength 
or force by something added. 

Bbligion. This word is believed to be from 
tlie Latin rel'igo, I bind bjick or fast *, 
whence it means, an acknowledgment of 
our bond or obligation as creat^ beings 
to God, our Creator. See pp. 279, 313. 

Bbsbrvoir (reK-er-vwoW), literally a place 
where anything is reserved or kept \ a 
tank or pond in which water is collected 
and preserved in order to be conveyed by 
pipes where it is needed. 

Bbtribotion (Lat. retribuOy I give back), 
repayment, requital. The proverb, " the 
feet of retribution are shod with wool** 
(p. 68), indicates how silently and surely 
punishment must come to the transgress- 
or. "Thy sin shall find thee out," — if 
not to-day, at some future time. Thou 
mayest have long credit, Imt thou must 
pay at length with interest. 

Republic (Lat. respublica^ public wealth, or 
commonwealth), that form of government 
in which the supreme power is vested in 
the people. 
On the American Republic, 287. 

Retbospec'tivb (Lat. retrOj back, and 
spectOf I look at), looking back on past 
events. 
A Rfitrospective Review, 127. 

Revoke' (Lat. revdco^ I call back). In 
card-playing a revoke is when a party 
does not follow suit, though in his power 
to do so. 

Bbvbnge, Best Kind op, 213. 

Rhbihs, an ancient city of France, where 
most of the French kings have been 
crowned. Pronounced Rangz. 

Rhine, a celebrated river of Europe, which, 
tlstag in Switzerland, flows into the North 
Sea. Its distance, following its windings, 
is about six hundred miles. Lines on, 
369. 

RicnTEB (pronounced Reehk'tur), a cele- 
brated German novelist, b. 1763, d. 1825. 
Tho Twr» Koads, by, 02. 

Rill kkom the Town 1*i:mp, 231. 

RiTS, a customary ceremony or observ- 
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ance, applied chiefly to religious cere* 
monies. 

Ri'vAL (Lat. rivus^ a river). Rivals, in the 
primary sonse of the word, were dwellers 
on the banks of the same river, contenders 
for its water privileges ; wlicnce the word 
came to be ai)i)lied to any wlio were on 
any grounds In more or loss unfriendly 
competition with one another. 

Robertson, \Vm., a celebrated historian, b 
in Scotland, 1721, d. 1703. 
Discovery of America, 188. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 244. 

Rogers, Henrv, a disti.iguiahed contributor 
to the Edinburgh Review in 1849—53. 
Vanity, &c., of Literature, 345. 

Rogers, Samuel, a highly-esteemed Eng- 
lish poet, b. 1760, and alive 1854. 
In Rome, 307. 

Roland (pronounced Rolang' ; the a as in 
father), Madame, the wife of a French 
statesman, was born in Paris, in 1754. 
She was remarjtable for her beauty and 
intellectual gil ts. She was one of the vic- 
tims of the French revolution. See an ac- 
count of her execution, p. 291. 

Rome, a city of Italy, formerly the metrop'- 
olis of the greater part of the world 
known to the ancients. Its present popu- 
lation is estimated at one hundred and 
eighty thousand, including about nineteen 
thousand foreigners, 307, 386. 

Rom'ulus, the reputed founder of the city 
of Rome. He is supposed to be a mythi- 
cal personage. 

Boot. The root of a word Is the primary 
signification to whicl) it can be traced. 

Bo'sARY (Lat. rosarium^ a rose-garden). 
A- Catholic devotional practice, consisting 
in repeating certain prayers a certain 
number of times. As the computation is 
made by beads, the string of beads used 
for this purpose has acquired the popular 
name of a rosary. 

BouEN (pronounced Roo-ang' ; the a as in 
father), an ancient city of France on the 
river Seine. 

Route (pronounced rout or root\ the way 
of a journey ; a course. 

Routine (roo-teen'), a round or course of 
occupation. It is from the Lat. rotcL, a 
wheel. 

Ru'bicund, inclining to redness. 

Ruby, a crystallized gem of various shades 
of red, found chiefly in the sand of rivers 
in Ceylon, Pegu, and Mysore. 

Rudder. " lie who will not be ruled by 
the rudder must be ruled by the rock " 
(p. 65). He who will not be guided by the 
restraints of conscience, enlightened by 
the monitions of religion and exi)erience, 
is likely to make a wrrok of his happi- 
ness. 

RusKiN, John, an eloquent English writer, 
author of a work on " Modern Painters." 
The Sky, 263. 

RrsssLL, M., Hebrew Literature, 389. 

Sag'amorr, a name for a chief among soma 
of the North American ludiuu tribes. 
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BncriiiDnr de, an ingenloaa| 
fh;och writer^ author of the popular tale 
of »Pmi1 and Virginia," h. 17?7, d. 
1814. 
Storm Id the Indian Ocean, 200. 

Bal'amis, an Island on the eastern ooaat of 
Greece, celebrated for a naval victary 
gained over the Persians by the Greeks, 
B. C. 480. The present name of the 
island in Colouri. 

Salt. Ttie allusion (p. 886, line 5) is to an 
atxrient custom. Salt, if used too abun- 
dantly, is destructive ot vegetation, and 
causes a desert. Ilence, as an emblem of 
their doom, destroyed cities were sown 
with salt, to intimate tliat they were de- 
voted to perpetual desolation. There is 
an aUusiou to the practice In Judges 9 
46. 

BAMABrrivs, a mixed race of Israelites and 
Assyrian colonists, who, in the time of the 
Saviour, were looked on with great dislike 
by the Jews. The Samaritans took their 
name from Samaria, their capital city. 
The race is now dwindled down to a few 
fSsmilies. The Saviour^s paraMe of the 
"good Samaritan" (Luke 10 1 80) has 
made tlie phrase proverbial. 

Sam'ativb (Lat. sono, I heal), having the 
power to cure or heal. 

Bam Frascisco, a city on the bay of that 
name on the west coast of North America. 
The growth of this dty has been unpre- 
cedented in the world's history. In 1847 
it was an insignificant place; through 
the discovery of gold in California, it Is 
now a great city. For a description of its 
local and maritime advanta^s, see p. 
290. 

Bamo, Gsoaai, the name assumed in her 
published writings by Madame Dudevant, 
a French novelist, of great but Irregular 
and not always well-directed talents. 
Extract from, p. 439. 

Baniocs ^sft'nious), pertaining to sanies, 
which is a thin, reddish discharge from 
wounds or sores. 

Basscbit (that is, the perfect), the present 
dead language of the Hindoos, In which 
the books of their religion and laws are 
written. It Ut understood now by the 
Brahmins alone. The Hindoos are the 
people of Ilindostan' in Asia. 

Bantillanb (pronounced San-teel-yakrut 
in Spanish; San-teel'jfohn in French*, 
the a in both as in father). Santillana 
is the name of a town in Spain. 

Bakx atia, the ancient name of Poland. 

Baturdat (in Latin, Satur'ni dies, SAt- 
urn's day), so called from the planet 
Btturn. 

BATiniNAUA (?&t-ttr-n&'-li-a), a feast among 
the Romans in honor of g&turn, an old 
Italian divinity. The Sa-tur'nian period 
was the golden age, according to the 
poets. 

Bavotarb (pronounced In French Si-vft>a- 
yar'X a native of Savoy, a duchy bordering 
on France, Switzerland, and Piedmont. 
Many of the organ-grinders and exhib- 
ttors of shows l-\ Paris are Savoyards. 



BovLUs (proDOODoed 8Haer% John Chrl» 
topber Frederic von, one of the most ilhu> 
trtous poets of Germany, was bom al 
Marbach, in Wirtemberg, in 1769 ) died 
1806. The extract (p. 843) is from his 
celebrated historical tragedy of WaUen- 
steln, admirably translated by Coleridge. 

BcDOOL. The Greek word scAMf, from 
whi<;h this is derived, means leigure, 
apare time ; that is, spare time for study } 
implying that the time must speedily 
come when our opportimity will be past, 
and the engrossing occupations of life win 
leave us little leisure, comparatively, for 
storing the mind. The word tekool is 
sometimes used by seamen as synony- 
mous with shoal: thus we hear of a 
school of fish ts^ as on p. 400. In this 
sense the wm^ seems to be derived from 
the Saxon «eeo2, a crowd. 
On our Common Scho<rfs, 186. 
The Schoolmaster Abroad, 269. 

BcHOOLMBK, the teachers of that method of 
philosophizing which arose in the schools 
and universities of what are commonly 
called the middle ages -'mbracing the 
period from the reign of Constautine, A. 
D. 826, to the era of the invention of print- 
ing, 1450 — 1466. The Schoolmen adopted 
the principles of Aristotle, and spent much 
tune on points of nice and abstract specu- 
lation. Their works are now little read. 

ScHOTTBLfThe Seasons, from the German 
of, translated by Charles T. Brooks, 83. 

SOBDBBBT, a German writer, from whom 
the extracts on Telegraphs (p. 376) and 
on Photography 'p. 379) were translated 
by the Rev. W. Fumess. 

ScHWANAO, pronounced Shvar'no, 

SciBXCB (LaL sctens, knowing, present 
participle at scto, I know), in Its matt 
comprehensive sense, knowledge, or eer. 
taitL knowledge. The knowledge of rea- 
sons and their conclusions constitutes 
abstract, that of causes and effects and 
of the laws of nature natural sciunce 
The science of God must be pcrfSwt -, the 
science of man may be fallible. See p. 
419. 

Scott, Sib Waltbr, ^eminent as a poet, a 
novelist, and a historian, was born in 
Edinbur^A, Scotland, in 1711, and died 
1832. llis death was accelerated by too 
great mental effort made to relieve hhn 
self from pecuniary difficulties incurred 
by the failure of his publishers. A few 
minutes before he sank into Uie state of 
unconsciousness which preceded his death, 
he called his son-in law and biographer, 
Lockhart, to his bed-side, and sai'1, 
" Lockhart, I may have but a minute to 
speak to you. My dear, be a good maii, 
— be virtuous, be religious, — be a pood 
man. Nothing else will give yon any 
comfort when you come to lie here." 
Let every youth take the admonition to 
heart, as If it had been addressed person- 
ally to himself by this good and gifted 
man. Scott an Early Riser, p. 226. 
Pibroch of Donuil Bhu, 46. 
Hymn of the Hebrew >I«\id, 164. 
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HumanHy of Brace, 173. 

Coronach, 25S. 

BcRiPTCRB (Lat. seriptum, past participle 
of serib-eri, to write), a writing. By 
way of distinction, the word ia ai>plied to 
the boolKs of the Old and New Teatament, 
as being the one Scripture needful} 
Just as the term Bible (from the Greek 
biblos^ a book) is applied by way of em- 
inence to the one book. 

BccKRiLous (Lat. aeurra^ a buffoon), using 
low, obscene, or abusive language. 

Beasons, Pobtrt or ths, in four parts, 83, 
297, 337, 374, 433. 

Segub, Count se, quoted, 329. 

Select Passages,' in Prose, 367. 

In Verse, 100, 113, 177, 256, 309, 410. 

Self-Killimg, by Chambers, 171. 

Skmi, a lAtin prefix, signifying half} as 
«emt-diameter, half a diameter. 

Bem'inary (Lat. seminafrey to sow), liter- 
ally, a place where seeds or first princi- 
ples are implanted j hence, a schoof, a 
place of education. 

8e-mir'ami8, an Assyrian queen, wife of 
Kinus. Her history is much tQlxed up 
with fabulous matter. She won great 
battles, founded many cities, and erected 
buildings of rare magnificence ; but she 
was cruel, unscrupulous, and treacher- 
ous. 

BBK'tTMEinr (Lat. aentiOy I discern by the 
senses, I feel), hence it is a thought 
prompted rather by feeling and impulse 
than elaborated by the judgment } where- 
fore gentiment should be under the 
check and control ot principle. 

Skptbmbbr (Lat. septem^ seven), so called 
from its being the seventh month in the 
okl R(«Mui year, beginning with March. 
It is the ninth month of our year. 

Seqda'cious (Lat. »equax\ following, pur- 
suing. It is a poetical word. 

Sbrgeakt, John, an eminent American law- 
yer and statesman, who died in 1853. 
Declaration of Independence, 381. 

8kvkn Sages. Tlie "seven sages" of 
Greece (referred to p. 429) were Perian- 
der, or, as some say, Epimen'idPs, Pit'- 
t&cus, Thaies, Solon, Bias, Chilo, and 
CleobQlus. All of them, except O^halSs, 
acquired their distinction by their prac- 
tical wisdom in regard to the affairs of 
life. They seem to have been the Frank- 
linn of their day. They flouri&hed about 
600 B.C. 

Sbx'tant (Lat. sextanSi the sixth part, the 
limb of the instrument being the sixth 
part of a complete circle), an astronomical 
instrument, used principally at sea for 
measuring tite altitudes of celestial objects, 
by which the latitude in which a ship may 
be Is asoerttiined. 

Ihakspeare, William, or Shakespeare, as 
his n<ame is sometimes spelled, was bom 
^n the little town of Stratford on the 
Avon, in Warwickshire, England, in 
April, 1564, and died in 1616, having just 
completed his fifty-second year. By all 
who can t fad the English language he is 
•oconnted the greatest dramaUo writer 



of any age. Little Is known of his life* 
Bis means of education must have been 
imperfect; but he must have supplied 
the want by much solitary and intense, 
though, perhaps, desultory, study. On 
bis Power of Expression, p. 312. 
Adam and Orlando, 319. 
Isabella and Angelo, 320. 
Brutus and Cassius, 350. 
Scenes from Hamlet, 371. 
Passages from Shakspeure, 391. 
Wolsey and Cromwell, 421. 

She Died in Beauty, p. 178. 

Shelley, PEnev Byssue, an English poet, 
b. 1792 ', drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat on the Gulf of Lerici, near Leghorn, 
1822. He had great genius, unquestion- 
ably, but was conceited and presumptu- 
ous, undertaking, while yet a boy, to 
settle questions in philosophy and reli- 
gion, which, to grapple with fitly, requires 
a lifetime of study and meditation. His 
intimate friends were of opinion that, had 
he lived, the goodness of his heart would 
eventually have corrected the errors of 
his head, and that poetry would have 
worked the cure of his irreligion. Ad- 
dress to a Sky-lark, by, 415. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, distinguished 
as an orator and dramatist, was born in 
Dublin, in 1751 •, died 1816. Ue had. 
splendid abilities, but was wanting in that 
high and steadfast moral principle which 
could control his appetites, and keep him 
from being immersed in debt. Anecdote 
of, p. 278. Extract from his speech 
i^ainst- Hastings, 268. 

Shell, an instrument of music; the first 
lyre being made, it is said, by drawing 
strings over a tortoise-shell. 

Ship, The, by Wilson, 228. 

Shore. This word is the old past participle 
of the verb to shear. "Shore** (says 
Tooke), "as the sea-«Aore, shore of a 
river, is the place where the continuity of 
the land is interrupted or separated bj 
the sea or the river." The word shore also 
means a prop or support for a building, 
ship, &c. 

Sickle (sika). This word is from the 
Latin sec'ula^ a sickle, which is from 
seco, I cut. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, was bom in 1654, in 
Kent, England. He wrote " The Defence 
of Poetry,** and other works. He com- 
manded a detachment of forces sent to 
assist the people of the Netherlands 
against the Spanish, and fell in a victo- 
rious engagement near Zutphen (pro- 
nounced xoot'/en)f in 1586. See anec- 
dotes of, 172, 278. 

Siege (se^). The word is derived from the 
Latin sedOf I sit ; and an armed force is 
sometimes said to sit down be/ore a 
town. A siege is the act of besettUig a 
fortified place with an army. To raise a 
siege is to relinquish a siege, or cause II 
to be relinquished. 

Seebba (sl'^r'ra) is the Spanish name for « 
saw. Applied to a ridgo of mountains, ]| 
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Bug'gesta the rcsemblanoe of their outUne 

to that of a H^i'.v. 

fo(iN>jK, tlia French nicKle of spelling the 
Spaiii^li stTior, a titlo of resi>ect, pro- 
nouiic'.'l gecii'yur. 

BiMsis, Wm. G., an American poet and 
iniscvllaiicous writer, b<>ni 1806, iu South 
Carolina. Quotvil, p. 2^^^. 

Si'xE-ci'RE (Latin, sine, witliout, cura^ care), 
an office which yields profit, with little or 
no care attending it. 

SiBRAH (pronounced sir'rah, or B&r'rah), a 
word of reproach, probablf^ derived from 
Sir ha ! — though this derivation ia dis- 
approved by Webster. 

Sky, Thc, Our neglect of, 263. 

BK.Y-LAKK, To THE, 415. See Lark. 

Sloui;ii, pronounced a/ou, when meaning a 
miry place ; and */w/, when meaning the 
cast skin of a serpent, or the part that 
separatis from a foul s )re. 

Slui., to lie liUe, to play the drone. 

Smith, IIouace, an English poet and essay- 
ist, b. 1779, d. 1849. 
On the Cuming of Spring, 298. 
To the Flowi^rs, 337. 

Smith, Ubv. Sydsky, an English clergy- 
man, and a contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review ; dlatinguidhed for his wit. He 
was born 1768, died 1845. 
Labor and Genius, 214. 
Resistiincc to Ridicule, 368. 

B«3CLE (su'kl or sdk-kl), in architecture, a 
square member, whose breadth is greater 
than its height *, used insteiid of a pedes- 
tal for the reception of a column. It dif- 
fers from a pedestal in being without base 
or cornice. It is derived from the Latin 
soccux^ a shoe. 

Soc'BA-TBd, one of the greatest intellects of 
any age, was born in Greece, B. C. 470. 
lie taught the imniortaUty of the soul, 
and strove constantly to enlighten and 
improve men, to make them happy here, 
and give them faith in a life hereafter. 
Ue believed in one God, to whose provi- 
dence he traced all human blessings. 
Being accused of hostility to the popular 
religion, he was condemned to drink hem- 
lock, a powerful poison, which he did 
with i)erfect composure, and died in the 
seventieth year of his age, retaining to 
thc last his high and hopeful faith. Plato 
was his most eminent disciple. 

SouLOQCT (Lat. solu8j alone, and loquor, 
I speak), a talking to one^s self. 
Contrasted Soliloquies, 80. 
Soliloquy of Van Artevelde, 384. 

Boph'ist (Qr. sophosy wise), a Greek word, 
originally signifying a wise person, but 
afterwards restricted to a bad sense, as 
tl)e persons calling themsc'lves sophists^ 
through their vain subtleties and dishon- 
est arguments, fell into disrepute ; so that 
sophistry came to mean fallacious rea- 
soning, or reasoning sound in appearance 
oisly. 

fui'Hoi LES (S.)f-o-c:oO, a Grejk dramatic 
r<»t% b. 4jo li. C. Ia liis iiinety-fiith 
y'Nir he io s.iM t;) h.ive expi -ed from j^y, 
in c jua "ju Mce oJ" L.'jv u.icxi ■cLeU success 



of one of his dramaii. Extract from, 

transliiteti by Lytton, 4o6. 
Soar r.HEK (the o pronoiuioed as In nor) 

Tliis word is from ih-- Latin sorti'tor^ a 

caster of lots, and means a cou'jurer, a 

wizard. 
Soi'.NUS AXD Lktter<, 15. 

Sor.ND ANO SENjii:, -06. 

SoLR-KRotT, cubba^'e cat fine, pressed, and 
left to ferment till it is sour, 181. 

South, Robcirt, an eminent English divine, 
b. 163^3, d. 1716. Quoted, p. 314. 

South KY, IIobekt, an English poet and mia- 

• cellaneous writer, born in Bristol, in 1774i» 
die4 in 1843. He wivs appointed poet- 
laureate (sec Laureate) in 1813. lie was 
a very diligent writer, but overtasked his 
braiu to such an extent that he was insane 
the last few years of his life. The re- 
marks on self-killing (p. 171) apply to his 
case. 

• The Cataract of Lodore, 36. 
The Complaints of the Poor, 63. 
Comfort in Adversity, 113. 
The Father's Return, 136. 
Night in the Desert, 178. 
A Fair. Day in A^itumn, 374. 

Spaix. The kingdom of Spain comprises 
nearly four-fifths of the Pyr-e-ne'an i>en- 
lu'sula, separated from France by the 
Pyrenees. It is a thoroughly mountain- 
ous country. Its chief articles of export 
are wines, fruits of southern Europe, salt, 
olive-oil, corks, quicksilver, and a little 
wool. By the fanatic and insensate pro- 
ceeding of expelling the Moors (the last 
remnants of whom were driven out of the 
country in 1609), Spain lost 800,000 of 
her most diligent and industrious inhab- 
itants, and the consequences were £atal 
both to her manufacturing and agricul- 
tural interests. Thus does injustice, in 
the order of Providence, carry with it its 
own punishment, to nations as well as to 
individuals ! 

Spau'ta or Lac-e-d.€'mok, one of the most 
powerful states of ancient Greece. The 
distinguishing traits of the Spartans were 
severity, resolution, and perseverance. 
Defeat and reverse never discouraged 
them. Their children were early inured 
to hardship, and at a certain annual fes- 
tival they were severely flogged, for tlie 
purpose of enabling them to l>ear paui 
with firmness. YTlioever uttered the least 
cry during the scourging was disgraced. 
See story of the SiMurtan boy, p. 77. 

Special (special), designating a spS'cies or 
sort } particular, peculiar. Special plead- 
infTi in law, is the allegation of si>ecial or 
new matter, as distinguished from a di- 
rect denial of matter previously alleged 
on the opposite side. A special verdict 
is one in which the facts of the case are 
put on the record, and the law is sub- 
mitted to the judges. 

Srini:K. Tlie Ai> tlo^^i-; of " Tlie Spider and 
tiie IJcc " (p. lOS). from one of the early 
pro.lucti.)ns of Swift, had reference to an 
active contest going on at the time bo 
twoen the advocates of ancient learning 
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and those ct modern learning. The Bee 
represents the Ancients, the Spider the 
Moderns. Tlie Apolc^ue may be not on- 
Justiy a^iplied to those " self-applauding 
writers '' of the present day, who, " fur- 
nished with a native slock," and despising 
accuracy and careful investigation, under- 
value the importa.se of study and in- 
struction. See Swift. 

Spinach (generally written, as pronounced, 
Spin'age), a garden plant, the leaves of 
which are boiled for greens. 

Bp BIT (Lat. apirOi I breathe). The word 
primarily signified a breathing or gentle 
blowing of air. According to Locke, 
" spirit is a substance in which thinkmg, 
knowing, doubting, and a power of mov- 
ing, do subsist." 
The Body's Motive Power, 138. 

Sponta-nb'itt (Lat. sponti, of free will), 
volimtarlness. 

Sprague, Charles, on the Indians, 303. 

Spring, Poetry of, 117, 297. 

Squeers, a character in Dickens's tale of 
*^ Nicholas Nickleby ; " the exaggerated 
type of a class of schoolmasters who once 
existed in England. 

Stalac/tites (Gr. stalak'tis^ that which 
drops), a concretion of carbonate of lime, 
hanging like an icicle from the roo&of 
caverns, &c., and formed by the gradual 
dropping of water holding the carbonate 
in solution. 

8rAR. *' lie saw a star shoot," &c. (p. 92). 
The meteors, commonly called falling wr 
shooting atarsy are supposed to be masses 
of matter inflated with phosphureted hy- 
drogen gas, and which, being spontane- 
ously ignited, «^oo/ from the upper region 
of the atmosphere in a downward direc- 
tion to the earth. The will o' the toisp, 
or ignia/atuus (Latin for fire of fools), is 
supposed to have a similar origin, though 
formed nearer the ground from dec(»n- 
posing substances. 

Starboard. Standing on the deck of a 
ship, with the face towards the bowsprit, 
the side to tlie right is the starboard^ 
that to the left the larboard. 

0TILL (Lat. stillo, I drop), a vessel, or ap- 
paratus, used in distilling liquors. 

BiocK. Of this word, in its various mean- 
ings, Trench says, " They are all derived 
from and were originally the past parti- 
ciple of to stick, which, as it now makes 
stuck, made formerly stocky and they 
cohere in the idea oi fixedness, which is 
common to every one!** 

Ito'ics, a celebrated sect of antiquity, so 
called from the stod (porch or portico), in 
Athens, where Zeno, the founder of the 
sect, taught (B. C. 300). The Stoics are 
proverbially known for the sternness and 
austerity of their doctrines. They repre- 
sented virtue chiefly under the character 
of self-denial ; but,. with a strange incon 
^istency, did not disapprove of suicide. 
They studied to make themselves indifiTer 
ent at once to the pleasures and pains of 
sense, and to exercise complete control 
over the passiocj. 



Stomach, Complaint op a, 157. 

Btobm, on the Mountains, 333. 
" in the Indian Ocean, 200. 

BroitT, Joseph, a disthiguished. American 
Judge and writer on taw, was born in 
Marblehead, Mass., 1779, died 1845. He 
was associate Justice in tbe Supreme 
Com^ of the United States, having been 
appointed in 1811. 
Fulton's First Steamboat, 324. 

Strrbt, Alfred B., an American poet (b. 
1812) remarkable for the fidelity of his 
descriptions of forest scenery. Quoted p. 
297. 

Strid'ulous, from the Latin stri'dulus, 
making any harsh or hissing sound. 

Strong Drink Makrth Fools, 294. 

Study of Words, Trench on the, 119. 

Sdccbssivb. To preserve the metrical har- 
mony of the line (p. 321, line 32), the ac- 
cent may here be placed on the first syl 
lable in reading. The labors of lexicog'- 
raphers (dictionary-makers) had not 
fixed the accent of a large class of words 
in Shakspeare's day. Success'ive is now 
properly accented on the second syllable. 

Scp'Fix (Lat. sub, under, fixi, I have 
fixed), a letter or syllable added to the 
end of a word ; a postfix. 

Suffolk and Norfolk were the two broad 
divisions of "southern" and "northern 
folk " into which the eastern part of Eng- 
land was divided. 

Summum Bonum. See Bonum. 

Summer, Pobtby of, 337. 

Sunday, the first day of the week, is said to 
derive its name from the Saxons, who 
consecrated it to the sun in heathen 
times. 

Supebscbip'tion (Lat. super, upon, and 
scripsi, I have written), the act of writ 
ing upon ; also the address, or direction 
written. 

Swift, Jonathan, a celebrated politk»l and 
misoeUaneottS writer, bom in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1667. He was a great master 
of irony and satire, but many of his writ- 
ings will be deservedly forgotten, for their 
coarseness. He was created a Dean (an 
ecclesiastical dignitary) in 1713. In 1739 
his intellect gave way, and he expired an 
idiot, "a driveller and a show," in 1745. 
With all his failings, he was a very great 
man. 
The Spider and the Bee, 108. 

Sword. Webster's preferred pronunciation 
of this word is sword, although he admits 
sdrd, which is tlie mode preferred by 
Walker, Sheridan, Smart, Worcester, and 
other eminent phQologists. 
The Sword and the Press, 256. 

Stc'ophant. The derivation of this word ii 
carious and amusmg. It is from tlM 
Oreek sykos, a fig, and phaino, I dis 
cover J and originally meant an in- 
former against those who stole figs. 
Hence it came to signify a tale-bearer ) 
tbexi a parasite, one who tries to obtain 
the favor of another by fiattery, or by teO- 
tng tales of those whom he would np' 
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Stllablbs, DeriTaikm of, &c, 24. 

BvMMiM, John, an American aea^captoin, 
who eDtertalDed a faiicifal theory that the 
earth waa a boUonr sphere, which mif ht 
be entered by sailing to a point on the 
Nortk Pole. 

Btn'osyue (written also tyn'imym, and so 
proDouactid) is from the Qreeli words 
sjfriy with, and dn'dmot a name. A noon, 
or otiier word, having the same significa- 
tion as another., is its sifnonyme. 

Byk'acusb (now Syragosa) was anciently 
the chief city of Sicily, and one of the most 
magniticent cities in the world. 

ETd'TKM (Or. «yn, with, and istimaif I 
Btaud) is, in astronomy, an faypoth'esis 
of a certain order and arrangement of the 
celestial bodies, by which their apparent 
motions are explained. 

Taubt, a term formerly i4>plied to certain 
figured silks, on which an irr^^ular pat- 
tern had been stamped with an irregular 
surface, so as to give rise to the appear- 
uuce called watered. A takby-cat is a 
cut of diversified color. 

Tablb-land, elevated flat land, with steep 
acclivities on every side. 

Iad'mor, subsequently called Pabny'ra, 
which see. 

Talknts. In our use of the w<Mrd " talents *' 
(Bays Trench), as when we say " a man of 
talents " (not of " talent" for that, as we 
shall see presently, is nonsense), there is 
a clear recognition of the responsibiiitiea 
which go along with the possession of Intel- 
lectual gifts tmd endowments, whatsoever 
they may be. We draw, beyond a doubt, 
the word from the paraUe in Scripture in 
which various talents, more and fewer, 
are committed to the several servants by 
their lord, that they may trade with them 
in his absence, and give account of their 
employment at his return. Men may 
choose to forget the ends for which their 
talents were given them ; they may turn 
them to selfish ends j they may glorify 
themselves in them, instead ot glorifying 
the Giver ; they may practically deny 
that they were given at all j yet in this 
word, till they can rid their vocabulary of 
it, abides a continual memento that they 
were so given, or rather lent, and that 
each man shall have to render an account 
of their use. 

rALFoUBO, Thomas Noon, an English author 
and judge, b. 1795, d. 1854. He is most 
favorably known as the author of the 
tragedy of ** Ion." Extract from his ad- 
dress before the Manchester Ly-ce'um, p. 
314. 

t'AM'KRLANB, Called also Timour, one of the 
most celebrated of Asiatic conquerors, was 
born about forty miles from Samaroand' 
in Central Asia, in the year 1335. He 
conquered the Turkish Sultan B^aaet in 
1402, and the want of shipping alone 
prevented him from crossing into Europe. 
Civilization looked with terror to bis ad- 
vance. He died in 1405. See p. 254. 

TABPACtxif (tar-poairi), a piece of 



oovered with tar to render it water- 
prooC 

Taylor, Hbxkt, an English dramatic aijd 
ethical writer, b. about 1799. Quoted, 
884. 

Tatlob, Jakb, the daughter of an artist ia 
London, was born iu 1783, died 1823. 
She wrote much ami well for the young. 
The Scholar^s Pilgrimage, 61. 
Contrasted SolUoquies, 80. 
Abuse of the Imagination, 369. 

Tbachbbs, Their Calling, 186. 

Iblbgbaph (tePe-graf). This word is firam 
the Greek tiliy abir off, and prapho, I 
write ; and applies to a machine for ctMn- 
municating intelligence from a distance, 
either by signals or by electroHuagnet< 
ism. See pp. 376, 378. 

Tbl'bscopb (Greek tiU^ afar off, akSpeOy I 
look atX an optical instrument fw view- 
ing distant olqects. 

Tbmpb (Tem'-pe), a beautiful and cele- 
brated valley of Thessaly, on the river 
Penens, in the northern part of ancient 
Qreeoe. It had Mount Olympus on Uie 
north, and was much celebrated by the 
poets. Its woods have now disappeared, 
and there are ootton-works established on 
its site. 

TsNNTSON, ALFitxo, poct lauTcate of Eng- 
laitd, was bom about 1809. Quoted, p. 
268. 

Tbrra'quboos (Lat. terrtt, earth, and 07^0, 
water), consisting of land and water, as 
the earth. 

TcBSB (Lat. /er«tM, rubbed cXt), A terse 
style, or diction, is that in which there are 
no more words than are necessary to ex- 
press the Utoogl^ 

Tbs'tbr, the top covering of abed. 

Teotom'io, pertaining to the Teutons, a peo- 
ple ct Germany. By the ^ Teutonic stock 
(tf languages," the root of all the present 
Gterman idioms is meant. 

Thambs (pronounced tSms), a river of Eng- 
land, on which London is situated. 

Taa Two Palacbs, 219. 
(« Discontented Miller, 222. 
" Two Roads, 92. 
" Present Time, 93. 
*( Blind Street-Fiddler, 93. 
*« Wind and Bain, 208. 
«« Village Preacher, 218. 
*< Free Mind, 277. 

TmATBB (Gr. theat'nm^ from theaomai, I 
behold), a place for seeing; in modem 
use, a place for dramatte represeota- 
taons. 

Thbbbs, an ancient dtj of Upper Egypt, on 
both sides of the Mile, about two hundred 
and sixty miles south of Cairo. Thebes is 
ftunous as ^ the dty of a hundred gates." 
Its present ruins extend about eight milet 
along the Mile ; and yet its glory belongs 
to a period prior to the oommenoement ct 
authentic history. Theben was also the 
name of a city in Greece, the capital of . 
Bceotia. 

Thb-od'olitb, a surveyor's compass, Am 
niahed with a small telescope for the man 
accurate measurement 4>f anglea. 
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tn-OL'OGT (Gr. theo9t Ood, and loffos, 
liacoarse), the science at Qo. and divine 
things. 

Iee-o-bkt'ical (Gr. tkecreo^ I behold, con- 
tem'plate), gper/ulative, not practical. 
Theory ia a doctrine or scheme of things, 
withoot reference to practice. 

THEs-MOP'T-LiE, a narrov defile in Greece, 
celebrated for a desperate resistance 
against the Persian army, made by three 
hundred Spartans, under Le-on'idas. 

^?HiBBT or TiBBT, a country of Asia, the 
most iattj part of the continent. The 
Himalaya Mountains, the highest in the 
world, rise here. The name given to the 
region by the natives means " the north- 
ern land (tf snow." 

Thomson, Jambs, one of the most eminent 
of British poets, was bom in Scotland in 
1700, died 1748. His '' Seasons" and 
»' Castle of Indolence" justify his dafan to 
the celebrity which he enjoyed while in 
this world. 
Extracts flrom "The Seasons," 177, 

298, 337. 
Extracts ftrom ** GasOe of Indolence," 
114,128. 

Thouohts to Dwbll Oir, 84. 

Thbaldom (thrawl'dum), a Saxon word, 
meaning a state of bondage. 

Thubsdat. This day derives its name troai 
Thor, the old Scandinavian god of thun- 
der. 

TiDB, to work hi or out of a river by liivor 
of the tide. 

TiTiLLATiON ^t. titil'lOf I ticklc), a tick- 
ling, or being tickled. 

Titos Vbspania'hts, a Roman emperor, b. 
A. B. 40. He took Jerusalem (A. B. 70) 
after a terrible siege. 

To. The pronunciation of this word, 
whether to or too, depends much on its 
application and emphasis. In such 
phrases as go to, heave to, where to is 
used adverbially, it is pronounced too. 

Tobacco, a Papeb or, 353. 

Tobix, John, author of ** The Honey-Moon," 
b. in England 1770, d. 1804. Quoted, 
385. 

Toulon (Too-longQ, a seaport of France. 

Tour (toor), a journey in a circuit. 

TowAKn or Towards ; pronounced tO'ardz j 
sometimes tOvrrdz, as if in one syllable. 
As used p. 295, line 8, it is in two sylla- 
bles, suid an adverb meaning near at 
hand. 

Trade- Winds. Explained, p. 209. 

Tradition (Lat trado, I give up, deliver 
down), doctrines or facts transmitted by 
word of mouth firom age to age. 

Trag'edt. The word is said by late Ger- 
man criti'V to be derived fh>m tragoa, 
an old Greek word, signifying melan- 
choly. In tragic compositions, the dic- 
tion must be elevated and the ca-tas'tro- 
phe melancholy. 

Transport (Lat. tfona, brer, and porta, I 
carry), the being carried beyond one's self ) 
rai)ture, ecstasy. 

T&ANST2RSB' (Lat. troHs, over, and verauBf 
turned), lying in a cron direction. 



Tbbnch, Biohard Chevbnix, formerly pWH 
fessor of Divinity in King's College, Lon- 
don. 
Shortsightedness of Man, 113. 
On the Study of Words, 119. 

Tbi'ton, in mythology, a fabled sea demi* 
god, supposed to be the trumpeter of Nep- 
tune. 

Trium'viratb (Lat. treg, three, vir, a man), 
a union of three men. 

Trope (Qr. trepo, I turn), in Rhetoric, a 
word or expression turned firom its pri- 
mary and proper meaning. 

Troybs (pronounced trwa, the a as in 
water), an old city of France. 

Tu'bbr, in Botany, a kind of fleshly stem, 
formed under ground, and filled with 
starch. 

Tuesday, the third day of the week *, named 
after Tuisco, the Saxon god of war. 

Tullt, the Anglicized name for TuUius, be- 
longing to Cicero, whose enUre name was 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

Tumbler, a clown ; one who playt tricks of 
tumbling. 

Tu'mult (Lat. tumeo, I swell), a noisy ris- 
ing ] a commotion. 

TuRNiNO the Grindstone, 103. 

Tt'ro (Lat. tiro, a raw soldier), a Deginner 
in learning. 

Ttr'rhenb Sea, the ancient name of that 
portion of the Mediterranean south-weit 
from Tuscany. 

Ults'sbs, one of the principal Greek heroes 
in the Jrojan war, celebrated by Homer. 
He is also the hero of 'the Od'yssey,— 
Odysseus being merely another name 
for the hero. The story, p. 100, is told by 
Homer. \ 

XTm'pirb. This word, according to Brande, 
appears to be derived tram the Fr. im- 
pair, uneven in number ; an umpire 
being a thurd party, to whom a dispute ia 
referred. 

U'SURT, the taking of interest for money •, 
firom the Lat. word tuu'ra, which is from 
utor, I use. 

Vadutz (pronounced Yah-dootzOt a town of 
Germany on the Rhine. In the German 
phrase (p. 181, last line but 2), a is pro- 
nounced like a in father ; e like e in pen ; 
ie likeee in meet ; au like ou in house. 

Yao'abond (Lat. vagor, I wander), a va- 
grant } one having no certain dwelling. 

Yalbncb (pronounced va-langse', the a as in 
father), a town of France on the Rhone. 

Valisb. Pronounced va-lees'. 

Yanb, Sib IIenrt, the younger, an English 
statesman, b. 1012. He was the fourth 
governor of the colony of Massachusettii 
in 1836', returning to England, he opposed 
the royal government, and afterwards 
the sovereignty of CromweU { and, through 
the perfl(^ of King Charles 11., was 
finally beheaded for high treason in 1M2, 
meeting his fiatewith Christian heroism 
and composure. Mention of, p. 288. 

y bm'icb, a town of Italy, built on 136 isUtndi 
Joined tcgetfaer by 460 bridges, at tho bea# 
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nt the Qalf of Tentce } once a rich and 
powerful city, but irhich lost its commerce 
u 14&H, thruugh the Portuguese discovery 
of the way b} at>a to the E. Indies. 

f BN'TiLATioN* (. At. t>en/ujf, wiud, whence 
ventilatio). See H«iiiark8 on, o62. 

fuNCrt i>K Mkdici (iirououDocd i^e'nut deh 
Mtd'e-rhry the ch as In cA///), a cele- 
br<itud ancient stitue of Venus, which re- 
ceives its nunie from having been placed 
ill liie gallery of tlie Mtdici fauiily at 
J^l')rencc, uft»:r its discovery nt Tiv'oli, 
Italy, in IQ'Jo. It is of pure white marble, 
fitur feet eleven inches in height. The 
sculptures name is unlcnown , but he is 
supp-Kkxl to have flourished before the 
Christ i:in era. 

VtK'DR'r (L:it. verumy true, dictumfSaLj- 
ing), true drclaration. 

Vkicsk. The Iwitiu verb verto^ I turn, and 
its derivative trr*uj», gave orlt^in to this 
word; Tlie Uouian farmers descri))ed tiie 
8Win};ing round of tiie plough at tiie end 
of a furrow for the purpose of commencing 
a new one by the word versus^ a turning. 
Theu the furrow itself, or the line of earth 
ploughed up, was called versus. Subse- 
quently, a written line, whether in prose 
or verse, received this name. Then it 
was confined to a line of poetry ; and 
OKKlern usage has enlarged the meaning 
of the word so that it may apply to a 
stanza or to several lines of a poem or 
hymn. 

Vkk'tical (Lat. vertexy the top), placed or 
being in the zenith, or perpendicularly 
over the head. 

Veb'ti-qo (Lat. verto^ I turn), giddiness, or 
swimming of Uic head. 

Vkscvics, Mount, a volcano near Naples, In 
Italy, is three thousand nine hundred and 
tliirty-two feet high. See Volcano. 

Vi'a (Lat. a way), via Liverpool, by the 
way o/ Liverpool. 

Vil'liclb (Lat. w7Zmj», hair), in anatomy, 
one of the minute fibrils of those internal 
surfaces, which, minutely examined, look 
like the pile or nap of velvet. 

ViNCBSNBS (pronounced vang-sinzOi ft town 
of France, about Uiree miles east of Paris. 

Vi'oLET. Some i)hilologist3 derive this word 
from the Latin via, because of the violet's 
flourishing by the way-side } whence an 
English poet has called it way-ling^ the 
postfix linff in Saxon meaning ofi^pring. 

Virgil. Publius Vu-gilius Maro, the most 
distinguished epic poet of ancient Rome, 
was b. near Mantua, 70 B. C, and d. 19 
B. C. llis supposed tomb is still shown 
at Naples. 

ViBGis'iL's, a centurion (military olEccr com- 
manding a hundred men) of ancient 
Rome, whose daughter Virginia being 
claimed as a slave by Appius Claudius, 
the father, to save her from dishoror, 
stabbed her with a knife snatched from a 
butcher's stall. 

f iSTA. B lena Vista (pronounced bon-e'na^ 
vis'ta)^ a town of Mexico, tJiirty-two miles 
south of Tampico, was the scene of an ac 
Uon, on the 22d and 23d Feb., 1847, in 



which a Mexican army were repulsed bj 
a greatly inferior American force, undnp 
Gen. Taylor. The Spanisih words Buen^ 
VUta signify good view. 

TiziEB (viz'yer), a Turkish minister of state. 

Voi.CA,'xo, a mountain h.avhig an internal 
fire, and at times emitting fire, smoke, and 
lava. The word is derived from f^ulcan^ 
the llouian name of the imaginary god 
who presided over the forge and the 
working of metals. 

Vuu'T low (Lat. fo/o, I will), the act of will- 
ing 5 power of willing. 

Voi.TA'ic. The Foltaic Pile or Battery 
was discovered by Volta, a native of 
Pavia, in Italy, about the year 1801. By 
its means the phenomena resulting from 
the accumulation of tb3 electric lluid, and 
from the evolution of electricity by chemi- 
cal action, were manifested m a novel and 
surprising manner. 

Toluntebk' (Lat. volun'taSy will), one 
who enters into military or other service 
of his own free will j a voluntary fighter. 

Vowel Solnds. See pp. 16, 17. 

WAiN'dCOT, In architecture, the framed lin- 
ing in panels wherewith a wall is faced } 
the timber lining or covering of a To*)in. 

Wallknstkis (pronounced in German FoP 
lenstm), Duke of Friedland, a celebrated 
German general, b. in Bohemia 1683 ; as- 
sassinated 1634. On the incidents of his 
career Schiller has founded a noble 
drama, an extract fr(xu which see on p. 
343. 

Wab, Barbarism of, 303. See also pp. 271, 
326, 343, 410. 

Wabd, Warder. The primary meaning of 
the verb to ward is to look at or after, 
and consequentially, to defend, to protect. 
A ward of a lock is that which guards or 
secures it } in other words, that part 
which corresponds to its proper key. 

Ware. Wm., Vesuvius, by, 261. 

WAsmNGTON, Gborgk, the " first in war," 
as well as ^' in peace," among the Ameri- 
cans, was born Feb. 22, 1732, near the 
banks of the Potomac, in the county of 
Westmoreland, Va. Tliat he was diligent 
and studious in his youth his writings in 
mature years abundantly testified. lie 
entered the military service of the colony in 
1751} was in Braddock's expe<lition against 
Fort du Queane (pronounced Kane) in 
1765, and had two liorses shot under him ; 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the ' 
American army in 1775 ; was elected 
president of the Convention for forming 
the Constitution in 1787 ; was elected 
President of the United States in 1789, 
agam in 1793, and died in 1799. " Great 
he was," says Lord Brougham, "pre- 
timmently great ; a perfect, just man, with 
a thoroughly firm resolution, never to ba 
misled by otJiers, any more than to be by 
others overawed. To his latest breath 
did this great patriot maintain the noble 
chara iter of a captain the patron of peace, 
and i statesman the friend of justice. , 
Dyin;, he bequeathed (» his heirs the 
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iword vrhich he had worn in the war for 

liberty, and charged them * Never to take 
it from the scabbard but in Belf-defeuce, 
or in defence of their country and her 
freedom.' Until time shall be no more, 
will a test of the progress which our race 
has made in wisdom and in virtue be de- 
rived from the veneration paid to the im- 
diortal name of Washington." 

Eulogized by Webster, 147. 

The Youth of, by Everett, 249. 

Our Political System, by, 287. 

Religion Essential, by, 313. 
W\TERLoo. The village of Waterloo, noted 
f ;r the great battle fought on the 18th of 
Jzne, 1815, between Napoleon and the 
ailed forces, is in Belgium, about ten 
miles southward from Brussels. 
Watbk, Thb World op, 206. 
Water-wraitu (p. 276). Wraith is a ScoU 
tish word, signifying a spirit or appari- 
tion. 
Wayland, Eev. Francis, President of 
Brown University, R.I., and distinguished 
as a theologian aod a writer on Moral 
Science and Political Economy, was born 
in N. Y. March 11, 1796. His writings 
are much esteemed. Quoted, 288, 369. 
Webkr, Charles Maria Vox, an eminent 
musical composer, born in Holstein, a de- 
pendency of Denmark, in 1786 ; died 1826. 
He composed the celebrated opera of Der 
Freischutz (the Free-shooter). Mentioned 
p. 172. 
Webster, Daniel, highly distinguished as 
a lawyer, orator, and statesman, was bom 
In Salisbury, N. H., Jan. 18, 1782 j died 
at his residence in Marshfield, Mass., Oct. 
24th, 1852. His parents were poor *, but 
he was enabled to enter Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1797. He first practised law in his 
native state, and was in Congress in 1812. 
He removed to Boston in 1816, was sent 
to Congress from that city in 1822, and 
from that time up to the period of his 
death was in public life, distinguishing 
himself by many remarkable efforts of 
eloquence, which place him in the front 
rank of great orators, with Demosthenes, 
. Chatham, Mirabaau, and Patrick Henry. 
On his death-bed, he prepared an inscrip- 
tion for his tomb stone, in which he says 
tliat his " heart has always assured and 
reassured " him " that the Gbspel of Jesus 
Christ must be a divine reality." 

Character of Washington, 147. 

Education in the United States, 184. 

On Early Rising, 228. 

The American Union, 271. 

Love of Home, 368. 

Peculiarities of our Liberty, 424 
Webster, Noah, was bom in West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1758, died 1843. He 
is principally known for his elaborate 
English dictionary. Into this work he 
introduced many innovations in orthog- 
raphy, which are still a subject of con- 
troversy among authors and publishers, 
and many of which are repudiated by 
philological 8cholar» in Bnglaod aad thia 



oountry. (See Philology.) In England 
his innovations have ni)t been generally 
adopted. In the United States some of 
tlie principal pruitiny-oitices have ad- 
mitted them j so that considerable cun- 
ftisiou in the sVeHing <<f various words ex- 
ists in American pubiicatious. Of the 
propriety of several of his innovations 
there seems to be little question. That in 
regard to doubling the hist consonant 
before ed or iny m words of more than 
one syllable, not accented on the last syl- 
lable, was recommended, though n.,t 
always adopted, by Lowth, Walker, and 
Perry. The arbitrary deviations from the 
usual rule, in such words as travelled, 
travelling, worshipped, equalled, jew 
elled, libelled, modelled, &c.. Were reject- 
ed by Webster, who sijells these wirds 
traveled, traveling, worshiped, kc; and 
public usage begins to favor this rtiform, 
not only in this country but in England. 
As a defining dictionary of the English 
language, Webster's is probably the best 
in existence. 

Wednesday (wenz'da) is so named from the 
Scandinavian deity Woden. His functions 
corresponded to those of Mercury in the 
Greek and Roman mythology. 

Wbl'kin, the visible regions of the air ; the 
vault of heaven. It is from the Saxon 
welk, to roll. 

Wbst'minster, a city of England, now so 
united with London that Uiey form one 
city, and, .in ordinary speech, are men- 
tioned as one, though they have separate 
jui'isdictious. 

What a Common Man may say, 293. 

Whale, Capture of a, 400. 

When I am Old, 238. 

Wherefore (composed of where and for'). 
Both Walker and Webster pronounce thia 
word hwar'-far. Sheridan pronounces it 
hwer'foT. 

Whewbll (pronounced Hu'el), Wm., an 
eminent English theologian and writer. 
Quoted, 407. 

Whittieb, John G., an American poet and 
prose writer, born 1808. Quoted, 178, 
297. 

Wife. This familiar word is from "to 
weave ; " wife and woof are of one origin. 
It is a title (says Trench) given to her 
who is engaged at the web and woof, 
iheae having been \he most ordinary 
branches of wifely employment when the 
language was forming. See Husband. 

Wild. See p. 125. 

WHlis, Nathaniel P., a popular Ameri- 
can poet and essayist, b. 1807. 
The New Year, by, 434. 

WiLNA, the name of a city and river of 
West or Polish Russia. The city is two 
hundred and fifty miles north-east of 
Warsaw, has considerable trade, and is 
noted for several remarkable churches, 
for its Uterary institutions and medical 
academy. 

Wilson, John, eminent as a poet and critic^ 
was b. in Paisley, Scotland, in 1788. Ha 
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«dlted BUMkwood'8 MsfMlM, and wm 
proCBMor of Moral PlJkMophjr in tbi Uni- 
▼ertity or Edlnban^b. Died 1864. 

The Ship, by, 22S. 

Tbia life and the Next. S14. 

Aasurtiooe at an Hereafter, 816. 

Wu'CHKUtKA, CoUMTKtfS OF. 

A Wished-fur Retreat, by, 3U. 
VixD AXD Haix, Thb, a08. 
WiXD'wAac, the point fhun which the wind 
blowa. 

WlXTKB, POKTRT OF, 90, 433. 

ViHTHBOP, John, b. in England, in 1687 *, 
provemor of Maoaacbaaetta In 1630 : d. in 
1040. 

WiMTHBOP, RoBKRT C, of the family of 
John, waa born about 1808. Quoted pp. 
276, 333. 

Wirt, Wm., an eloquent lawyer and grace- 
ful writer, waa -b. in Maryland, in 1772 ; 
d. 1836. Quoted, 288, 332, 431. 

WuB, a manner, mode, faahion. It la 
often compounded in auch words aa 
lengthwise^ breadthvoiae^ &c, incor- 
rectly written lengtkwayty &c. 

WoutBY, Thomaa, Cardinal, an emlneirt 
Engliah preFate, waa the son of a butcher, 
and waa b. 1471 \ d. 1630. Ue roae to 
great power under Henry Yin.) but 
that ireacheroua king finally worked his 
ruin. See p. 421. 

WoirAH*8 Mission, 859. 

Words, Thb Stcdt op, 119. 
" The Permanence of, 160. 

Wordsworth, Wii.,a great and good Bi^- 
liah poet, b. April 7th, 1770, d. 1860. Hia 
daima to a rank among the greatest poets 
of England were long contested, but at 
length very generally admitted by those 
whose yerdict is fkme. He had a lofty 
sense of the worth of hia art, and, hi him, 
poetry, which ia but anothtv name for 
the reverent atudy <3l nature, embraces 
all knowledge, all sanctity, all truth, wad 
ia ever made subservient to the dootrines 
of Christian revdatioD. In 1843 hs sue* 
eeeded Southey as poet-laureate. Q:«)t8il 
S96. 
The DalTodils, by, 70. 
The Blind Street-Fiddler, 08. 
AlEectionate Bemembnaoe, ]0X 



The Moral Law, 114. 

Essential Knowledge, 177. 

Address to Duty, 178. 

Heroism of Grace Darling; 201. 

The Old Man by the Brook, 267. 

WovND. The preftsrred pronunciation of 

Walker and Worcester ia woond, of 

Webster, votmnd^ rhyming with sound. 

Wrack, synon'ymous with wreck, and aa 

ancient form of that word. 

Tang-tsb-kuno', a large river of GUna. 
Its total course Is about 2500 miles. 

T-CLBPED (e-kleptO, called, termed. It is 
the perfect parliclple of the Saxon word 
ge-clypiaHy to call. 

Yea. Both Walker and Webster prefer to 
pronounce this w<Hid like the pronoun 
ye; Worcester, Sheridan, and others, 
pronounce it y&. 

YooHO, Edward, author of ** Night 
Thoughts,*' was b. in Hants, England, in 
1681, d. 1756. It is impossible to open 
any page of his " Night Thoughts " with- 
out finding something grand, true, and 
striking. 
Trust in God, 266. 
Death, 809. 
Defiance, flrom *«Zadlga,'* 102. 

Zkal. The Greek is tilosy whteh Is firom 
zeoj I boiL 

Zb'nith (firom the Arabte). In Astronomy, 
the top of the heaven, or vertical point ; 
the point directly overhead. 

Zi'on or SiON. the name of one of the moun 
tains on which Jerusalem was built. It 
was sometimes called **the dtj of Da- 
vid j »' also « the holy hilL" 

ZOKB (Gr. xonlf a girdle). In Geography 
the terrestrial Eones are the five broad 
spaces or bdts into which the surface of 
the earth is divided by the two tropics 
and the two polar circles. 

ZSCBOKXX, Hbnrt, a proUflc German writer, 
b. at Magdeburg, in Prussia, 1771, d. 
1848. He commenced life as a strolling 
player, but afterwards studied divinity, 
and became a teacher of youth. 
The Snow of Winter, by, 90. 

ZvTPHHH (Zoofphen), a town of the Neth 
attends, with a population of 11,000. 
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A NEW ANI> IMPROVEO SERIES, 
By EPES^ SARGENT, 

AUTHOR OF "THE STANDARD SPEAKER." 



5. The First-Class Standard Reader. 

4. The Standard Fourth Reader. 

3. The Standard Third Reader, or Gnide to Articnlation. 

2. The Standard Second Reader. With Illustrations by BUiings. 

1. The Standard Primer, or First Reader, with liiustratiom 

by Billings. 

Mr. Sargent haa been several years engaged in the preparation of these 
works. Besides every well-tested improvement, they embrace some novel 
features that give the series peculiar claims upon the favor of teachers 

Great attention is paid, especially in the more elementary books, to the 
subject of articulation and pronunciation. 

The First-Class Standard Reader, and the Standard Fourth Reader, 
are now ready, and have called forth the most decided commendations. 

The First-Glass Standard Reader has passed through ten large 
editions in less than six months from its appearance in the market — a suc- 
cess quite unparalleled in the history of American school-books. It forms 
a beautiful 12mo of 478 pages. 

The Standard Fourth Reader is meeting with a success quite equal to 
that which has attended its predecessor. It is pronounced the kandxomesi 
Reader, mechanically considered, in the market ; while its intrinsic superiority is 
not less apparent to a critical examination. It contains a thorough course 
of preliminary exercises in Articulation, Pronunciation, Accent, &c.; nu- 
merous Exercises in Reading ; a new system of References, and a copious 
Explanatory Index. The reading exercises have been graduated with ex- 
treme care to the tastes and capa<;ities of the class of pupils next to that 
for which the First-Class Reader is designed. The Standard Fourth 
Header forms a beautiful 12mo of 336 pages, long primer type, leaded. 



The Standard Third Reader will be ready in March, 1856 ; and the 
concluding volumes of the series will rapidly follow. 

*4i* Copies of these Readers, for' examination, will be supplied gratu- 
itously to teachers, subject to their orders as to conveyance. By sending 
24 cents in postage stamps for the First-Class Standard Reader, or 18 
cents in stamps for the Standard Fourth Reader, they can be sent by 
mail to any part of the United States, postage prepaid. 

PHILLIPS, SAiHPSON k Co., Publishers, 
18 Winter St., Boston. 



•STANDARD IbRITISH POETS. 

EDITKD BY EPES SARGENT. 
PUBLISHED OY PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., BOSTON. 

Tt I* the lnt'»ntlf>n of t'to '-'lltor to Issue. In a cheap, elegant, and uniform scries, a Family 
aiKl St h<K>l I.IUrary uf ili»« Stamliinl Brtllsh Poet*. This l* Intended to comprise those poets 
uiily u tiMic Moikn :iic uiicxccptiuituble, ami am be, with propriety, placed In the hauds of 
Viv yiniii'4 <if both M,\cs. 

TUvre hdvv olreu'ly been publbhed, of this series, the Complete Poetical Worts of 

THOMAS CAMP3r.LL, SAMUEL ROGERS, WILLIAM COLLINS, 

THOMAS GRAY, OLIVER GOLDSMITH, THOMAS HOOD. 

Those win b«* ffllowed by the Complete Poetical Works of lliomson and Touug, and 
a I sliuit Inti'rvala by the other Pueta eaibraced In the scries. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

With an Ouhjixal IJioauAPirr axi> Notes. With an Enoravbd Portrait, 

Hnd I"ull-lon,:;th Pi'i.v-A.vi>-iXK Sketch. Price $1. Edited by Epes Sargent. 

T'lls tollcction . f (' up.i.iif'irs Puoins Is more nearly complete than any that has been pre- 
vlou.>ly iiiaiU.'. — yoith Auk i iatn Ilfview. 

It oontMiis Iifty iiunc p '('ms (Ij.ia any other edition extant, some of them unsurpassed 
lij V\u: ihKl'j? best pieces. — yortan's [X. Y.\ Liteiat'V GiizetU. 

TUlrt U the* {iiu'st ll'trury ctlitlon of Campbell that we have ever 9.w\\.— Puritan-Recorder. 

It possc.s.SvS several ailvaiituues ovor any previous edition. — Clark'a Knickerbocker. 

It Is a Kl't-l'ouk that \\ Sli prove a perennial. -- Boston Post. 

'iho chl«.'f feature In this bi'niitlfisl edition of Campbfll's Poems is the very ftiU and excel- 
lent life ofllie p H.'t by Mr. Sif^eiit. — Christian Kx4tmtner. 

Wiiat a dolUlous bnok 1.^ this new edition of Campbell, with its ample memoir, its ftill- 
len^th portiiiit of tliu poet, aiui th» tiuuiliiir poems, us tlnlshed, and as precious, and as 
cvcrlabtiuji ui pearls ! — X. P. W'ilu.'J, N. /. Home Journul. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OP SAMUEL ROGERS. 

WITU A BlOGllAPIliCAL SKETCH AND NOTliS. 



It Is a3 handsome a book as was ever printed in this country. — Evening Transcript. ' 

lloijKjis a.Mcl Campubll are cmphutically the household poets of the last half-century.— » 
Kiitiunul Intdl im nctr^ \ 

It nmki'S a. valuable and bea\itlful Rift-book. — iNT. T. Mirror. 

Tiiu tiiicf f<-5itiirf of lliis series l.s the careful editing, full collection of the Writings, and 
coiniiltte personal nnil literary bi.story In prefatory memoirs. — JV. Y. Churchman. 

"We are uiad tliat Mr. llojjers has foniidso competent an etiltor in this country as Mr. Sar- 
gent, \vii(ise jij:ree;i!ilL- >iietrii of bis iiie is well worthy to be pretixed to these sweet and 
grateful pneias. — VV, C liKVA.\r, jV. Y. Ei'eniitg Post. 

Tliis voUiine reliects the hiiijliest credit on the editor and publishers, for its typographical '' ^ 
accuracy and beauty, «iuullty of paper, and whole getting up. — jV. Y. Christian Enquirer. 

111. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 

WILLL\M COLLINS, THOMAS GRAY, AND OLIVER GOLDSMITH - ■ 

WITH lUOGRAPHICAL SKISTCIIES AND NOTES. 
This volume has Just been issued. It is the most complete edition of the poets embracea" 
iu it that has yet been published. 

IV. 
NO AV READY. '' 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD/ 

WITH MEMOIR, ETC. 
V. 
I X P U E S S . . 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES THOMSON . 
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